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Comet Be men » woni«f uuipvi^uwp noiru.* 

* *rr,yrn\f ’ , 

and have a lootoabroad. See how nations are on thoir 
march. Do you love man? Do you love your country? 
Then come, let us strugglo tor higher and better things. 
Look not baeV— no, not oven you seethe dearest and 
nearest cry— look not back, but forward march. 

Say In pride, I am on Indian, every Indian Is my 
brother. The Ignorant Indian, the Poor Indian, the 
Qrahmin fncllsn. the Pariah tndlan Is my brother. Bo 
clad In torn rags voice and say In pride at the top ot you 
tho Indians are my brothers, the Indtons are my life, 
Indies’ Ood dnd Goddess are my Cod. Indio’s Society Is 
the Cradle of my childhood, the pleasure garden ot my 
youth, tho sacfOd Seclusion ol my old ago. India’s Soli 
Is my highest heaven. India’s good is my good. And pray 
day and nlghl-THOU LORD. THOU MOTHER OF THE 
UNIVERSE. VOUCHSAFE MANLINESS UNTO ME. THOU 
MOTHER OF STRENGTH. TAKE AWAY MY UNMANLI. 
NESS AND MAKE ME MAN 
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Mahadev Govind Ranad^,,"^ 

As m the case o( most members of the middle 
class who subsequently nsc into prominence by sheei 
dint of merit, very htlle is tnownof the ancestry of 
this, remarkable man. Like most families of Mahratta 
Brahmins, his ancestors too had served m one capaci- 
ty or other under the Peshwas. Apaji Pant, his great- 
giand-father, was the representative or Vakil of the 
Sangli State at Poona. Amnta Rao, his grand-father, 
Mas a Mamlatdar m the Poona District and his father 
was head clerk to a M.imlatdaf of Niphad m the 
District of Nasik. 

Mahadev was born on the 18th January 1842. It 
i9 said he began his English education very jate in 
his eleventh year. But his vernacular training had 
given him a good grounding m Mahratti culture. 
From 1851 — 56, he studied at the Kolapur High 
School. From there he came to Uie Elphinstone Insti- 
tution since known aslhe Elphinstone College, where 
he encountered some of the best educationists of the 
day like Sir Ale'rander Grant and acquired the begin- 
nings of that M’lde culture for which he was so well- 
known in after-life. Mr. Gokhale tells of him that 
Ranade was Once well rebuked by his teacher Sir 
Alejrander Grant for drawing a disparagingcompari- 
son between the British Government and the Mah- 
ratta rule and had his scholarship suspended for six 
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months Mr Ranade's diligence m his Col'egestod 
itss soon brought him bnlliant academic successes. 
He pissed his B A tnllie first division m 18G2,recei 
vedi gold medi! in History nnd become a fellow of 
the University in 18li5 In 18CG he pissed the 
I L B with honours 

First, a Mahratti Tranditor in the Educational 
Department,— then a Karbhiri of the Kolhipur State 
it AkallvOt, then agtin a Professor of English Litera 
lure m the Elphinstone College — but the Educa* 
tionil Dcpirtment did not give him scope enough 
for his ambition 1 and he chose the profession of L-iw 
like many other ambitious jouths 

With his vast talents and his hard work no won- 
der hesoon rosem his career as a lawyer From a Law 
Reporter in the High Court, to a Subordinate Judge, 
thence to a Presidency Magistrate, Judge of the Poona 
Small Cause Court, and Special Judge under the 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act and finally he rose thence to 
the highest rung in the ladder of an Indian s ambi- 
tion — as 1 Judge of the High Court at Bombay 

The activitiesof Ranade were imny sided Him- 
self an ardent pitnot, he was the inspirer and the 
guide of every movement undertaken by his fellow- 
countrymen for the good of the country He was the 
principal promoter of the Sanrajamka Sabha, asincere 
devotee of the PnrthamSamaj,the General Secretary 
^ of the Indian Social Conference, an important mem- 
ber of the Bombay Senate His tongue, pen lime 
and purse, his energies and hu. very hfe he devoted to 
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the cause of his country and he gave the weight of 
his talents and position to every honest mo\emenl 
started in the interests of the country. 

History, and economics werehis favourite W'alks 
in the field of hteraturej His 'Rise of the Mahrattas’ 
and his essays on Indian Economics are to be found 
in almost every house-hold hbraryhn India. 

Ranade died in 1901, on the 16th January, — 
“ to the last buoyant and hopeful, with a faith that 
never shirked duly, with unclouded intellect and 
powers full) cultivated," pointing towards theMSion 
of a renovated India which he said, “will yet take 
her proper pUce among the nations of the world and 
be the master of the situation and of her own 
desUny" He died pomiing at the goat to be reached, 
giving his brethren a vision of the promised land ! 



Th e Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ranade. 

liuhntt TUonutnd It^rs 
INDIAN SOCIAL CONFERENCE 1%0 


Mk. PRf-SjnFM, MDiesAMj GiTLtM{\ —Tins time 
lj\sl jciv, I h'\d occasion, at the unugwcation ot ttie Con 
ference held it Madras to speak on the subject of 
“ iioulheni Jmlm, n hiia Irtil > irj ngo , to &^y I Jmd 
mjseU far asv*aj in the North, swrrounded on aU side^ 
h) the trulytions of a cixilmtion older than the oldest 
knonn to history, the land of the Ar>an rate settled jft 
India, tracing its descent from the self born Svvaj*amba 
Manu, uliefi tlie Solard)nasl> flouriahed for thousands 
of ^ears the land oC the Ikshwakus, of Dihp and 
Ilaghu of Dasharatha, and the jm-atnate hero Rama, 
with his illustrious brothers and the still more honored 
wife Sita, the land where V'asishta and Visw inntra li\ed 
and flourished, the home of all that tb beautiful nnd 
true andloselj and godhke m Arjm historj This 
favoured land of ^oucs gave luctlv also uv later tunes to 
SaUiiamuoi Buddha who has been well described a^ 
the perfection Of bumanit^ m its highest and, noblest 
development, and whose * wheeloflaw still regulates 
the thoughts and feehngs of half the human race 
m its efforts to attain the attitude The South and the 
North thus, contrasted together suggest recollections 
tint are so Over powering that i am tempted on this 
occasion when we meet to inaugurate the work of the 
Conference at Luknow to dwell forafew tnoracotsonthis 
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subject, tikI J bcspciLjour thoughtful attention to the 
3csssjons it suggests t'lriti the Southwhich is nou the 
stronghold oCDnlimniciIidensurtinfluenccd b) outside 
contact, Uic Ar^oiu civiIu-ttioiTito cloubl made 
but it continued toi,be i»n exotic Cinlization confined 
to 1 small minority of Ar>aii settlers so feu m numbers 
that Iht) were overwhelmed bj the innuencesof the 
euher Dravidnn Dominion It never made its home 
in those remote regions and the common people con 
tinned their adhc«ioii to (hctrold worship and to their 
old faithsr under new names What the effects of this, 
subordination were was depicted m m^ address at 
Madras m the words of a foreign inissionarj who lived 
and worhed i hundred >e3rs ago and who had excep 
tioml opportunities of sludjmfc -these effects I propose 
this time to driw jour attention to the turn which 
the Arj-an ciMh«tion Ins taken under the influentes 
represented bj the conquestsof this part of the conntrj 
bj the Alahomedans iiearlj i thousand) ears bad Tlie 
one factor winch separates Northern India from its 
Southern neighbours is the predominant influence of 
this conquest b> the Maliomedans which has left its 
mark permanenti) upon the countrj, b> the actual 
conversion to the Mahoinedan faith of one fifth of the 
population and bj the imperceptible but permanent 
moulding of the rest of the people m the wajs of 
thought and belief the like of which is hard to find on 
the Malabar or Coromaudal Coasts I propose to 
draw m> materials from the Mahoinedan philosophers 
and traveUers who visited India both before and 
after the Mahoinedan conquest had changed the face 
of the countrj Owing to the absence of the histone 
instinct among our people we haie necessanlv to 
depend upon the tcslimonj of foreign historians, 
nnt testimony is, however unescephonable 
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ibeciusc It w IS for tile Ino^t pnrt given before the 
■M-vtio -necHn domination hnd effected the Sepiration 
^\ll!ch distingxnshcs the old India of the past from the 
inocWin India in which we are now i living This 
•flomuntion aKo sepirafes the line which mirks off 
Southtern IiuM of which I spokcli'st jeir from the 
^ortb in one of the most i^resentitwe centres 
•of which we ire met here to dij At the outset we 
must hive 1 LOrrect understanding of whit Northern 
Indn was before \fihomed of tiazm made hw 
nwinerons expeditions lor the jilundef of its far 
famed cities and temples at the commencement of 
the tenth century Forlunitetj for vis we hate 
a witness to this period of oiir history in (he 
writings of \lberuni whose work on India Uis written 
shorllj after the time that MaJiomed crossed the 
Indus as a conqueror of Infidels Thit work has been 
tranaUted by Dr Sachau a professor in the Bechn Uni 
acrsity and initsFngUshfocmisnow accessible to us all 
Albcrum was a native of Khorasm Ins birth phet lieing 
iKir Kliiva Mihomed of Girni conquered Khorisaii 
and Alhertini !iid thus to shift toGizm which was 
then the ^eat of a llovrishin), empire the ruleis of 
which were great patrons of M ihoincdan leirnint, 
Albemni ms m spcenl favoiii with Masaud tlie son 
■of M ihoiiicd and he was thusen ibled to travel through 
out Indii where he spent minj jeirs havinc, rats 
teced the Sanskrit langwage fie was i philosopher by 
pTOftsMOii ami temper and had a special Iking for 
Indum pliilosophy, which he studied with the same 
v-art and attention that be bestowed on Plato uid 
\ristotIc His work on India v.o«sists of eighty s-liap 
terstclatiug to religion phhosnphv caste idolatry 
viwl jKihty, httrature, scienue, mathematics medicine 
geography astronomy, v.osraogon\ ilchamy ami 
Astrology 
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He took I'fcot pnitis to i,iie t full dcscnptiort 
of ill tint u“n knonn to the Hnultis tnidtr the^e* 
wcral licTcts tnd t>ctiif; mlunJl} not t hcgntted 
iMihomcdin Ins l>ook pIious that he rote his whole 
work witli N snij^le dtsire to promote the cau«e of 
tnic Icirning \\hilc Albcrmi allows a j.reit rcj.nrd 
for the Hindu phdosophj tstronomj and medicine, 
he was not slow m finding out the weak points of the 
Indian character In lus ch iptcrs on cistc and idoLi 
trj in theeondemnation lie pronounces on theuantof 
practical aptitudes of our jwopie and in Ihtir desotiOUi 
to superstitious oli«cfa-u»ces Albenini did not spare 
Ins censures. He contrasted the demotratn. equality of 
the Mahomedan people with (he innumerable dmsieiis. 
of the Indian races He notices the helpless position of 
the women of India andthefiltlq customs and the habits, 
of the people in those d i>s He gnes praise to the few 
educated Jirthnun^ » hem iiesep-ir^tss from the super 
Ktitioiic multitudes whose fallen condition he deplores 
hseii among the Bral mins he notices the aerbo it) 
of their writings and the words splitting which passed 

for wisdom He notices the greediness and l\ rann\ of 

the Hindu princes who would not agree to join their 
efforts together for am common purpose and the 
tinudit) and the sul missneness of tlie people who ii> 
his eapressire language were "st ittered like atoms of 
dust in all directions before the inaacling moslems 
The preanihng feeling among the Mahomed ms of tfie 
time was that the Hindus were inhdels and entitled toj 
no mercy or consideration aud Uie onlj choice to be 
allowed to them was that of death or conaersion 
Alberuni did not share in these mows but these were 
the Slews of his nuster M iliomed of Gazni and of the- 
hordes who were lead b> him on these expeditions 
Another traaeller Il»enbatutaa natweof TanjKfrs m 
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!NoTth Afnm, MSited Um> (.ounti^ vbout a imndred 
^eirs nfter Kutbudin est-ibbslied the Aighin kingdom 
it Delhi Like him lie was taken into fiiourbj the 
then Delhi emperor, Mahomed Tiglik, under whom he 
acted {(jt sometime is Judge o£ Delhi Ibenbituta 
Iriielled more extensi\el> thin jWbenmt He trivelled 
irora the extreme West of Afnt-a to the Extreme enst ot 
China and went round the Coist from Mil ibir to 
Coronnndil He wis, howexer not i philosopher nor 
-a s<.hol ir His ]Qiuruil of tr iveU is interesting, but he 
did not obserxe the manners vnd customs ot the 
jieople with the sime misterj ot details tint Mbeiuni s 
workshowsOn ever> pue The onl) points which 
struck Ibenbatuti m (he course ct his travels Ihroiigli 
Jndn were the rite ot Satiof which he was j witness 
vnd the prictice ot drowning men m the Ginges both 
of which struck him IS inhumin to i degree he could 
not iccount for He aUo notices die &eH mortihcidon 
■of tl c jogees ind tlieir jMgglerie» in describing which 
Jist he mentions tlie f ict thit in the pre ence o( the 
emperor he saw v jogee ruse lits bodj up in the iir, 
mil keep il there for sometime Anothei tn\ eller 
Abdiir Ri.irik visited India ibont 14ot) A D His 
triveKlij chiefly in the Sontliern Penmsiili, Cihvut, 
Ai/nmgir and Mangalore The iiaritnes of two 
•other tmeller*' one i Kiissnn ind the other a \ene 
■enn who both visited India in the fifteenth cenUirj,arc 
published bj the Hakluyt societv which afford movt 
jnteresting reading The gcnenl impression left on 
the minds of these travellers was a respect for the 
■Bnhmins for their philosophy and aUalnment'^ in 
astrology, but (or the comvnon jveoplc, the vast 
•multitudes of memnd women their sense vvls one of 
•di gust and disappointment \bdiir R-i?zak expressed 
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tln> feeling in Ms own MOrd'> in a reply tollie intilntlor* 
of tlie king of Vizianagar. 


He said to the king j **if I hue once escaped from 
l!ie desert of thy Io\e and reached nij coxintrj, 1 shall 
not set out on another \o>‘:ige even in the conipan)" 
of a king.” fii Southern Indu, these travellers found: 
‘that both men and women, besides being black were 
almost nude, and divided into itinnmemble castes and. 
sects which worshipped their own idoI» This abiisc 
of idolatrj and caste struck every traveller as the 
peculiar cliaracteristit of the countiy, and •gave thent 
offence The practice of self-immolation or Sail and of 
human Sacrifices to idoN bv being crushed over by the 
temple ear are also mentioned hinallv we have the 
tesUmony of the emperor Baliar w ho in his memoirs thus 
descnbestliiscountr) • — “Hindusthani>aconntr) which 
has few* things to recommend The people are not liand- 
somc TJiey Inv e no idea of the charms of friendly society 
or of freel> mixing together in familiar intercourse They 
have no genius, no comprehension of mind, no polite- 
ness of manners, no kindness or fellow feeling, no in- 
genuity or mechanical invention m planning and 
execniting their handycraft work.no skill or know- 
edgein designorarchitecture They have no good hor- 
ses, no good flesh, no good grapes or musk melons, no- 
good fruits, no cold water or ice. no good food or bread 
m their Iwznars, no baths no colleges, no candles, not 
even a candlestick They have no acqueducts or 
c.ana1s, no gardens and no palaces , m their 
biuldmgs, they study neither elegance nor climate 


nor appearance nor regulnnty Their peasants and low er 
classes all go about naked tj.ng „„ „ , ,, 

The nojnen, too, base onl, a hng •’ The onlj good 
po,ots winch Bator canid find ,a,o„r at H.n.Llhaa 
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\\tTe thit it IS n lirge countrj, md Ins Tbundince of 
gold nnd silver, and there is slso in nbiindance of 
workmen o£ e\er) profession and trade for anj work 
and eraplojment 

Such was the picture presented to the Maliome 
dans \\ hen the\ entered India through the passes in 
successnehordesfor three or four centuries A great 
portion of the disgust and dis appointment felt bj these 
Mahoraedan in\ adecs maj be set don n to ignorance 
and the pnde of race At the same time, it is always of 
ad\antage to know exactly, liow India appeared in its 
strong and weak points to intelligent foreigners such as 
those we haxe mentioned abo\e The question for 
consideration to US at the present moment is, whether 
inconsequence of the predominance of the Mahome 
dans (or fue centuries which interi-ened from the ini.'a 
sions of Mahomed to the ascendancy of Akbar the 
people of India were benefited by the contact thus 
forcibly brought together between the two races 
There arethoscamong us whothink lhatthis predomin 
ance has led to the decay and 'corruption of the Indian 
character, and that the whole story of the Mahomedan 
ascendancy should for all practical purposes, be 
regarded as a period of humiUation and sorrow 
Such a anew, howeaer, appears to be unsupported 
by any correct appreciation of the forces which work 
for the elevation or depression of nations It can 
not be easily assumed that in Gods ProMdence 
such vast multitudes as those who inhabit India were 
placed centunes together under influences and res 
tramts of alien domination, unless such mflucntes and 
restraints were calculated (o do lasting service in the 
building up of the strength and character of the people 
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in directions in which ilie Indian races were 
deficient. Of one thing wc arc -certain, that 
lasting over oOO jear«i,Uic Mahomed.in empire f?*ve 
waj and made room for the rc-cstabliahment of 1*'® 
old native races in Punjab, and throiighoiit Centnl 
Hindustan and Soutlicm lodn on foundations of a 
much more solid cluaracter than those wicli jieldcd ■'O 
easily before the nss.iults of the earl} Mahomedan con- 
tjuerorsi. The domination therefore hid not the effect 
of so depressing the people that they vv ere unable to 
raise tlieir heads again in greater solidarity If the 
Indian races bad uol bcnchtted by the conLict and 
example of men with stronger muscles and greater 
powers, they would h.»ve never been .ible to re-jssert 
themselves in the W.I) m winch History be.irs test! 
moil) they'did 

Quite independcntiv of (his evidence of the broad 
«.lnnge that took place in the early part of the eighteenth 
ceutury when the \fugal empire went to pieces, and 
its place was taken up not by foreign settlers, but by 
revived native powers vveliavc more convincing grou. 
nds to show thatina hundred vvajs the India of the 
■ eigh'eenth centurv, sofaras the native races were con 
cerned, vvas a stronger and better constituted India than 
irettheejesof ihe foreign travellers from Asia and Euro 
pew ho vjsietd it between the penodof thehrst (necen- 
tunes from 1,000 to 1500 InAkbar’s time this process 
of regenerate India hrst assumed a decided character 
which could not be well mistaken. Xq student of 
Akbar’s reign will fad to noUce that for the first time 
the conception was then realised of a united India m 
which -Hindus and Mahomedens, such of them as h.id 
becomt permanenU) established in the countiy, were 
to take part in the building of an edifice routed in the 
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licartsof both by common interest and common artbt 
iions Ml phcc of the scorn nnd contempt v. »tU w loch the 
Mahomedan in\*nders had regarded the relRion of 
ihe Hindus, their forms of worship ihcir maoners 
ind customs and the Hindus footed down upon 
them as tarlerous Mlechas whose touch was 
pohution i better appreciation of the i»ood points 
an the character of bcSti cam" to b recognised as tlie 
basis of the umoii \Lbir was the first to see and 
TfiaUzctlie trvicnobihtj of soul and the desolton and 
tKleht\ of Uie Hindu etiaricicr, and sitisficd himself 
tlint no un on was possit Ic as loin, as tlie old t’lgotrj 
■and fanaticism was allowed to guide the councils of 
Ihe empire He soon gathered about him the best men 
-of lus tune men hUe Faui \t»ul T wul and their father 
Muberali the histonins Mirra \bduntahim Nauamud 
dm Ahmad, Badutm md others Tliese were set to 
work upon the trmstation of tlie Hindu epics and 
^hastras and books of science ami plulosophj The 
pride of the liajput races was concilnted by taking 
m marriage the pniicesses of Jaipur and godhpur and 
bj confciring equal or sjjjaenor commands on Uiose 
princess These latter had been hetherto treated 
IS eueniies The) were now welcomed as the 
props of the empire and M iharaja Bagavandas 
hu great nephew Vansingh for some time gm 
ernor of Bengal and Kabul Raja Thodar Mai and the 
Brahcnm companion of the emperor Raja BuTial these 
as ere welcomed to court and trusted iit the full 
consciousness that tljeir interests were the same as 
those of the Mo eltnen noblemen The emperor 
lumself gimled by such counsel of his Hindu and MahO 
mtdan nobles became the real founder of the unlmi bet 
aieen the two races and this pohej for a hundred jears 
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gvidcdand sunjetl the councils of the empire A- 
{u;>ioi} of the t%vT} mccs \va^ sought to be made firmer 
still lij the cstnblisliment of a religion of the Vm • 
}/(iA: in uliicli (lie best points both ofthe Mnhomedan 
Hindu and other faiths u ere sought to be incorporated 
Invidious taxation and privileges were done awaj with 
and toleration for alt faiths became the tmntrsal hw 
of the empire To conciliate* Jus subjects, Akbir 
abjured the use of flesJi except on four special 
occasions in tlie } ear, and be joined in Hie religious- 
ntes observed b^ bis Hindu queens. In regard to the 
particular customs of the people relating to points- 
where natural hiimanitj vv-is si ocked in a w a> tomake 
union impossible Akbarstrovebj wue eneonngement 
and stern control where necesssrj to help the growth 
of better ideas Sati was virtinll> abolished b} being 
placed under restraints which no bodv could 
find fault with Remarriage vras encouraged and 
marriage before pulwrtj wa^ prohibited In these 
and a hundred other wajs (I e fusion of the races and 
■oftheirman) faiths was sought to be accomplished 


with a success which w-as justified b> the results for a 
hiindredjears This process of removing all causes 
of friction and establishing accord went on without 
interruption during the reigns of Akbar Jahangir and 

Shahjahan Shahajalnn seldest som Dara Sheko was 


himself an author of no mean repute He translated 

thc-Upanishads and wrote a vrork m winch he sought 
to reconcile the Brahmin religion with Uie Mahome 
than faith. He died in 165J This period of a him 
dredjearsraaj be regarded as the halcyon period of 
Indnnhistory when the Hmduand Mahomedan races 
act(^ in full accord If m place of Aunngseb Daro- 
Sheko had succeeded to power as the eldest son of 
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Shnhaj-vhan the inflvieacss set on foot b> the genius- 
o{ Akbar would hn\e gilhered strength ind possibl) 
•wcrted the cothpse of the Mogul power for Another 
centurj This \\~is lioweier not to be so, and with 
Amangzcb's ascent to the thtooc, a change of sj’stem 
commenced which gatl ered force during the long time- 
tint this emperor reigned E\en Aunngzeb had how 
e\ef, to follow the traditions of his three predecessors 
He could ndt dispense with Jaising or Jasw ant Sing: 
who were his principal mihtarj Commander!. In the- 
reign of his son, whole proainces under him were- 
goi'erned bj Kajput Kajaslha and otlier goiemors 
The tc\ml of fanatic bigotr) \vasl epl m check bj the 
presence of tliese great Rajput chiefs, one of whom on 
the re impoailion o(lhc/e«a addressed to the emperor 
a protest couched in iirinii>takb!e terms that the god oF 
JsJam vvas also thegodofthc Hindus and Ihesiibyeets of 
both races merited equal treatment AiirangzcW imfor 
timaiel) did not listen to this adiice and the result 
v.*as that the empire built b) Akbar went to pieces. 
e\en when Aurangzeb wasaliw No one was more- 
aware of his failure than Auranffteb himself w Jio la 
Ills last moments admitted that his whole life was a 
mistake The Marathas tn the South the Sikhs m the 
North and the Uajput Slates helped in the dismember 
mcntoftheempire inthc reigns or hin immediate sue 
ecssors with the result that nearly the whole of tndia 
was restored to its Natiie Hindu Soiereigns eacept 
Bengal Oudh and the Deccan Hyderabad. It will be 
'leen from this that so far from suffering from decay and 
corruption, the Native races fathered strength by rea- 
son of the Mahomedan Tide when it was directed bj the 
wise counsel of those Mahomedan and Hindu statesmen 
■who sought the wheel of die country by a itohcy of 
toleration and equah^ Since the time of Ashoka the 
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Delhi, >\n3 a tlhlinct athftnce bejoml whnl Ns.ib possi- 
ble before the tenth centur)* of the Clirnthn era 

More hsting benefits Ime hovNC^er accruett 
bj this conlact in the hii;hcr tone it has gheu 
to the religion anti thoughts of the people. In this 
res]iect both the Mahomedans and Hindus Ix'ncfit- 
ed bj contact with one another. As rcg.irtl» the 
Mahomedans, Ihclr own historians admit that the Snfi~ 
licresj gnfliercd strength from contact wilh the Hindu 
teachers and made man\ Mahomedans bc!5c\e intran- 
smignition and in the filial union of the soul uitli the 
Supreme spirit The Moharam festival and Saint wor- 
ship are the best e\ idence of the wa> in which the Maho« 
medans were influenced by Hindu ideas. W’e arc more 
directly concerned with the way in wiiich this contact 
hail affected tlie Hindus Tlie prevailing tone of Pan- 
ttieism liad established a toleration for po!> theism among 
our most fevered .nncienl teachers who rested content 
with separating the few from the m.mj,and esUbhsUed 
no bridge between them This sep.nration of the old 
religion li.is prevented its higher precepts from becom- 
ing the common possession of whole races. Under 
tlie piirelj Hindu sjstem, the intellect nnj admit, but 
tlie heart dcclmcii to allow a common platform to all 
people in the sight of God. The Yaislmava movement, 
however, has succeded in establishing tlie lindge noted 
above, and there can be no doubt that in the hands 
of the followers of Ramimnda, especi.allj the Kabir 
Pantliis, Malikdasis, Dadu PantUis, the followers 
of Mimbii, of Lord Gaurairga, on the Bengal sjde, 
and Baba Nanak m Punjab in the hfteenth and sir- 
teentli centune-., the followers of Tiikarani, EkanaUv 
and Kamdev, in the Deccan, Baba Lahs, Prananathis, 
Sadhs, the Satinmis, the Shivanarajnns and the 
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element of strength born of union aais u mting m the 
old Hindu dyinsties who su«.ciiinl>ed so enstlj to tJie 
M^homedaH m\”iders. 


Besides this source of strength there can he no 
<loubt tint m a hundred oilier tt*a\s the Mihonieden 
•domimtion helped to refine the tastes and manners of the 
Hindus The art of Goxernnient w as better understood 


the Mahomedans than by the old Hindu so\ereii,ns 
The art of uar also was smgulary defective till the 
Malio nadans came They brought in the use of gun 
1 owder and artillery in tfic words of Babar they 
* taught ingeuity and mechanical invention in a mim 
ber of handy craft arts the aer\ nomenci itiire of w Inch 
beingraadeupofnon Hindu words shows their foreign 
crigo They introduced candles paper glass and 
household fiiniiture andsaddlerv riiey improved the 
l^nottledge of the people in mus c instrument.il and 
\ocaI medicine and astronomy and their example was 
followed by the Hindus 1 1 the pen ersiotis of both these 
suente» astrology and alcliemy» geography and 
iiistory were lifst made pojsible departiuenls of know 
ledge and I terot irc by tlicir cT-impIe. They made 


roads aqueducts uinals caravanccries and the post 
ohice and introduetd the bv,st specimens of architectui t 
and improved our gardening and made us acquainted 
with a taste of new fruits and nouers. The 
ret-eime system as inaugurated by Thodar Malm 

Ubars time, u ‘he Uisis of the revenue ostein un to 

the prc«„- day The, .a,„„l „„ ,„c entire commerce 
I , sea ,Mlh distant ret.ons and made India Icel that ii 
tins a portion ol Ihc mlnbitcd norld mil, ,eLat,ons 
With all and not cut off from all social intercourse In 
and ‘he e.nl.zatmo of the united Hindu 

and Moslem powers repres-nted by tl e \roguls at 
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Delhi, Mns t distinct «d\incc bejond what w is possi 
ble before the tenth centnr> of the Chnstnn erx 

More hsting benefits Inve however nccrued 
bj tins contact m the higher tone it his given 
to the religion ond thoughts ot the people In this 
respect both the Mahomedans md Hindus benefit- 
ed bj contact with one another As regards the 
Mahoniedans their own histori'vns Admit that the Si h 
hcres) gathered strength from contact with tlie Hindu 
tcacheis and made manv Mahainedans believe m trau- 
smigntion and in thehnal union of the sovil with the 
Supreme spirit The Moharam festival and Saint wor 
ship are the best evidence of the waj m wbicli the ^^aho 
tnedans were influenced b> Hindu ideas We are more 
airectly concerned with the vva> in which this contact 
has affected the Hindus The prevailing tone of Pan 
theism had established a toleration for pol> theism among 
oiir most revered ancient teachers who rested content 
with separating the few from the man), and established 
no bridge between them This separation of the old 
lehgion has prevented itshigher precejts frombecom 
ing the common possession of whole races Under 
the purelj Hindu sjstem the intellect ma) admit, but 
the heart declines to allow a common platform to all 
people in the sight of God The \aislinava movement 
liowever lias siicceded in establishing the bridge noted 
above and there can be wo doubt that m the hand> 
of the followers of Rainananda espcciallj the Kabir 
Pantliis, Mihkdasis, Didu Pantliis tin. followers 
of Mirahai, of Lord Gawranga ow the Bengal side, 
and Baha Nanak in Punjab in the fifteenth and sia 
teentli centurieb, the follower* of fukarani Ekanatb 
and Xamdev, m the Deccan Baba Labs, Prananathis 
Sadhs, the Saliiamis, the Shivanaraj-ans and the 
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-followers of Mihant Rinnchann of the Hst two cen 
lunes — this elevafion md the ponficatioo of the Hindu 
mind was accomplished to an extent which %erjfe« 
at the present moment teahre in all its significance 
The Brahnio and the A>n Samaj mosements of this 
<eiitur3 are the continuations of this ethical and 
spiritual growth Caste, idolatry, poljtheisni and 
gross conceptions of puritj and pollution were the 
precise points in which the Mihoiuedans and the 
Hindus were most opposed to one another and all 
Uic sects named abese Ind this general character 
islic that the\ were opposed lo these defects in the cha 
racterofour iwople \ inak s watchword was that he 
was neither Hindu nor Mahomedan but lhat he was a 
w orshippcr of the Niark iror the formless His first com 
p-amon was a Nfahonitdan and histcachenssaid tohaac 
been ilso a Mahomedan I ord Ouaranga had aUo 
Maliomedan desciples Mahomed in saints like Shaik 
Mahomed Slnikharid ind Mahomed Kaji were res 


ixctcdbothbj HindosandMahomedans Theabuscsof 
i’ol>tlici»m were checked bj the dctolioa to one object 
of worship which m the caw. of roanj of these \ aishna\n 
sects was suj reme God, the Paraniafhma and the 
abuses of caste w ert controlled b\ concc-iding to all 
Hindus and Mahomtdaiis alike the right to wor'hip 
and love the one god who was the god of all in the 
case of the Sill s the Punlanic spirit tvui developed 
under pcnweution into i coarse unit mon of the 

Mahomedan fuiatici^m directed against the Mahome 
dans themselves but ,n the case of the other stLlaries 
Ixjlh old and new the tolercut and the bufltrine spirt 
of Vashnivism has prevailed breathing peace mid 
good wall towards dl ^ ^ " 

S„ih !l,e 

tc.ltmt from il,c ttmiact of nn.l 
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HiruJus in Noflhcrn Indin Thej btouglit about (uMOti 
o£ thoiiblitsand jtitas uhiiJi benefiUCtl both cotrimnni 
ties rmking the M ihomcdans less begoUed and tlic 
HiiuIuh more puritamcaiid more single minded in tiieir 
de\otion There \«as nothing like tins to be found in 
Southern Ind a ns described b) D ibois where the Hindu 
sei-tarnn spjiit intensiried enste, pndt nnd idolatrous 
ob‘;er\nnces The fusion would Ua^c been more 
complete tut lor the ireinnl ol fnaaticism for which 
Aumng-ueb must be held cluefl> responsible Owing 
io this ctrciniistance the work of fusion was left 
incomplete nnd in the course of j ears, both the com 
immibes hue developed weaknesses of a character 
w Inch sti 1 need the ducvplming process to be continued 
lor a longer lime undei other masters Both Hindus 
and Mahomedans 1 icV,man> of those virtues represent 
ed b) the love of order and regulated authority Both 
ate wanting in the love of Mun cipal freedom 
in the exercise of virtues necessary for civic life 
nnd in aptitude for mechanical skill in the love of sci 
ence and research m the love and tlaring and adveii 
turous discovery the resolution to master difficulties 
and in chivailrous respect for womankind 'Neither the 
okl Hindu nor the old Mahomedan civilization was m 
I cond tion to tram these virtues in a way to bring up 
the races of India on a lev cl with those of Western 
Europe and so tlie work of education had to be renew 
ed and it 1 as been now going on for the past century 
and more under the Pax Britanica with results which 
alt of V s ate w ilnesses to «\ ourselves 

If the lessons of the past have any value one thing 
js quite clear « ^ that in this vast country no pro 
gress 15 poaSiblfc unless both Hindus and Mahome 
dans jom liands together and ace deteianmed to foUovy 
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tlie lend of the men who flourished in Akl»nrs tiroem^ 
were his chief ad^sors and councillors nnd sedulous 
Ij 'i\ojd the mistikes which were committed bv hi- 
grent grand son Auranga7eb. Joint action from n sen^ie of 
common interest iiul n comnum desire to bring nhout 
the fusion of the thoughts md feeling-* of men so ns to- 
tolerate small differences and bnng about concord 
these were the chief aims kept m \neic b» 
Akbnr and formed the principle rif the new devane 
faith formulated in the Dm i ilahl fever^ effort 
on the part of either Hindus or Mabomedin>- 
to regard their interests as separated and 
distinct and everv attempt made bj the two com 
munities to create separate schools and interests 
among thenisehes, and not to heel up the wounds, 
inflicted bj mutual hatred of caste and creed, must be 
deprecated on all hands. It is to be feared that thi- 
lesson has not been suflicientlv kept m mind b> the 
leaders of both communiUeMii their struggle for eaiat 
anceandmtlie jcquisilton of powtr and predominance 
during recent jears ^ There is at times a great danger 
of the workof Akbar being undone bj losing Sight 
of this great lesson which the history of hi-, reign and 
that of Ins two suci-es-sors is so well calathled to teach 
Thecoiifcrence winch brings ua together is cspetialJj 
intended for the propogation of this dm or 
‘ Dharma ’ and it is m connection with tint message 
cliien> tint I have ventured to speak to ^onto div 
on this important suject Tlie tils that we art suffering, 
from are most of them self inflicted evils, the cure of 
of w hich IS to a Large eatent in our ow u hands Looking 
-it the senes of measnrs which Akbar adopted in hts 
time to cure these evals, one feels how correct was his 
vasionwhcnhcandliisadvisonpottheir hand on those 
ICO dicitet! m our mlioml cl.anclcr ..Inch need to- 
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Vie remedied iirst before we ventnie on higher enlei- 
jirises Pursuit of high ideas mutual sympathy and co 
•operation, perfect tolearence, a correct understanding 
■of the diseases from which the Vx)d> politic js siifferr 
ang, and an eainest desire to apply suitable lemedies 
this IS the v\ork cut out tor the present generation 
"The awakening has commenced as is witnessed by' tiie 
/act tint we are met m this place from such distances 
for joint consultation and action All that is needed 
as that we must pul our hands to the plough, and fate 
the strife and the struggle, the success already achiev- 
ed warrants to expectation that if we persevere 
on right lines, the goal we have in view’ maybe 
attuned That goal is not any particular advantage 
to be gamed m power and wealth It is represented 
by the efforts to .iltain it, the expansion and the 
evolution of the heart and the mind which will make us 
stronger and braver, purer and truer men This is at 
least the lesson I draw from oui more recent history’ of 
Ihe past thoiinaud ) ears, and if those centuries liave 
rolled away to no purpose over oor heads, our cause is 
no doubt hopeless beyond cure That is however not 
the faith in me , and I feel sure U is not the faith that 
moves you in this, great struggle against our own weak 
Selves than which nothing is more fatal to our mdivi 
dual and collective growth Both Hindus and Mahoine- 
dans have their work cut out in this struggle In the 
backwardress of female education, in the disposition to 
■overleap the bounds of their own religion, m matters 
of temperance in their internal dissensions betw een 
castes and creeds m the indulgence of impure speech, 
thought, and action on occasions when they arc 
disposed to enjoy themselves, in live abuses of 
many customs in regard to unequal and polygamous 
marriages, in the de<»rr 
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expenditure on sticli Decision?, in tlie neglect of regt-J-"* 
ted clnntj, in tlie deci) of ptiblfc spirit in insistingo” 
tlie proper mimgement of endowments in these and 
otlicr mntters both communities are eqinl sinners met 
there is thus much groimdfonniproiement on (.ommon 
lines Of course, the Hindus being b\ fir tlie mijoritj 
of the pQpulitiou, Ime other difttculties of their own to 
combnt with, ind the) wiretrjingin tlieir gifhtrings- 
of sepinte tiate? intl communities to remed) them 
eich in their own aii) But without co open 
tion ind conjoint iction of ill communities sncce^sis 
not possible, and it is on tbit iccount thnt the genenf 
conference is held in dilTtrent phees cith \eir toioiise 
local interests ind help people in their scpanle 
efTorts b) i J^nowledgeof wint their friends smiihrlj 
?itinted ire doing in other pirts This is the reison 
of our meeting here ind I trust tint this message I 
hi\e ittempted to delncr to>ou on this occision will 
siti«f} joii tint wo can not conceiie a nobler work thin 
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Amncla Mohan Boac born in East Bengal 
:tt lt.4li Gifted b> nature with an acute intellect, 
he soon came into prominence Wien barely «ia- 
teen 3 ears of age, he secured the first place m the 
Entrance Examination ot 181 j 2 He took, his M A 
degree from the Calcutta Presidency College, uhere 
he had distinguished hmiseK at every examination 
during Ins collegiate course On leaving college he 
•competed for and won the Premchand Rovchaud 
Scholarslnp of Rs 1,000 He served for some time 
,13 Professor of Mathematic* m the Engineering 
<oUcge and then in the company of the brilliant and 
•masterful Keshub Chimder Sen he proceeded ts Eng- 
land, where he joined Chnsl s College at Cambridge 
5oon Ills ability biought him into prominence there 
also and he became President of the Cambndge 
Union for some time He was sixteenth wrangler at 
ihe M ithenialical Tripos, — in those days a high un- 
precedented distinction for an Indian — and soon 
after he was called to the Bv and returned to India 
in 1874. 


Mr Bose, instead of achieving distinction at the 
•CtIu m B.ir, comminccii hi» career al (he mofuail 
arliere he roon athmed a high degree o( secces^ and 
anu&edmonej enor..,hto uieest m Ihe A»sam Tea 
Induslrj Meamrlnle ht, q„,d, m„ed energies acre 
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directtd al o (o problems of education In •!! Ili3l 
concerned students be Ind bctn taking a livtij «n 
tercet and in 1877, he w is appointed a hellos of the 
Unntr‘;it} of Calcutta ind the \tar after, vhile 
thirf\»t\\o, lie ua<s tletterl a Sjndic foi the I acultv of 
Arts He did much good work in the Unnersil) and 
although Ills «;trcmious attempts at converting the 
Cilculta Umversitv into a teaching ljniver<alj proved 
futile Jjc succeeded in gelling the "ide }imit lor the- 
Matriculation candidates ibohshed He remodelled 
the I’remch ind liojchand Sclio!ai-i.Ijip Examination 
the scholarship being made more an incentive to 
future work than a revv ird for past labours When 
Lord Ihpon recognising his eminent position as an 
Educationist offeree! him tlie Piesidenfship of the 
Education Commission in lt>82 he is said to hive 
declined the honoir, for the purely unselfisli reason 
that Ins beinga native would detract from theweight 
of the Coniiui'ision s recommendations Howeve'*, 
he accepted a seat on the Commission and tried to 
be of use to the President Sir W^ Hunter He 
opened two Schools oneforbo3s and the other for 
girls The former known as the Citv School opened 
in 1880, still survives as theCiU Collegewith a build- 
ing of its own opened bj Lord Ripon The latter 
has been amalgamated bv the Beihune College 
Committee w ilh their Institution 

Mr Bose vvas nominated to the Ben^-il Legis- 
lative Council m 188G and m 180^ he took his seat 
again as the elected representative of tlie Uiiiver 
sitj He vvas also a Municipal Councillor He 
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Wis instrumental m organising on a sounder liasis 
two of the great institutions of Bengal — the National 
Indian Axsocntion and the Indian Association for 
the cuUis'ation of science. 

In pm ate life Mr. intens-ly reli- 

gious. At first a follower of Keshuh CWundcr Sen 
and Ins devoted adhercnt,afler iliebre-ik-up of Keshiib's 
Sum], Mr. Boac alongv.ith others founded .molher 
Sann] for n-ligious worslnp. His piety and real con- 
tinued, un ibitccl ever affectionate and charitable, he 
had muiy firm friend>aud .admiring acquamtaiicbs. 

In 1897, his licalth being inditTeant, lie was 
advised to proceed to Europe. Aftera short Stiy in 
Germany he went over to England and for some 
period hennderthcainpiccsoflhcBritish Committee 
of the Congess, addrcs'Cd many public meetings, 
pit iding for the redro of India's wTongs. His. 
mcc-.<inll\lK»urs inthisdircction told heavily on his 
healtii. In 1898, being cho'.en to preside over the 
ikhbtotions ol the Indian Nation d Congress at 
Maclrt^ he dJnered one of the most soul-stiiring 
addrcv«.*s ever known mCongrc«aunaK Hw health 
f uhngsubscquentl^ he rttiml from public life, to rt ip- 
pear but only oncx*at thehjingof the foundation-stone 
of the I'ctlcTition Hall — “inot>edicncc to the inunpet 
c.al! of duly ” He died m ISUd, leaving hi> coun- 
tr>'m*i\ "a Uutc more of the earnest longing lobe 
Roo<l and true and useful licfore their dij clo^h 
and their life’s work is done." 
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A National Awakening. 

FOUNDATION OF FEDEI!ATIO\ HALL 

At}OI<fe.S!> V\ A H &0&E 

beloved fnends Malioincdan 'ind Hindu, Fellow 
Citizens of one and indivisible Benf^nl — A Risbi of old 
blessed the gods that he b'td lived to see the daj when 
the duinc snge of Kapilavtsthtt wis ushered mto the 
world 1 "vm not •% Risht nor worthy to touch the feet 
of one, but yet 1 bless our Fnther m Heiven, who is 
the common Father ind Judge of the Englishman md 
Ihe Indnn nlike thit 1 hive lived to see this di>, which 
mirks I think! miy 51} the birth of i nation I come 
amongst >ou is one ilmost risen from the dead to see 
this moment of a nitionil opbenval ind of national 
iwikening Drawn from m> «iick bed, wlierellnie 
been secluded from Ihe world b) serious illness for 
neart} ay ear, dlovv me to express m} grateful thanks 
to }ou for the great and the signal privilege you 
I i\e conferred on me by associating me'with*}Our 
selves on this great ind histone occasion which 
will live in the inniH of Bengal, and mirk an 
epoch in ils history I see around me liter i long- 
time the flees of minj dear fnends ind comrades 
■who hive been in the front of the fight I salute 
them ind I s.ihite you ill on this dij of solemn 
-ecollections ind solemn resolves. 


Jt ts indeed a day of mourning to us when the pro 
vinoe has been sundes«d by ofiicial fiat, and the 
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Jadsome spint of union and of communitj of interest 
vhicli had been growing stronger day bj daj, runs the 
danger of being wrecked and destrojed, and man) 
other evils into wliFch thwisnot Uie ^occrfsioh to enter 
arc hkelj-do foilow in its w iLe And jet in the dis 
pens ition of Prov idence not unoften out of ev il cometli 
1 ood , and the dark and threatening <*Ioud beforfe us is 
so fringed with beauteous gold and brightening beams, 
nnd so fraught with the prospect of a newer and a 
stronger national union, that- rte may look upon it 
almost as a daj of rejoioang Yet, as out glorious 
noet has sung in one of Ini ntany noble and inspiring 
utterances, Mora Gang e Bdn Ashe ch e ' the dead 
c“rrenUe»i md >■«■»"<[.> felt the Ml 

.nd (un of the Hood, nod le swelhoR m >ls depths Hale 
- not aU heard the booming of that national call and 
1 solemn summons to our hearUPLef our souk 
fortli in gladness to the throne of the Most 
H?ch at this sacred fatal hour of the new and 
Vtuted Bengali nation let us bear in mind, as 
rivriter m the has said that from 

/S-irk clouds descend life giving sliovvcrs and from 
Jrled furrovv-s spring up the hfe sustaining golden 
^ that in bitter biting winter is laid the germ of 
f^‘ftrious spring I belongto the sundered Province 
{ East Bengal, and jet, mj brethren never did in^ 
heart chng more dearly la j*ou, or jour hearts cherish 
uamorc lovingly than at the present moment, and for 
all the future that lies before us. The ofhcLal sepa 
laUon has drawn us indeed far closer together and 
made us stronger in united broUierhood Hindu, 
Mussulman and Chrisban, Nor^l), East and West, with 
the resounding sea bcne3lh~an belong toonemdivis 
iblc Bengal , <a> again, my ^ends, from the depth of 
jour hearts, to cue mdlvnsiWr Bengal • the common 
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the beloved, the ip\er<herjshed Molhcrl'tnd of uS^H 
In spite of e\erj gtlicr sep^r»tlOn of creed, this creed 
of the gommon Motherland w.tU brmg ns tieaccr, heart 
to heart, and brother to brothef 

And this Federation Hall, the foundation stone of 
nhich IS being laid to daj notonU on this spot of land, 
but on our moistened, tencful hearts is the embodiment 
and M ible s>mbol of this spirit of union, the inemonal 
to future generations 5 cton^m of tliistinhapp} daj and 
of the utihappj pohej which has attempted to separate 
m into two parts It will, 1 trust, be a place for all onr 
national gatlierings , m its rooms will be held social 
reumops and meetings (or ditfereut putiioses There 
will be probabl) gNannasiums, room for a hbrat) of 
reference, and of useful publications, and for news 
\ apers, classes for the singing of national songs, and 
for the reaLalion and coUivaiion of all that promotes 
i spirit of patriotism, of self sacrifice, and true culture, 
accommodation, too I hope, will m lime be provided 
for aasitors from other parts of Bengal, and, it ma) be, 
of India Those of sou who Ime been to Amritsar 
have seen how the golden temple there is throughout daj 
and night the scene of worship of holj reading, and 
hoi) associations I hope in the same wa) this Hall 
wiU be a place where all that moulds and forms a 
growing nation, all that upUfts and regenerates the 
national character, and trams it up to tnie manhood 
and ever) noble impulse, shall alwajs find their place 
and atits shrme shall come for worship ever) member 
of the Bengali nation ItwiHbe a temple raised in honour 
of our common Motherland, not onl) for national 
union but also for national progress, lit me eaniestl) 
appeal tojoual! and tfarongh^ou to the millions of 
^ngal, for funds to make this temple vrorthj of itself 
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iihdsome spirit of iititon and of cominunit) of iiiferesf 
wlucli Ind been growing stronger day b> day, runs the 
danger of being wrecked and destroyed, and ininj 
other e\ils^nlo.\^hreh tbi^is^t thij^occasioh to enter 
are Iikelj'to iollow in its wake ;\nd jtt fn*the dis 
pensation of Proxidente not unoften out of e\il cometh 
good ; and the dark and Ihrcaienin^ dioud befort ns is 
so fringed with beauteous gotd and brightening beams, 
and so fraught Wit!) the prospect of a newer and a 
stronger national union, tliat' wtei may look upon it 
almost as a day of rejoicing YtS, as ouc > glorious 
poet has sung in one lof liiS nlany' noble and inspiring 
utternnceb, “Mora Gang-e Bda'Aflie^ch e,” tlie dead, 
currentless, and swampy riser lias feltilhe full force 
and fury of the Hood, and la swelling m its depths H,a\e 
w e not all heard the booming of that national call,, s^nd 
its solemn summons to our hearts? Let our souls 
mount forth m gladness to the throne of the Most 
High at this sacred fatal hour of the new and 
united Bengali nation . let us bear m mind, as 
a writer m the Vatnka his said, that from 
dark clouds descend life giimg sliouers, and from 
parted furrows spring up the life>sustainmg golden 
gram, that in bitter, biting winter is laid the germ of 
the glbrious spring I belong to the sundered Province 
of East Bengal, and jet^ my brethren, never did niy 
heart cling more dearly to you, or your hearts cherish 
us more lovingly than at the present moment, and for 
all the future that lies before us The “ official ” sepv 
lation has drawn us indeed far closer together and 
made us stronger in united brotherhood Hindu, 
Mussulman, and Christian, ^^st and West, with 

the resounding sea beneath — all belong tooneindivis 
iblc Bengal ; say again, -rtiyuftiends, from the deptfi of 
your hearts, to one indIvislblff‘’Bengal : the common 
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the the je%ep<henshcd Motberlind oi u^all 
In spste oi t\et> ^>Uier gcjviTAhon of creed, this creed 
of the common Motherland will bring us nearer, heart 
to heart, and brother to brother 

And this Federation Hall, the foundation stone of 
\^hich IS being laid to daj notoolj on this spot ofland, 
but on our moistened, tearfulhearts, is the embodiment 
and % isible sj mbol of \\\i& spirit of union the memorial 
to future generations jet unborn of tlusunlnrpydaj and 
oftheunhappj policy uhich has attempted to separate 
us into two parts It will, 1 trust, be a place for all our 
national gatherings, in its rooms will be lield social 
reunions and meetings for different piuposes There 
will be probably gymnasiums room for a library of 
reference, and of useful publications, and for news 
[ apers, classes for the singing of r\atJonaI songs, and 
(or the recitation and cultiiation of all that promotes 
i spirit of patriotism, of self sacrifice, and true culture, 
accommodation, too, I hope, will m lime be prOMded 
for Msitors from other parts of Bengal, and, it may be, 
of India Those of\ouwho Ime been to Amritsar 
haiesecnhow the golden temple there is throughout day 
and night the scene of worship, of holy reading, and 
holy associations I hope in llie same way this Hall 
will ben place where all tint moulds and forms a 
growing nahon, all lint uplifts and regenerates the 
national cinracter, and trains it up to true manhood 
and e\ery noble impulse, shall always find their place, 
and at its shnne shall come for worship every member 
of the Bengali nation Itwillbc a temple raised in honour 
of o«r common Mptlieiland, not only for national 
union but also for nation i! progress, lit me earnestly 
appeal to you all, and through you to the millions of 
Bengal, for funds to maVe this temple worthy of itself 
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The rich will, I ha\t «o doubt, from their alum 
dince p\c tliousaniK and teirt of thousands, but 
I tnist no Bengali, howexcr poor, mil refrain from 
bringing hts olTenug to tliwslinnc, hi« pra>cr for ils 
completion, and liMe^ortsfortt) suitable miintenance 
Lete%er) brick of tins bmidmg bear testimony to tlie 
devotion and palriotn. ardour of our people Let us 
remember that litre shall be formed the integrating 
factors — the factors that uill make for our union 
against the disrupting inlluence of adisidetl interest 
and diaided Goternment 

I lejoice from m> heart that this ceremons « 
present!) to l>c folfovstd t>> an inauguration for 
furllienng and consolidating the industrn! deselop 
ment of the countf), on ashich depends the material 
«l\*ation of milhons-m thu. land. And set the tuo m 
a»o>rati£)ns arc not separate, but one, and like the 
vicrtd C»ange> and the hoh Jumna the\ wiU com 
mingle their waters and unite their waxes m one 
merra march to the arurc sea In this Hall 1 l>tliexe, 
lectures will be dehsered and discussions held on all 
subjects bearing on the commercial and industrial 
progress of the coiintr) Its rooms wall contain 
economic museums ansi i-arnples of commercial 
pioducts of the land — even though on a •small ssmle 
for the present this maj be — and eapcriments will he 
held of a practical character It will be the rendezvous 
of all interested in this great cause of industrial progress, 
and will in various olher waj*s promote those interests 
In fact, this Hall will as it grows and expands be 
the natural and the neccssarj liome of the movement 
for the industnal advance of the countr) And it is 
htting that from this scene of the future Fedentiort 
Hall, )-ou shall march together in solemn procession. 
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■to the scene ol the mdustrnl ceremcnj ntthe house ot 
•our honoured friend, Rni Pnsupnti Nith Bose 

Here let nienddressnfcw woidhtojou on the igitn 
ittJii which Ins conuilscd this province for the Inst two 
months, in connevion with llicquestion of its pnrlitioni 
and stirred from its innermos.! depths tliehenrtof every 
•scLtiQu of the community, from the highest to the 
lowest, from the rich zemmdnr in the town to the 
poorest ol the poor in hi» hwmWe cotlngc For they 
indeed fiLnlly misnpprchemt this inovement who 
imngine tint itis the student community or any other 
•single section or two Ml the province that Ins enused 
tins iiphenvel I think you ill for the irdour, devotion 
itul spirit of sicrifice which hive so fir distingtnshed 
your efforts I have Iieird of people and even of res 
\vcctiWe )<mruils which speik gUbljrof the Hwlessness 
mid disobedience to t ithonty of our student comnyini 
ty Let me beir testimony — ini\ this 1 cm do from 
person il know leclge—is to vvint is tliiis described is 
iiwle>sness ind disobedience on the pirt of students 
■of British universities, whom our students would not 
tven drc-uii of ipproichingin thiirespect But I will 
not piusc to give cMinples numerous ind gliring is 
they ire, but wonder whether our rulers ind our 
enhe^, most ot whom I ptesume U vve pissed through 
the universilics of their coiuitry hive so completely 
forgotten the experiences of lUeir own student days 
Why, our students ire iMalulely spotless, in eompiri 
son With British youths is, indeed, I bcheve they are 
sjvjtless, notas i mittcr of eompinson out), but by 
"themselves 

Let Ui, my friends, continue m the sime career- 
TcgirdlesH of ourown persoml interest ind all indivi 
<h it ind sectiomt jeitouMcs, il such indeed Ihere he# 
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For if the t^e spirit of loving Tncl ^nothing of 

i biser mixture be ours ^urel^ God uiU provide foru> 
and for ivjit, mj student friends and grant us true hap 
pjncss and the true Wessmg— hosr great onij those who 
liave tasted it tan say — of a self-consecrated existence 
Let uo all specially see to it that no linlessness ebame 
tense or even tmge our proceedings Let us be tlie. 
victims if need be bntneverthe perpetrators of vvTOng 
— the victims it maj be of ignorant misinformed or 
perverse authoritj or of a too often unscnipuIo»& 
police \\ e have to team the divine lesson of how to 
suffer No “V agni is complete wathout sacrifice nnd 
tins IS the teaching of nil senptores Let us be pre 
pared if such should be the short sighted and suicidal 
polic} of an> of our rulers, to suffer persecution for the 
sake of our Motherland for from the thorns we slnlL 
tread will be formed a crown o( glor> for the countr> 
that gave them birth The air is full of rumours of re 
pressive action of the authorities special!) against our 
students f do not know whether to believe them or 
not for in •<pite of confidence m the present ruler of 
the province, and I believe Ills singlemiiided desjie to- 
do justice there are administrators and advisers behind 
and tieneath him and (he pages of liistorj are filled 
with instances m winch repression, and not sjmpathj 
or kindness, or attempt to changeconvictions Ins been 
the last hope of a discredited bureaucracj (he last wea 
pon of an irresfionsrhlc auttiont} How fuhJetoo and 
doomed to failure and mi ch worse than failure such 
attempts have been tsalso amplj shown m the self 
same pages but lessons of wisdom and j ast experience 
are not unhappilj alvvajs feamt Or alwajs profited I } 

But I pray of the Most High that in this crisis he may 
guide the counsels of our rulers unto the patJis of 
Righteousness and justice I ct them remember the 
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j^oldeii nile and phcc themstfUts m our position let 
them -icttlnt the\ rrtij nnweron the Di) ol Judgment 
for tUc cxcrcwe of the great powers wiih which thej 
In\e been entrustetl over tlieir fellow ennturcs, ind 
wlnt tliej ln\e done to these, the Icnst of their 
brethren And I venture to ippeit to nil Englishmen 
not to shun ui but tosidc*\nd sjmp'ithisc with us m 
this struggle for the simple n«L<iertion on our part of 
liunnn nghts appeal to them that thej maj be true 
to their noblest ideals whichhivc made their annalv 
and proceedings famous and immortal in hi 5 tor),and 
grint us a little of the Ubert) and freedom wUicli Ihej 
have themselves enjoyed m such tbiindant and 
bounteous measure 

One lias heard of different orders in this coimtrj for 
rehgiousandphihnthropicscrvice of vowsofseH sacn 
fiting devotion carried to life last da> Inter joit 
m> friends into what I might call the order of the 
Motherland or of Bangabliunn and with chancteis 
unstained aims that are placed high and spirits that 
are pure and noble and absolutely self forgetful serve 
the land and suffer for the land of join birth Hindus 
and Mussulmans let us in the name of God all unite in 
this sacred crusade for the welfare and prosperitj of 
our common mother We have come most of us bare 
of foot and in garbs of mourning to the site of our 
future shrine Silent ate the busj marts of men ant? 
silent IS the roar of trade Throughout the town and 
its stiburls all shops — Hindu Mussulman and Mar 
vvari — are closing all shops in fact except the smalF 
fraction ow ned V35 Englishmen \\ c all present in our 
tens of thousands here and milions throughout the 
provinces I believe are fasting to daj and no fires shalP 
be kindled in our heartlis But let that fire burn m 
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■cur henrts, piirifj us, "ind Iwiiidle an enthiisnsm wlut-*' 
■^Inll be nil the bnghter and nil the wanner for the 
■ipieRclied fire m otir homes . 

And now, farewell mj frtend>, with these, whiwh 
tnaj perchance be the last words which 1 shall utter to 
joti on this side of Bternit). F irewell on this d i> of 
fraternal union, when the bond of Kakhi is tied in our 
arms Much that comes pouring into m} heart must 
remain unsaid- Ours is not the land of the rising 
sun for to Japan victorious, self sacrificing and 
magnanimous, belongs that title , but may 1 not say 
that ours is the land where the sun is rising again 
where after ages of darkness and gloo n, witfi the help 
{let Tnegratefdll) acknowledge) of fcngland and fnglisli 
•culture, the glowing light !•> bursting once again over 
the face of the land Let all pra> that the grace of 
<»od m ij ble-is our course, direct our steps, and steel 
our hearts Let action, ind not words, be our motto 
nnd inspiring guide And then sli iH m) dream be 
re dised of a beauteous land ble»sed b) nature, and 
tilled b} men true and inanlj.and heroic in every good 
4,ause — true children ot the Motherland Let us see m 
cur he irt of hearts the Heaveiisopepmg and the anglts 
descending In ancient books tlie gods are described 
as. showering llovversand garlands on the scene of a 
notable battle See we not mj friends those llowers 
dropped to day from self s.anic hands, welcoming us 
to the new battle, not ot blood but of ni inl^ effort and 
stern resolve in the countrj s cause 

And Thou, Oh Ood of this ancient land the pro 
tcclor and saviour ol \rjavartta, and the merciful 
Father of us all, bj whatever name we call upon Thee, 
tie with us on this day, tnd as a father gathercth his 
•children under his arms, do Ttiou gather us under Thv 
protecting and sanctifying care 
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Babu Surendranath '^tsanerjee^ , 



A born orator with an inspiring presetiSf; a 
anoulcler of thoughts with a directing force, a great 
leader with willing, large following Bibu Sur“n- 
dratnih Banerjea is a true manner of the 
Indian Vational \e»sel and his is the holjr nam® that 
nnVes the whole India feel united, th'*pite the diffe 
aences of race, creed and colour He belongs to the 
Brahmin caste famous for it> wealth of learning 
He was horn at Calcutta m 18-lB 


He IS th“ second of the five sons of BabP Durga 
Chinn Bancrjce, one ol ftie heading Allopathic 
practitioners in Bengal, from whom he inheri- 
ted his chaiactcnstic energ> and whole htarltd 
deletion to work In early childhood Surendranath 
was sent to a Pnf/iasl: I'a for lus prim iry cduc i‘ion 
At the age ofscsen he joined the Do^etnn Collegt, 
an institution (hen a> now mainly direcletl lo the 
-education of Anglo Indian aoulhs To this fact of hjs 
-earls contact with English speaking joulhs m ij be 
-ascribed s considerable share of his facility a$ m 
■orator of modern times In 18BJ with L-ahn as 
•second langu ige, he s*a:ured a first chis m the 
Entrance Esamination This success brought him a 
•junior scholarship A pass again in llie first 
<hssinlhc h A Examination secured for bun i 
■“senior scholarship He graduated m but 

onlj in (he second cl ijs, o mg to attieksof illne-^. 
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On tlie recommcndition of the then FVincipil of 
the Di\ttnn Collect me! njpiii>t the uishe> of Ins re- 
Uttvi.' Surcjulninth u-i'^ «;cnt to Englind jn tt> 
compete for the ICS He joined (lie Uni\er«it\ 
Colleije in I-ondon 'ind uorkctl -ismcIiioii'K as i 
student under Prufc^>«or Henrs MorIe% md Profe5v>or 
Go’dstuckcr from whom lie stiidietl Enj^lisli nnd 
Sansknt rc^pectuelj In It'i.'t, he appeartd for the 
ICS ilon;» with Messrs R C Dnlt, Behir) Lai 
Gvipt ‘vnd Snpad BaUa)t Thakiir A pallrN S».nti- 
m ilal objection i". to hi> btinj* o\cr the pa“scrnied 
aj’ewnsWT.Ned b\ the. authonties Siirendrtmlh wt-, 
houcser, dlowedto tompete for the Examimtioh,. 
md cmic out siicccsMul Ht w is posted av assistmt 
MVistmtc of Sslhct in September Ih'l, md cime- 
bad to India, fust a few wieka after the unfortunate 
de iMi of his fatln.r 
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the staff of the Free Church College without severing 
his connection with the former Institution. In 18S2, 
he started a school with about a hundred students on 
the roll and it grew into the modem Ripon College 
one of the foremost of Educational institutions in 
Bengal. In 18S7, a branch school w"is established 
at Howrah. 

Babu Surcndran.tth began Ins journalistic career 
by taking charge of Ihe RengaUe which had been 
starttd cluen> bv Mr. W. C. Roncrjee. He con-*- 
'erted it from a weekly into a daily and edited 
it With such conspicuous ability that its cirail.ation 
now’ stands at about tJ.OOO copies While editor, he, 
wiote fearlessly in 188‘t about (be eccentric conduct 
of a judge of the CalcutU High Court, who had in 
a case capriciously ordered the production of an 
idol (asi/igmiij) in eaidence. He was inconsequence 
prosecuted for contempt of Court and was sentenc- 
ed by a majont) of judges, (Sir R C Mitter 
dissenting) to two months imprisonment The case 
excited the keenest interest in the coiintrj .and a 
wawe of sympath) and indignation passed oxer it 
when the sentence vms pronounced-indignation 

at the harshness of the sentence, .ind sxmpithj for 
the fearless and patriotic xicUm of judici il wrath 

As .1 public man Bibu Surendranath's sense 
of public dut> was so strong Uiat, when the Indian 
Association wa-. slaited in lb7C under the auspices of 
men like Messrs. A M. Bose and M. M. Ghose, in- 
Spite of the death of his only son that morning, he 
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attended the in'iu^uration mtiting of the Asj>ociation 
Jn tht evening of the same dav Surtndnailli has 
long been and still is its Secretary 

In the Conj,revs platform, B dm Surcndrainth 
IS one of the moat prominent figures and perhaps the 
ablest orator, in its ranks, winch India has produced, 
which latter fact has added not a little to his unboun- 
ded popularitv He joined the Congre-ss in ISfitr and 
avasknowi iniong the moderile:>of those davs as 
ihe *'re<l radical for ins fearless, exposition of tlie 
relations beivveen the. Government and the people 
But his orations ever held his audience spell bound 
and once m the fifth Congress, hi# stirring appeal for 
funds brought i prompt response in the shape of 
siibscnptions amounting to Rs t,0,000 In 1«15, he 
was called on to pre*side over the Poona Congress, 
and his Pn^idenfial Speech ocaipied over 2 hours 
and 4b mniu e» m dthvtrv At llie fifth Congress, it 
had been resolvefl that a deputation should he sent 
to Engl ind m connection watli the agitation for the 
reconstitution of fh“ Legislative Councils And 
Surendranath was on that deputation B> h s fervour 
and bnlliaiit eloqutntx lie extorted universal admi 
ration m Fngland, and his ,:peeches there were 
chieflj instrumental in building up a public opinion 
which led to tlie Legislative Councils Act of 
He went a second time to England on a deputation, 
this tune m lb 'S, asa delegate of the Indian Associa 
tion to give evidence before the Welbj Oimm ssioiv 

In Ib'tk Babu Surendnnatli was among the first 
who >3tm thereformed LegislativasCouncjJs In lb94. 
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w IS elcUtcl ind njiuii m 18‘K> b> the Corporation 
Caltutti, in Ib'ia b> the District Board for the 
Presidency Dimsiqu Inl'tOO, nlthoughit was not the 
of the District Bo*u-d to send a representatne, Sir 
John Woodhurn valued his’serviccs so highly that he- 
accorded the Board the privilege of sending a repre- 
sentative and it elected Babu Sjrcndranath a second 
tune m order to help in the discussion over the 
'^lunicipal Bill, which w'as then on the Legislative 
anvil While in the Council, he was instrumental m 
tin, passing of the Sanitary Dr unage Act of lb‘'i5, 
but Ills opposition to the Calcutt i Municipal Act 
proved (utile 

In 1^02, he was igain elected Pie-'ideiit of the 
National Congiess In l‘’0'», when the notorious 
Partition of Bcngil stirred Bengali sentiment to its 
ver) depti), B ibu SurtndranatU stood upas the 
leader and evponent of the National ciuse and he 
has been one of the foremost to piotest again&t that 
impolitic measure bj idvocating the lio\coft of 
British articles Although he is giowmg older he 
is still show ing a bold front in the field of politics 
Long live Babu Siirendianath Banerjea the Pillar of 
a peoples hope 
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1 haNC hdrd the Sw'wICNhi movement described is 
■‘thesodlled Swidestu movement bj high offictUs 
and bj the represenlattves of the Anglo Indian Press 
I confess I don t quite understand ulntis meant bj 
the expression But I maj mike i guess Wlnt 
perl aps is implied is tint ours js reaU) i polititnl 
anoveinent masked under an eco lOniic giuse If I am 
Ti{.ht in this interpret ition I will <1} this that the des 
onption is both inadeqnateaiid misleading Simdeshism 
as or more \ roperly speaking was until its more recent 
developments a | urelj economic movement, winch, in 
the particular circumstances ol our prov ince rcceiv ed an 
iinpetiib from political considerations Swadeshism 
came into beini, long before even Lord Curzon assumed 
the reins ol oflice Us existence was ignored amid the 
anmnUnov s distractions of our politic il controv ersies 
'While other and more ephemeral movements 
monoi ohsed public attention the infant Hetquies 
avas yovvang III streiigtli and stature lajmg up for 
itself a iicli reserve fund of energj which was to 
quahfj it for its marvellous achievements in the future 
The infant Hercules lias now grown info j ears of 
adolescence and his labours have just begun 

1 Ime beard the Swadeshi movement described 
ns being in the domain ot economics what the Congress 
IS m the domain of politics 1 venture to think it is a 
good deal more than thaU It is not merely as 
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economic or n socnl or t politicil mo\cment, but it is- 
an all comprehensi\e movement co extensive with the’ 
entire circle of our nafioml life and in which are- 
centred-^the /mrtnj sided ’ictiiifies -df oltf growing, 
community It is the ralljing crj of al! India of her 
muUitudmotis races and peoples It appeals to all — - 
high and low, ncli and poor It is understood bj all 
The' Deccan peasant or the Bengali rustic maj find 
some difliculty m understanding the merits of a sjstem. 
of representative government The subtleties of the 
question involved in the separation of judicial froinr 
executive functions maj elude the grasp of his untrain- 
ed mind But wlicnjovitcU him that the wealth of 
the country must be kept m the country, that it is to 
his adsantage that it should be so hept and that 
for this purpose lie must purchase counlrj made 
articles m preference to foreign articles he opent 
wide his ejes and ears and drtnl^v m the lesson A. 
glow of intelligence illumines his features hope for 
the moment chases avvij the settled mclanchol) of his- 
countenance, and he recognises that herein hes t)ie 
solution of what to him is the problem of problems^ 
the removal of the povertyof himself and of his class 
He stands bj >oii and salutes jou as his deliverer 

Gentleman fifteen months ago mj late lamcntctl 
friend, Mr Anundo \fohtin Bose whose memory jon 
respect and whose name I revere and adore — had a 
conversation in connexion with the partition question 
with a high official of the Government. That officiil 
said to m> friend Mr Bose if ‘he masses were to 
interest themselves in public affurs (he Government 
of this country would liaie to bt conducted iijion 
totally different principles \Vc are resolved to 
bring the m3S.>es and the classes together and to 
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-YssoCidle than vvUh us m out political ayhilions 
We w resolved to hbcriUsc this great Govern 
mtnt jind broad base it upon the foundations of the 
■willing lojalty and tlie devoted allegiance of the peo 
pie Th It j-epreScnU the goal of our aspirations The 
Congress has brought the educatetlcommunitj through 
out the conntrj upon the same platform Swadcshism 
will bring tlie classes and llie masses upon the same 
platform 

Sw*ade!>hism is based ut>on the love of country and 
aiot the hatred of the foreigner I know the statement 
will at once be challenged It will 1 e said that Svvade 
shism has accentuated the acerbities of antagonism 
If it has done so we are gmlUcss We arem no vva) 
responsible for it We have lecn the persecuted 
lather than the persecutors We have suffered but 
■v.e have not retaliated Hail to see wherein the ele 
Tnent of racial hatred comes tn at all If ^ou dop t 
•choose to purchase an article manufactured bj me 
does It follow that joH hate me ? (Avoice No) With 
-Similar consistenc} jou may saj that beca ise you don t 
■choose to eat food cooked by me therefore you hate 
me \bsolutel} no sort of racial antagonism or strife 
is involved in Swadeshism Further, in the domain of 
■the emotions the possvssmg of a particular quality 
involves the negation of its opposite Love of justice 
involves the hatred of injustice Love of truth involves 
the hatred of falsehood Love of the goods of one s 
-own country necessarily involves dislike — I will not say 
hatred— of the goods of a foreign country If there is 
an element of dislike arewp responsible for it? It is 
anheicnt m the very nature of things. Once again 1 
that Sw-adeslusm. is based upon the love of 
country Our object is to popularise the vise of 
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indifienous nrtjclffs to foster the grouth nnd dc- 
>eIopmcnt of nidii,enous arts and mdustnes and 
to vifegjiard the conntr} against the growing enU 
of impo\eriihmcnt Onrs is one of the jxxircst cotm- 
tnes m the \rorld — so poor that there is none to 
do her obeis.incc She is no loitger the countr> ului.Ii 
once excited the cupidit) of foreign conquerors — n 
country uhose pristine splendour brought doun upon 
her fertile pLiins the ntamuding hordes froni the nnd 
steppes of Centmt Asm Her dij*s of prospentj arc 
gone — I hoj'e not for eier Our poxertj is accentuited 
bj the ofnci-il dmin and the commercial drain The 
official dram consists of the Home Charges I ni i> sa^ 
that until there is a further expansion of tlie Le^islatne 
Councils and we has c a potent \oicc o\er thepjhhc 
expenditure, the olTicial dram will continue unchecV'*d 
and imdiminished Tlie commercial drain is a factor 
uhtch sse can grapple with at once We spend aliout 

fift) crofca of rupees c\er> scar in purchasing foreign 
articles- In Bengal, gcotJemeo we spend about swfeen 
crorcs eserj jear upon the purchase of foreign 
manufactured piece goods Our population is eight 
Cfores; therefore independently of the taxes which w& 
pay to the British Gocernment, we pay a poll taxoi 
its 2 (2 j Sit) per head We are resohedto put an 
end to this pol tax And I ask you to help us to do so 

Swadeshism IS an aU-comprehensne moini'nt In 
Bengaltt has recolutiomsedour ideals and conceptiona 
The air is surcharged with the industrial spirit The: 
craze for senice has received a checic. Thespintof 
self rehaa ce is abroad We are making an earnest and 
organised eflfort to place education, general and 
technical, ainder national control and conduct it 
in accordance acith national ideals and aspirations- 
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All this rcjiresenlA lljc trend of llunRs in Beng-il 
Tlie Benfinl of to dnN — Bengal after the pirtitioii — Is *i 
a cry different place from Bengal Viefore the pntition 
As 1 ha\-e refer'-ed to the partition, ! maj perhaps for 
a moment he permitted to allude to that which fills the- 
heart of L\erj patriotic Bengali Mr Morle> has told 
us that the partition IS a settled fact We decline to- 
accept the partition as a settled ficl Wcrtedincto- 
accept what IS a wrong agnesous wrong an outrage- 
upon public sentiment as among the settUes of hfennd 
administration The wrong must be undone My 
eaniest appeal to jam all is to sympathise and to 
CO operate with us in undoing tint which is the most 
gnevous mjurj that wehaae suffered m the whole 
course of our conneaion with England Mal»e it an 
All India question It is not a question affecting a 
mere lemlorial reslistntmtioii The issues are much 
gras er than th it Tlie question is whether the public 
opinion of a great proanice is to be flouted and treated 
with undisguised contemj t in » matter which aitallj 
affects the interests of tiie pronnee It is m another 
form and in a different garb the old old question of the 
assertion of poputar opinion, the Miidication of the 
principle of self goaernment 

III conclusion I would mate m earnest appeal (o 
you once again on behalf of Swadeshism Gather 
round the S>v3deshi mo\*ement and uplift its banner 
Carrs it from Milage to \iUage, from touai to town, 
und from district to distnet spread the glad tidings of 
great jo> throughout the length and breadth of 
tins great Presidency Take the Swadeshi row and 
yOu will ha\elud broad and deep the iound i 
tions of your industrial and political emancipation 
Tie Suaideshim -all thms^ in your thonghH and 
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nctions, in joiir ul^ il-. intl tspintioiis Pnng buk 
tlie nncicnt dnj-s of puritj -iiiU ^elf sicrifite All Asi i 
is nstir witli tlie pulaitionCof p neu life Tlie sim liis 
risen m llic bist Jnpnn lias saluted the rising sun 
That sun in meridnii spltiidoiir \\ ill pas*, tlirougli our 
■coiintrj Oil, prepare ^ourseUes for the idrcnt of 
1hat glorious daj Dedicate jourseUes with ab^o^utc 
self denial to the s«T\n,e of jour Motherland Let us 
■consecrate oursehes to the sctaicc of this great and 

;nncicnt land Let all dilTertOces l>e buried all strifes 
4vnd inimosities affajed, anrf/et the jarring notes of the 
party dissensions be hushed in the presence of the pros 
irate form of our Motherland Sw adcshisni does not ex 
<,lude foreign ideals or foreign learning or foreign arts 
and industries, but insists th it thc\ shall be assimilated 
into the nationals) stem, be moulded after the national 
pattern and be incorporated into the life of Hie nation 
Such is m> conception of Snaideshism Once again 
in the name of Svvadeshism, I ask )OU to take the 
Swadeshi sou that from tins da> forward }ou will 
devote )oursehes life and soul to the service of jo/ir 
Motherland 

PROTEST AGAINST 
BABU B C PALS INCARCERATION 
Babu Surendranath Banerjea said — 

We are met here to express our sympathy with 
Babu Bipin Chandra Pal in Ins troubles — to record 
our appreciation of his courage and our strong dis- 
approval of the severe punishment inflicted upon him 
Differences of opinion, m respect of pubhc questions 
are only natural, and I, for one am prepared towel 
come them, \<*hen they do not lead to personal recri 
anmabon or the debasement of the public taste Tliere 
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Tfe m 111 } wlio differ from B^bu B C Pal in bis politi 
cil ideils and principles I nm not sure to ha\eal'>\E}i> 
been in igreement with him I differed from him in 
nun} matlersin the past. I may }et differ from him 
an the fu*iire But no matter wliatour differences mi} 
be, no matter what may be the character and tlie com 
pleaion of his political creed, if a public man is in 
1ro ible m obeying what he believes to be the mandate 
of his conscience, ro} sympathies go forth for him. I 
stand b} his side, I grieve oxer his sorrows, and f would 
nnfeignedlv rejoice if I could help to lighten the 
burden of hiS nuseries. I know sometlungof the horrors 
of prison life In the best of circumstances, it is a 
long drawn agon} For libcrt} is the very breath of life, 
“the soul of human h ippiness and no graver misfortune 
can befall the liumblcstol us than thedepnvatioa of 
Ins libcrt} 'S o« may be mc.ircervted m a golden cage 
and the creature comforts of life m i} be ministered to 
^on in plentiful abundance, but }ou are still a prisoner 
and the mostmiserablc of human beings 1 am not here 
to defend the course of conduct winch Bibu B C Pal 
followed \ou, at an} rate, m Ihu assembly need no 
such defence It js wot the case that he declined to 
give evidence m all legal proceedings but tliat in a 
particular class of Press prosecutions now m vogue he 
tho ight it Was not his dut} to assist the prosecution on 
Ihe ground that these prosecutions are mischievous and 
are not conducive to the public well being Have these 
prosecutions done us an} good 7 Tliat is the ifuestion 
lint I desire to ask From the popular standpoint, 
they have done an incalculable service to the commu 
nit} Thqjr Inv e strengthened the impulse of national 
consciousness and have laid broad and deep the 
foundations of national life From the bureaucratic 
standpoint, the} have been disastrous. 
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Our infallible bureiiicric> sitinds confronted to- 
daj with n dismnl record of fniH-c I?s,ire>»ion In'* 
filled One after another, people have gone to jail 
tind Hinted hj the terrors of the prison The pnnfcr of 
the 1 wj,‘<j«tnrtook upon liimsetf the entire revpo isibiht) 
of the publication of the paper, etonernted tlis manager 
and went to pil with a smil ng coiintinan c He is a 
Brahmm and the Brahintnitil fire tlill glows in his 
bosom The eiihr of the Sinfty/i, also a Brahmin 
did not shrink fro n takmg the rcsponsihditv of the- 
articles* with which he IS cliarget! and last but not 
least BabtiB C Pal declined to give evidence 1 do- 
hot speak of ourbo)s — of the devoted and imseltislr 
ones who are 111 tlictorefrontof the tight So have 
the )outh of huat.anit> alwaja* been m the struggles of 
the past and of the preset t, ho have b-en m America, 
m Greece, in Russia “Suffer little cliildren to come 
to me * are the words of the dnmelj inspired Found 
er of Chfistianitj ‘ for theirs is the kingdom of 
Heaven The W ailing voic*s of children are heard 
the loiidc'.t In thv. earlj lioiir» of the dawn and the 
birth of great movements is proclaimed b) joutliful 
voices pleading for their sin.cess befo’-e tin, throne of 
the Supreme 


Repression has faded , and it has disclosed a fact 
of startling signific.itu.e viz, that we have been con 
verted from a submissive to a non submissive people, 
that we are no longer Orientals of the old tjpe content 
to submit to the loscnitable decree of file but that we 
ire Orientals of the new m,!ioo! who believe that na 
tions bj themselv es are made and that thej , after all are 
(he makers of their own destin). If I am permitted to 
saj one word b> waj of warning I would appealto the 
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bj the contnininat»on of foreign -irticles Punf) the 
air around >ou, — mike it S'tiiiUsht, imke the spirit Str<i 
tieshi — the heart iiid soul Swajetht — difTuse tlie frag 
ranee of So ideshisin throngliout ttie length nnd breadth 
of the hndind the great Xfothcr will confer her choicest 
blessings on j*ou ind render Swadeshism tnumphmt 
now and for ewrmore Leirn to stand on jxiur 
own legs in the matter of industrial enterprise and as 
snrcl} as the night follows the d3>, >ou uiU be able to 
stand on joiir own legs mall other matters. This is 
tlie golden truth which Histor> procLaims through 
Cierj line of her enduring record 


BaHC StREVORASATH DsS'iHUEE 8 SPEECH At THE 
CONtERENCE 


Addressing tlie Conference on the second da> of 
ilssitting BabtiSureiidfinath Bannerjee said • — 

Tint he would hrst speak in English, and then 
would address a few w-ord> to the ladies in Bengali 
who were within the sound of bis \oice He thought 
lie was not guilt) of die slightest exaggeration w hen 
he said that no ma%ement had, witbm the life time of 
this generation excited a deeper feehng or more wide 
spread enthusnsm than the Swadeshi Moiement It 
w-as gos&ip of the faniil) circles, talk of the market 
place, the theme of the inspiring eloquence of popular 
poetry There was a good deal of misconception 
about the character of this raoxement m the minds of 
Englishmen A high oSicer of Goiernment had 
described the moxement as the sowmlled Swadeshi 
Moxement (cries of "shame” “shame "IThespeaker 
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confessed tint lie did not understand uhatMTS the 
meaning of tint phnse ; but passibl) what was implied 
was that it was really a political mo\ement masked m 
economical guise With reference to this interpretation 
the speaker said that il was most inadequate and 
misleading The moaement was not v.hoU> an 
economical one It had receiicd a considerable 
volume 6f impulses from political considerations The 
movement was anterior fo the Partition ft had been 
growing silcntl), majestically in the depths of the 
socitt) Its existence had been ignored amidst the 
tumult of political troubles While the attention of 
the people w as thus abs.orl>etl infant Hercules was 
growing m strength and stature acquiring a reserve 
fund of energies for the accomplishment of its 
marvellous labours iti future What then was 
the character ol this movement’ It was not merely 
an economical movement It was not a political move 
ment It was not even a spintu il or moral movement 
Bui it was a Catholic, all pervading mov ement mwhich 
were centred the many sided activities of a growing 
nation It seemed to the speaker oa if some betieficetit 
angelic spirit had whispered into the ears of our mother 
land the sliiboleth of her political salvation No 
matter whether an Indian was a Mahomedan or a 
Christian, no matter whvt language he spoke, no 
matter what might be Ins character and complex 
lOn what might be Ins social status or religions 
lielief, he voluntarily held aloft the banner of the 
Swadeshi movement and hid himself under it It 
touched the teivderest chord in the hearts of the people 
The Congress presented a platform for the educated 
classes m the highest development of national life The 
Sw adeshi movement presented a platform for the edu 
cated as well as the uneducated, the literate as well as 
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the illiterate W Int Chnsttani(> u*as to the Chnslnu 
Morld ulnt Frcncli Rerolution nis to Europct 
Smdeslu movement wis to Iiidn It wns a living 
religion, Imng faith, t g-iltanising fnctor in our lives 
calculated to rcvolnliomve our clnmcter, our mtioml 
life God might be thauhed tint Lord Curton was 
sent out asViccrO) to work out the salv-atiou of this 
countrj and the most reaettonnr} of Indian Vicero>-s 
would go down to I'vosterityas the conscnpl fnther of 
the Indnn nation I ookmg at the matter from this 
point of view, the people regarded the Swadeshi 
movement as of diianc origin The sjveaker considered 
himself and the people to lie working under the guidance 
of God s Holj Spirit This miglit be called siipersti 
tion or fanaticism, it might be called b) what name 
the) pleased, but if the people acted in such conviction 
thev were irresiatible and invincible The) were proof 
against prosecution. (Hear hear) Gurkhas might be 
sent the most di>tingutslicd leaders might be insulted, 
thev might disperse public meetings b) thearmed police 
The) might establish a lawless reign of Police t)nnii) 
The) might do this and m-any other things beside», V«il 
the more the people were persecuted the firmer the) 
grCw in tlieir determination in the blood of the marl) rs 
was the come of the Church (Cheers ) The cause con 
secrated by the sufferings ot the)Oung men .and leaders, 
sufferings sncli is the speaker had \ritne»>ed the day 
before whon )oong men were beaten in his presence 
wath reguLation lalfiies b> the police, consecrated by 
their sufferings enabled bj patriobc sacrifices, would 
grow in strengUi and vitali^, and would become the 
determining factor in the lives of the people Tlie 
speaker asked hi» audience to mark the moral courage 
of our young men They had read the story of the 
Myrmensmgh students WTien they were sent into jail. 
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Tintish bhnUts were gt\eii to «»em, buttliej refused 
■to use theiri and spent thenight m shuenng cold 
The speaker here spoke about Rajendra Lall Saha, who 
the speaker noticed, was in the meeting (At this, the 
Jad stood up and , was loudly cheered bj tlie whole 
■Conference) Conlmuing the speaker Mid that when 
the charge sheet was placed befoic tint young lad for 
•signature what did he do ’ He refused to sign it until 
A Swadeshi yien was gwew lum and ici {acta swadeshi 
pen had to be brought though the Magistrate was 
of the type of Mr Emerson of Bansal Swadeshi 
hre was glowing HI the he uts of theyoimgmen The 
^peaker exhorte 1 the Conference to light up the 
Svsadeshi hre m thttr hearths and homes, once more to 
tdethe solemn \owtliit to the best of tlieir powers 
they would abstain from the purchase of foreign -goods 
Bill that was not all They sliontd be Swadeshi »n their 
thoughts ideal* and aspirations, Swadeshi m their ui 
<lustrnl and c Uicational movements The National 
Uruccsity Iiad been establwhed A mill was about to 
be started The speaker desired to make ai earnest 
appeil to Ins audience on behalf of the authorities of 
the mill to come forward witli their subscriptions 
He a*1 ed them to make it a success If one mill weie 
successful ten mills would follow m the course of the 
next j ear 1 he handmill industry h id received a strong 
impetus On all sides there was a sign of national 
revival The svm had risen and Japan had sainted 
the rising sun China had shaken off the lethargy* 
•of ages The sun would rise in his gorgeous splen 
dour in tins land of onrs The speaker asked 
tlie Conference to prepare themselves for the advent 
Qf that day He asked them to read the history 
of the World Bushido was the word which was 
■the secret of Japan s success He exhorted the audience 
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to sacrifice Indn was the land o/ great 

lieroc‘io(scl( «^cr»ficc liuddha.Clnilanjn N imk Giim 
Govanda, Ram Mohan Roj were Jierocaof self sacrihte 
Was the sacred fire, the spetker isked that glowed 
in thvir bosom, extinct for cicr ’ He asked the Hm 
diis to remember tint in the dawn of the world, Ihej 
Were the teachers of huhiantt} He asked the Mahome 
dnrs to bear in mmd that m the middle ages, the) 
held aloft the torch of cuih/afion Hindus and 
^^a!lomedans were brothers He urged them to stand 
shoulder to shoulder, and offer Uieir combined ser- 
aaces for the spread of Hie Swadeshi cause and thus 
paaethe waj for the industrial, moral and political 
sabition of their great mother land The speaker 
asked them to make her future worth) of her glorious, 
past He concluded his eloquent speech h\ asking 
iin audience to repeat the Swadeshi ^ou, which the)- 
did in one \oii.e to Ins dictation 
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If there isnitj imn who more thin my other 
his contributetl to the building up of public hfe ut 
Soutlierii Inchi for during the list Ihirti \eirs h *•' 
undoubtecllj Sujut G Subriminii Ijcr Wliea 
the politic il history of South India come> to he- 
written, there cm be no doubt tint his nime will 
occupj 1 icrj high phce m it 

He w*i5> born in Jmmry 185), on the sia(.cr 
bmlsofthe ciinery, in Tirinidt in the Tmjoie 
District, IS the fourth of <e\en sons to Gmi- 
pith\ Dikshitir, 1 Hnhmin plcider pnctising 
in the Munisff s Couitof Tirmirh He ms sent 
for lus cirly edwcitiow to tlie locil School md iflei 
wndstotbcSl Peters Colltge m Tmjon. wheie 
he malricuhted in 1871 md pi» “d hia pirst in 
Art c\imimtion in In tlie itir 1'’74 ht 

went 10 the Normil Scliol »t Midrib toiindcii,o 
tninin.* for the teichtr s piotesai m 1 1 1^7 > hu tn 
ttred the chun-h ot ScoUml M )i Schojl it 
Afidris on i monthh silir\ of Rs 40 Two )cii3 
'iftcrwirdslu. iccepktl iiippointm it in llu. P luh i 
\ ippi 8» Hi^h Sclio I Midns U wi ibout this 
tune tint In. n idv the friendship of llie lite Mr 
\ ttrin^IiiMch inir, his c » idjuto in the Ilmchi 
who W 1 S then studying f( r the U \ Mr Ijer il u 
ippeirtd for llu b \ , L\iminitnn in liri"7 u i 
pm itt cindidik md cime out sii'Xtbsfiil In I*)? i. 
Jit wis appointed Heidmistcr of the Anglo-\e in u 
lir School Tnplcmc 
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He nou soiyht a wide «pliere for lii» talents 
-B\ this time the ne*d for a joumnl \oicirig popular 
opinion became more aid more felt In spile of 
circumstances that would hate fnfjhtened hearts 
less stout, Mr Ijer with the co-operation of tlie late 
Jaraented Veeraraghav » Chanar and a few others 
started ‘ the Hindu as a weeUj ft was sub eiuent 
ly converted into a tn weekly and afterwards into 
a daily “He occupied the editorial chair of Mhe 
Hindu for about 20 jean, till on account of circum 
stances needless to detail here, he had lo sever his 
-connection w ith it m 159& Of his editorial n^iin , 1 1 is 
needless to speak ‘ The Hindu laecame a power m 
the land It was distinguished bj an abilit), fearless- 
ness and sense of public dutj, that hroii|;ht it to the 
\er> forefront of organs of public opinion vn this 
countrv and made it o ae of the foremost, if not the 
foremost exponent of independent public opinion 
Such was its prestige that Lord J?ipon whenever he 
had occasion to asce tain public opinion on any 
important measure u^ed to snv Take the Hindu , 
-and set what it says M hen in he severed Iiis 

connection watb • the Hindu, he started a new 
weekly Engh«h journal called “ United India which 
he conducted for some tune with hi-, usual abilttv 
when It changed hands 

Not content with his jounnhslvc work in connec 
tion witli the Hindu, Mr Iyer h id long clitnslitd, 
the ambition of establishing a Tamil orgn, for 
the education of the ina>ses This ambition wa-s 
realised when m 1602 the bwadomitnn wa^ 
-started asawceklv If na> sub^iitntlj converter! 
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into "X thilj 'iiid his been doing splendid work It 
lb unpobbihle to spcik too high5> of the share tint 
the Swidesmitnn has hid m the political education 
-of tlie misses in South India The SiKcr Jubilee 
of the Svx'idesmitrin wis lately celebrated with much 

ind rejoicing ind Mr l\er was on the occi- 
Sion the recipient of many mirkb of ipprecntion 
jnd esteem from his constituents Mr Iyer has been 
Hid still is 1 prolific cofitnbiitor to Jounnls in ill 
p uts of the country ind liis contributions ire ilw iM» 
peru<:ed x\ith idminiion ind respect 

Mr Iyer has been connected with the Indnn 
"MitiOnil Congress ever since its birth He wii 
nccorded the honour of moving the first Resolution in 
the first Congress He Ins been i regular alteidmt 
•of each session oUhe Congrei^ ind \n ilmost every 
Congress, he his b“en entrusted w Ih the tisk of 
moving importint resolutions In this connection, 
1 few words miglit be of Mr Iyer is i speiker 
Mr Iyer is not evaclly in onfor, but those who hive 
heird him It his best will reidily icknow ledge tint 
he is 1 V ery V igorou* ind eff'*ctive speiker whether 
in English or in Timil Mr lyers services in the 
caus“ ot the country were recognised m the yeir 
when he w vs imited to preside over the dehbe 
rations of the Mvdrvs Provwciil Conference held it 
Cociiiidi His address on that occisiou was a 
W'^ightj proiiouncemeitt uid i masterly sunev of the 
econoruic silintion of the co mtry Mr Iyer wis 
ilso united to preside over the District Conference 
it ChiUoor held in S^iember in07 ind his iddress it 
the Conference ought to be read hv one for himself 
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m order (o be jUbllj ipprccnltd One other public 
funchon «hic)j "Str l)tr dcMrInrj'ed otij'lit to be 
notic cl In 18*^8 when lilt Commi'vbion on 

Indnn e\pcnclitnre sit m Cn^jhiul il was Mr Ijin 
wild wis v;nt ni. the Midns delegate tognecMdcnce- 
litfore (he Commission The tMcfence «hich he 
gaveMn>\tr5 \n}u'ibJe aiic] Ins betn iinich idmired 
for the gnsp of public questions th it it clisph^ccl 

His Jong 'I'isocntioji mill the public bfc of thiv 
comitrj incl his cxjKncncc of its disappointments 
h-i\i. sh ihen his faith in the old ' menclicint methods 
of agitation He is an irdent Swadeshi and hojcottcr 
Hfs^ctaaccs in co mcchon nidi die Su“ideshi moit- 
ment are among the moslaaluable that he has rendered 
to the count! j ! n «pite of cMreme ill health, he has 
undertaken tours throughout South India and prea- 
ched the t,ospel of Suadesliisiii (0 (he masses in the 
\crnaciilar What little of Swadeshi spirit oMsts m 
South India is diit to him \lone 

Mr I^ei Is one of die staunch fnends of social 
refo m in this country He showed himself to be a 
social reformer of a practical tape when he remarried 
hi widowed daughter an act which fora tune entailed 
social Ostracism In fact his zeal in this direction 
b'l !-,lit him into \ci> deep water But as the a^he 
of the controa ers> died out and Mr I5 er s sinctnta 
liid public spiut became more and moie inaiii/eal 
he grew in fa\oiir md his popularity has now so 
leaned that there is not one m South India whose 
word commands greatei respect cithei among the 
masses or the educated classes 
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Mr I>er wns. long connected with the Corpo- 
ration of M^c1ns 

Thua m nnny depirtinenta of life Mi Ijei Ina 
made Iws utatk He now old in and older 
by acute ill health But his public spirit and sohci 
tilde for the country aie young and fresh as e\er 

It was his maateily intellect that desired that 
huge scheme of a “ National Fund Collection on 
Deepavali Days m 1005, a Fund which has since 
•developed into Jhe National bund and Industrial 
-Associitionand which has still a great future before it 

Mav he h\e long enough, to see the fruit of his 
labours in the country s cutsc-^is thepnjer of Indian 
patriots 
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NORTH ARCOT DISTRICT CONFERENCE- 

AUGUST 1907 


Presidential Speecli by Mr G Subramania Iyer. 

GEVTLrMFS — If the people of Itidii were a multi- 
tude of snxnjjes \\ ith no genenl inlelhgence, with no 
cecoUectiOus of an honounble past and no legacies of 
a great cmlisation British rule in India would be a 
success But the Indian people are not such savages 
In intellectual power the) are more than a match to 
the ruling race m character the) are less remote from 
human perfection than the {KOple of the western 
world The) are proud of their ancient histor), and 
cherish with jealous) the pnteless treasure of Philo 
soph) and Flhics that thev have inherited TUeir new 
conta t with the outside world and the influences of 
modern cmhsation haae quickened their self consci 
ousness The) feel they do not deserv e their present 
position in the communit) of nations but are entitled, 
to a much higher and more honourable place capable- 
of an important function in the evolution of humanif) 
In the earlier ages of human histor) the) opened paths- 
for the advance of wisdom and knowlevlge to the ends- 
of the world Thej fulfilled a great mission and avere 
the chosen mstniment« of Providence in the lllumin i 
lion of human ignorance and m the elevation of hu 
man nature and now if the) were only as free as the) 
were once the) feel thej would once again discharge 
i simihr mission How i» it possible to nile a people 
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lullj SJicli hiatory iiid such n prospect as Britain ru/es 
3n rncfn without producing bcrious e\ils The pre 
sent unrest is *» sfige in the growth of these e\ils, 
uJiich, Inm -i/nid will grow md become more sen 
0115 if Ihe clnncfer^of thit rule f is not cimnged 
Pence nnd order, law and justice, public works nnd 
/acihties of commumcaboii nre the \erj essence of 
good Government but these cnn never be n compeii 
itioiJ for the evils of n foreign rule These are iiidis 
pensible m the intere ts of Government is well ns of 
the people, nnd Government is ns much tinder obhgn 
tion to the people w ho pnj the In'tes as the people nre 
to Government which applies the tates to these pur 
jioses The end of good Governmenl is not merely to 
•enable the people to live somehow, but to ennble them 
to lire w ell to hv e n ! fe of contentment nnd happiness 
■of great purposes nnd high tdenis In proportion ns 
British rule in Indn h is fniled to npproncli this end 
that rule must be pronounced n f uJure 

What is the result of a centurj of British rule m 
India’ Le-iung nsiJewhn his bee i dai- for the 
maintcunnce of British supremicj for (he i icrense of 
xevenues nnd for the eflicienc> ot ndiniiiistrntioii the 
result from the people s point of view, iiu> be summed 
nip to be des nation nnd disc IS- phjsicnl md moral 
•emiscuhtion suffering and discontent India hns 
accepted foreign rule not without pn\ing avcrjhigh 
price for It She hns mostly lost to ich with her nnci 
<nt cnih-*aUon her nrtsnnd industnes hav e been kilted 
her old sounl sj-stem Ins beenslinken, her inentil n 
wcllasbodilj vigour IS gone nnd she is undergoini! n 
process of denntionnhsation for ttlitdi such benefiLs of 
modern cn.I.sat.on she nble to enioj nre Inrdly 
a compensation ’ 
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In tlie me 3 m\fiittf thf | resent re-icfionio mcis«ire* 
of Co\*cmmcnt are ‘he pretnflinj: di« 

content ntid the conseqiHrnt univst The ntlitude of 
Mr. Morfc> h t«o«t Mgnifiwnt It «I^o^vs tint the real 
IncfcRronnd of British pohej m Incfn is the intereM of 
Jnpbnd, ni'lieldb) her supreme antlioritj Uc thought 
thM his appointment ts Secietar> of Stnte for Indn 
ushercti the di\\n of a neu en in the historj 
of this countr\ We hoped that his Iiheralism w ould 
nrtunllj kill the Imreaticracj On the other hand 
the hiireaucracj lias killed his hbenlhin, and to cLij he 
presents the unedifying <|»cctaclc of a person u ho can 
WTileand talk like a philosopher but m action is a stern 
despot Hts ideal of Indian Gosernment is despotism 
qualified by freedom of specch-aad libcrtj of the press 
But this freedom and tlii'. libert) arc m their turn 
limited b> tlie Reffidalion of 1818 and th* Special 
Ordinances of the Go%crnor CeneraL In hts treatment 
of India he has sho \ n himself to he an Imperialist of 
the worst type Of the educated cla^.^^C's he has adopt 
ed the Anglo Indian opinion tliat the\ are i>ennites% 
patnots asitli no stake In the coimtrv that the) ha\e 
nothing to lose but everjihing to gain b) a rev olution 
that the) are enemies of England and that if the) are 
entrusted with independent and responsible political 
power the huge raacltiner) ofindian Government will 
break to pieces in their IianvL. wathin a week That 
the sun-dried bureaucrat should speak like this we can 
understand but that a ■philosopher and statesman 
should adopt it as his own shows how race bias is apt 
to dominate the judgment of Bntfsb statesmen If this 
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Britjsljer, a Bnbsb patriot first, and nn Indian ruler 
afterwards. 

After a centurj of their rule, enlightened and 
benevolent our nilers ha\e not the courage to place 
trust m our lojaltj It is strange that the educated 
cLisses should be decnietl the most dislo^iil It is now 
almost the universal belief among Englishmen that 
education breeds dislojalti U that were a fact then 
•cur rulers, to be consistent should close nil Colleges 
nnd Schaols and prohibit the establishment of private 
institutions. Of course the) will done suchthmg How 
ever much thej nu> tamper with education, it must be 
if it IS worth imparting or receiving such as will improve 
the understanding If the understanding is improved 
at would not tolerate an arbilrarj and e\clu ive alien 
rule Then the general ignorance or the actual dis- 
loj-vU) of the whole popubtion becomes the two horns 
of the dilemma—cbv iousl> a most absurd and danger 
ous situation But as a fact no suuh situation need 
arise. If great Britain will ool^ pursue a wise and 
Jionest pohc), education will not breed didojalty or 
■discontent Even under the present policy, 1 do not 
a.dnut that there IS dvilojatty, though there is general 
discontent To represent this discontent as sedition, 
disaffection dislojalt) and what not is tU'* mischief of 
the ‘ man on the spot The man on the spot* 
when he i& alien, is the moat dangerous and the least 
rehable person — \et a wise man like Mr ^^o^le} has 
surrendered his own judgment before the selfish pre 
judice of the ‘ man on, the spot’ ‘ The tn vn on the 
spot has been the cause df more iDternational trou 
bles and international wrongs than the responsible 
rulers. Their species is growang in number and 
influence in Incha and is Creating tremendous vested 
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interests The Anglo Indnn plnnter, the Anglo Indian 
merchant and the Anglo Indian oflicial — each uield> 
great influence in the Government of the country 
Often thej combine to present a powerful oppositioa 
to anj measure calculate to affect their interests or 
advance those of the people Their opinions their 
wants and their represenlatians receive more prompt 
-and sjonpathetic considei vtion from Government than 
tho^e of the people Thej are becoming powerful m 
England also It is retired Anglo Indians tint inspire 
most of the London journals on Indian questions 
Though thej owe their position fcnovvfedge and 
training to Indians these are seldom utilised for 
the good of India The recent events show vvlnt 
serious mischief the> are capiblt of doing They 
misled the Government m India nne) in England 
into a serious belief that India was on the eve- 
of another mutinj, this lime the originators and 
leaders of the mutinj being the cdi cited classes 
The) succeeded in creating a panic to which Lord 
Mmto and Ml Morlej l>oUi )ieldcd and which drove 
them to punitive and repressive ineaMires more worth) 
of Russia than England Lord Curron ruled the coun 
tr> entirclj m their interests A pronounced Imperialist 
that J>e was, he had faith onl) in hnghshinen and be 
beved tint to be their subordinates was the Indian s lot 
Between such a ruler ami the people there was not 
much love lost, and in our quarrels the Anglo Indians 
took the side of the Vicero) With the advent of tlic 
I ilverai part to power was expected a change in tin, 
pohc) of the Government of India and when Mr John 
Morlc) was announced as the SecreUrj of State for 
India, the Anglo Indians began to charm him into a 
Tor) He has proved an extremely susceptible subject 
A\ithm twelve mnoths, the philosopher statesman the 
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\ilinvrer o( Burke 'vutl the diMTiple o{ Glidstoiie his- 
beuoine T stern despot sanctioning without Iiesitation 
administrative methods of the worst Russian tjpe 
Toi somclimt it appeared that Mr Nforlej would over- 
tome biireaiitracj , but now the biireaucracj has- 
overtonie him and has taken him captive * Hi-, surren 
derbei. ^ complete, the hurcaucraev is plajing havoc 
with the people s liberties* Tlic ferocious punisliments 
inlhctcd bj English magisttates on ernng Iiuhin 
editors show the temper of tlie ruling class 

Uie great question B what ire we to do in tbe- 
fact of such a situation ? I for one li ive lost all faith in 
the old ‘‘ mendic vnt poUev Nothing vs vU be givascv to 
toussimpl) as the result of our asking Jo jieldto 
public agitation vs considered bad to the prestige of the 
Government and do >ou think tint the Government 
wiUgrant to us substantial liberties voluntarilv of their 
own accord ? India is governed and will eontiniic to lie 
governed in tlie interests of the Brifisli plntoeracv but 
it will soon begin to be governed in the interests of the 
British labounng classes also These litter now show 
sjmp'ithv With us , but as thej come to understand 
Imh in qiicstionsniorcclearl), the} would sec that the 
mdiislrial as well as the political freedom ol India was 
hostile to their interests Itma) be assumed that Indian 
qviestvons arc belter understoovl «v V nglanvl now than 
tliej were some jears ago but is there a greiter dispo 
sitioii now to do justice to us and deal within more 
fairlv or gcnerouslj than was the case formerlj ’ h acept 
the handful of Anglo Indians in I’lrhament who are our 
friend-., the bulk of the Ridical Members and the whole 
Unioni'.t l*irt) have supported Mr Mo»lcj Mr Ookhalc 
went to 1 nglaiul twice and ■atldrcsscd public meetings 
there and intervacwed prominent jKibticnns, including. 
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ict like officnis If these Indium members were left to 
the choice of the people, sij of the rcprescntntne merit 
iKfs of the venous LegiSklati\c CounuU, thej w.ould be 
Indnnrepresentntues desening of tlis mme Butthnt 
IS not going to bb Moteo\er, the Indn Council ns 
Lord Ctirzon said, is often ignored by the Sccretnrj of 
State m the decision of important questions What 
goodcan^two Indians do amongst the tv\eUe member^ 
constituting the Council — a Council vshicli is ignored 
in regard to questions of Imperial pohcj and which, 
when consulted on purelj Indian qiiei.ttons, on!) inis 
leads the SccretaT> of Slate 

Indian members in the cxeaitive Council of the 
Goiernor General will be able to do much good But 
Mr Motley was signihcantl) silent m his last Budget 
speech about this reform 

Nor w ill the proposed expanstoa of the Legishtii e 
Councils unproNe matters if, as Mr Motle) announced, 
the olTiual majoritj is maintained Whether the 
represcnlatiie members be lOorSOwilI make no differ 
euce if tlieic \oice can be drowned in tint of the 
oflia il majont) ^ on must know that oflicial members, 
are bound to >ate with Go\ernmeiit whene'er neces 
s.trj 1 he proposal of the Congress is that the represeii 
tative members should be of the same number as the 
offici ils, and the president of the Council, the Go\ ernor 
Genei-al, should base the power of %eto oacr the 
dcciMon of the matorit), stating in writing his reason 
for exercising that power 

As regards the adusoty Council of notables, 1 ln>c 
grate siispicfoti as to the function It IS ceallj designed 
to fulfil \\c hate not been informed of the details 
of this proposal These when made know n maj allay 

1 
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our suspicion lUil the fact thit it is intended to be 
used ns » nivdium of good undcrstnnding between 
Oovcrnmeiit nixl puhhe, stn«.II» mtscliief Arc ue sure 
ttint this ndMaor^ Ikinrd or Connci! will not be used is 
n couutcrbhst ng-uust the exploded LeRislali\c Conn 
cils ? Wlnlsort of ‘ noliblcs ' will be chosen to 
constitute it cin bt nfti) predicted Men like the 
Milnriji of Uobbili, \i\vib Sahmulli md H H the 
Agn Ktiin arc sure to be chosen , md docs in) bodj 
imagine tint tliose will cicrcontndict the Go\ernment ’ 
IhejwiM intiaji lie or echo ofticiil mcws nnd their 
opinions will be used both m Fughnd and in India 
igimst those of the Congress Will the Council meet 
penodicall), will there be debates ind will tlieir 
opinions i>e expre-asd pubhcl)*-4hese ire importint 
points If the opinions would be obtained prnntcl) b) 
meins of correspondence without i public debite>— the 
Jiiischtef of such < procedure could well be imagined 
If the notihlts were elected b) their class ind were 
merged in the Legishticc Council, so tint their 
opinions mi) be controierfcd on the sjwt, ifncccssar), 
b) other Indnn members notinng could be siidigimst 
sucli in irnngement, though, c\en ihen, the xnlue of 
their opinions will be discounted hj the fact of their 
well known xxcikness for oflicial ipprobition 

What made Mr Morley behexe tint the ‘notables 
are the best medium of interpretation betxxeen the 
■Goxernment ind the jieople, IS i m)Stei) How cm 
the) be supposed to know more of the people of the 
lotting millions tlnn the classes that noxx xoice forth 
public opinion in the press, on the platform and m the 
Councils of Goxernment ? Hi\e ‘Notables' like the 
Maharijaof Bobbili, more opportunities of mixing with 
Ihe people and getting into contact xxith their mind 
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nnd hcirt ? Willthe man m Hit. street, thc;COolie in 
11 k mirket or flic r> ot it tiis plout{li, speak more freely 
-md NMth greater conRdi,ncc to tUcm tlran they ■RiU do 
1 o the educated men of the middle class whom they 
ri.cognise amidst themscUes, ohoin thej are lamihar 
\\ith,Khomthei knOK tobeinayinpathywiththeni and 
1o he working forthem? Do the class of notables tint 
Mr iloiley Ins probably m \teav caec take an interest 
in pub ic affairs mo\c with the people to know their 
Ai ants and wishes and stiidj public questions? Hue 
they e\er worked for the people, shown sympathy 
with them or upheld their interest against ofliual 
uicroachment ? Their ambition n to Avmofficnl iaAowr 
and add titles to their names Cui Mr Morley or any 
•official honestly say tliat m the Councils of Govern 
meat it is from the nominated notables that the best 
ndvice IS obtained ? When Lord Lammgton acknow 
lodged the valuable aeraice rendered by the non oftiui \l 
members of his Council, vvheiisucccssue Viceroys and 
provancial Governors did the same, tliey did not refer 
to the notables but to men hUc Mehta and Gokhale 
riicir loyalty prevents them — they are not ashamed to 
give out — from taking part vn political movements. 
But have they taken part iii other public movements 
thOAC for social or mdustml or religious reform ’ Have 
they done anything toencojrage our arts or literature ' 
Do they endow public chanties is their ancestors used 
1odo?To court the compiny and goodwill of the 
European ollicial to enjoy the flattery of favountes and 
to revel m the pleasures of the Zenana — this is their 
iimbition in life The aristocracy of India were never 
in her history a hereditary estate of the realm and 
•on the idvent of the British they w ere ignored, and the 
educated classes were preferred as a medium of 
touch wdh the people so fat as such touch was 
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desired Wlntncontrisl between the anstocracj ottlie 
West and tint of tlie Indian nnstocnc}, in modern 
di)‘s’ Are tlie "notables,’ the aristocrKn, the titled 
men and the title Inmtinj* men — are these retopnised 
in other countnes as the most reliable exponents of 
public opinion Are the) so recoj^iiised in England ’ If 
the) were wh) should the House of Commons be in 
constant friction with the Hoiise Of Lords whkhit 
wants either to mendorend’ Mr Morle) would be 
the last man to recard a Duke or* a Lord as the best 
exponent of the worliiig man's gnesances WTi) 
should he do so m legard to India ? Siirel), lie has One 
conscience for England and another for this cotintr) 

The present repressne polic) is reall) not «o much 
an attempt to pul down sedition as a campaign against 
the New Spirit Swadeshi and bo)COlt have reall) 
frightened our rulers whose ignorance and want of 
S)mpath) distort the situation in their imagination It 
IS onl) under the induenceof \ague apprehensions that 
the extreme repressne measures that are now empIo)cct 
nre possible But the new spirit will notbcanshetl 
and will 111 diu time fulhi its purpose The new spirit 
does not fa\otir a polic) on the part of the people of 
patient submission but has its faitli iiiapolict ofpassixc 
resistance It« ami is Swaraj and its instruments are 
swadeslusra and I o)cott I liase no doubt that Su 
Roper Lethbn li, t lioed the general sentiment of the 
Bntish nation when he wrote recentl) in an Liiglnh 
Magazine il»oui the swadeslii moi'ement as follows 
* It IS ob\iousl\ 1 iiposstblc for an) jialnotic Lnghshm m 
to assent to the Indian aspirations to the Swadeshi for 
that would mean the absolute mm of all British inanu* 
factures, stanation thmnghoat Lancashire and tlic 
other manufacturing distncts of EngLaitd and Scotl itid 
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&tnmlio» to otir o\mi people- «ecniisc temponrj mjur) 
to other's. Wlnt injor> our effort to improsi, our 
iintcrnl condition innj cntbc to tnghncl for i tunc- 
will not be a fnction of the injur) uhicli Lnghnd in 
liictcd on this coiiiitr} informer lirae^m heroivnin 
dustrnl nitcrLst In order to bolster up her nascent 
industries, I ngland ruined India nnd has reduced n 
w Ijolt, population to indigence and suffering It « is 
the wealth of Indn that Fngltsh adtenlitrers carried 
to their coimtrj in t!ic second half of (he eighteenth 
centurj which made her inicntions and discoveries in 
the industrial field Lear fruit She built madiines and 
sold them to Europe she accumulated capital and lent 
them to foreign countiies People talk of India s 
obligations to England but what about England s 
obi gallons to Indn ? Itntnie that tliese oldigntions 
inse without our being a willing factor in them But 
thej arc obligations all the same If gralittide !•> a 
p irt of international feeling England is a debtor to India 
In oiir present circiimsiances bojeott of foreign 
goods IS necessar) Bojcotl is not d fferent from 
Swadeshi one n-cessaril) nnpljing the other \ou 
cannot t e a Swadeshi without being a boycotter because 
j-our preference for indigenous good implies a reverse 
or dislike for foreign goods This fe ling has indeed no 
relation to the manufacturers or the articles them 
selves The manufictiirers ma\ be estimable persons 
in our opinion and we maj appreciate the quality 
of the articles But this does not constitu e the 
motive of our action the motive being our desire to 
protect the industries of our country, our love of the 
Motherland and our readmes to make sacrifices for it 
The meaning and Scope ol the boycott movement 
ate misunderstood by some people It is a weapoa 
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suggested bj expediency , it is not x moral or religious 
injunction It involves no obligation of consistency 
or unnersality The argument often adduced by the 
opponents of the boycott moscmenl, namely, if yon 
boycott foreign clolli, consistency requires you must 
boycott foreign yarn also, and the argument that 
as yon cannot do the latter you need not do the 
former also has no force Again it is said if \ou 
boycott cloth you must boycott sugar, cutlery and c\ery 
foreign import m Inch y on cannot, and therefore boy cott 
is not a practical moi'^mcnf Are you prepared, it is 
asked, to boycott English books rni,!*'!* rallu'ays, 
English medicines, etc Tlie reply is aie are bound to 
do no such thing “Boycott foreign goods ' is not a 
moral canon like “ Speak, the troth ^ouarc bound 
to speak the truth always apart from an\ consideration 
of person or circumstances. But m rcj,ard to boyxott 
no such obligation arises It has a partiwular object m 
lieu, and to the extent that boycott can be employed 
to compass that object it i-» a useful and legitimate 
weapon and should be used b\ all loxers of the country 
Wi. haac no indigenous substitute for all imported 
articles. But for some of these we ha\e and let ua now 
b\ all that is sacred in our filnl dut\ to our Motherland 
atKfam from the use of these articles The indigenous 
substitutes may lie a fittic more costly may not be 
tqually nice orsuitable still for the sake of our staiaing 
brethren wc should make a sacrilicc and put up with 
di-scomfort and mconacnicnce Wl will rather go 
alKiut m rags, than appc.arfas,hionablc m foreign clothes 
Wc will rather uw mdigcnows brosMi swg-\r Unn the 
foreign refined sugar , we will use bras, copper and 
other metallic \esscU made by our artisans rather than 

the enamelled \esscU imported from huropc , we will 
walk in tlic streets bare footed and ban. 1 caded than 
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lierci \o)ce tn Gmeniment or arc their rcprcscnLilions 
heeded? Are the people ot Mndris better oR »n tins 
respect thin their brethren of Bengnl? Let Cocnnadi 
nnd Rajnmundrj nnsvver If constitution'll tgilibon is 
Iniitlcss, if the lilicrt) of criticism is sedition svlnt help 
Inve we np-imst repression niid Ijr'innj ? Rcsenfniclit, 
retaliation — uhatever jon maj call it — is a provision 
of nature, IS a factor m moral cuinomj Rishjs and 
■Sadluis nn) proscribe it ,but in the affairs of ordmarj 
mortals it has its own \nluc A man that cannot or mil 
not resent retaliate wnifaic \cr> badlj indeed m this 
wicked world So a nation that submits with resigni 
•tion to tjrannj or wrong or resorts to no effective 
means of resistance, will have an exceedingly bad lot 1 \\ o 
•can only resort to passive resistance of aloofness from an 
amsjmpalhetic dcs| otic Government Not only are we 
treated like slaves in otir own country worse than sla 
aery IS the lot of our countrymen m British Colonies 
For the barbarous and malicious treatment they receive 
In Natal and the Transvaal \\c hold our rulers rcsjvonsi 
blc They care more for the nominal attachment of 
the Colonics to the Mother country tlian for tlie good 
will and contentment of the Indian people whose 
cruel persecution by a handful ol whitemen tliey there 
fore tolerate N et all the Colonics put togetlier are 
not worth to England a single province of India At 
ahe same time they allow to the Colonists all the rights 
and privileges of Englishmen ■ ) India They enter our 
Civil and Military service they enjoy every (acdily for 
irade and industry , they lord it over the Indcin people, 
and arc as exclusive and irrogant as the Anglo Indians 
are as a class How can we show any sincere sym 
pathy w ith such a Government ? \\ e should decline all 
-titles and honours offered by Government and all 
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hononrj offices loo Thengilation of the Moe-grott- 
ers of France resulted m Ihc resignation of a Large 
number of Muntcipihties, -rnd the iiohce iJI treatment 
of the Headmaster of the Nfunicipal School at Pan 
rLIrpiir simtLarl 3 led to the resignation of ill the non 
official members of the Municipality If the Indian 
members of the Cocanada Miinicipaht) had done so 
when, in spite of their hurried and undignified protesta 
tion of innocence Sir Arthur LiwI^ sanctioned the 
establishment of punitne police amidst tliem, thej 
would lia\e afforded siibatantial proof of their disappro 
balion and resentment of the insult offered to them 
Instead of doing so, the loyal citizens of Cocanada held 
a belated public meefmg to protest ' most hiimbl) and 
respectfully and indulged in jejune murmurs What 
good did it bring? They merely made themsehes. 
contemptible in the minda of the Anglolndians It is 
true that if one resigns an honorary office another will 
be ready to take it up Let him He uill be a 
marked man and public opinion will mark him as a 
renegade More honourable and self respecting men 
will keep aloof and (heir procedure will be an example 
to others. Nor does an attitnde of this kind on the 
part of the people imply haired of British rule or 
disaffection or disloyally It only means disapproba 
tion in a form most effective under present circumstan 
ces When we get Svraraj or something very near it 
boycott — as ajiolitical weapon will ceas- There is 
yet another kind of boycott which we should report to, 
to strengthen our endeavours at national advancement 
1 mean social boycott by which society will keep aloof 
from those renegades tale bearers syarophanU corrupt 
officials Government spies and the rest of that coa 
tcmptible species When any oiteofour countrymen 
is found to behave m a manner detrimental to our 
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intjoml interest, lie shofiTd be bojcottcd N’one m the 
world know better tlnn thi Hindus hov\ to wield the 
wenpon of social ostracism 

! t 

Gentlemen, j on know that Amencnns were subjected 
to the same treatment while thej were dependent on 
Lnghnd and itwasto the Svvadesluand Bojcott ino\e- 
mcnt that thej resorted to put an end to their troubles- 
We are indebted to Mr M^ron H Phelps, n A , l L b , 
of the New York Bar for the (tilLiiid instiucti\e account 
he gives of tins movement in his country in a letter 
addressed to lus *' Deaf Brothers, ’ the people of India, 
and pvibhshed tn the //i« hi of Jul> SUlt It deserves 
to be read carefuHj bj ever> Indian who has been 
impressed b) the present situation Just as our 
numerous and flourishing textile industries have been 
destroyed for the b*nelit of Manchester nnimfactureis 
b> the free importation of Manchester good-*, precisely 
faOt America had suffered industrial repression at the 
hands, of England Bj»ide» compelling the Loloiusts 
to sell tlieir produce excUisivetv m British markets, 
thev were obliged to buj such foreign articles as they 
weie in need of eutirclj from the merchants and 
manufacturers of England rhe> were discouraged 
from ntanufactiiring such articles as could be prov ided 
foi them in the Mother conntrj Lord Chatham 
declared in !iis place in Parliament * that the British 
Colouisls of North America had no right to manufac 
hire even a nail or a horse shoe ” Anotlier British 
statesman said “ The onl) wse of Amenc vu Colon> or 
of West India Islands is the monopoly oftlieir consiimp 
tion and tlie carnage of their product'i To manvi 
factiire like England was esteemed a t.ort of forgery, 
punishable like an imitation of British com A close 
watch was therefore kept on industry in the Colonies, 
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^oicrnors were instructed to discounge all mmu 
factures, and where manufactures were once started in 
the Colonies, thej were ngorousl> repressed In 
addition to these enactments in restraint of commerce 
and tnde, Parliament te\ied taxes upon the American 
'Colonieb, both customs and infernal taxes, such as 
stamp dues These were resisted on the ground that 
taxes ought onlj to be lesicd bj a Gorenimg bodj m 
which the people taxed had representatires. ‘ No 
taxation withoiitrepresentilion ' became a political war 
•crj 

Sucliwas m brief the nature of fhc gnesancei 
•of the American Colonic-* against England and the 
manner m which thej fought tbeir grievances Xfr 
Phelps telU us, was b> the refusal to bu) English 
£OOds that lb pre-isel) b) an Am.ncan Swad-shi 
moaement. Agreem*nU were drawn up and presented 
for sigiuture to all the principal ciUzenb of the different 
Colonies, bj which the signers agreed * not to import, 
purchase or make use of certain articles produced «r 
manufactured out of North Am-rica su h astexs wine» 
and liquors, all siiperflmties and in general aU foreign 
manufactures. AU o\er the country Committees of in 
spection were appointed consisting of diligent and 
-discreet persons whose business was to make critical 
inspection and the conduct of all bujers and sellers of 
goods and to publish the □ame> of all the^s w ho filled 
to adhere to the non importation agreementb with a 
xiew that such persons might be expo»ed to the odium 
and resentment of the people These Committecb also 
recommended that all persons of means enter into 
•subacnptions for setting up and carrjang on the making 
of nails stock wealing and other useful branches of 
manufacture and eaer^ one in hu respectne sphere of 
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'ictionto encourage and promote jndustrj and frugalitj 
Anj person found to Iia\e MoUted liis agreement not to 
deal m imported goods had Iit*4 n ime ported in hmd 
bills through the town and published in the local 
papers i proceeding Mr Phelpsadds ustiallj (olloued 
bj insults *it least from the bojs and the populace 
About forty articles were enumerated in the pledge 
not to import purchase or use if produced or manu 
factured out ol North Amenc I Mr Phelps gnes two 
instances of indnidwaU who having violated the 
agreement were publicly denounced and boycotted in 
the manner above indicated In these cases tlie com 
mittee ordered that no trade commerce dealing or 
intercourse whatever he carried on uillihim but that 
ho ought to be held unworthy of the nglifs of free men 
and minvical to the liberties o^ his covintry ‘ So you 
see my friends conct ides this noble friend of India 
tint Swadeshi was an American before it was at> 
Indian institution It was successful m America in 
forcing to repeal the obnoxious British legislation but 
its greatest value was m arousing the sense of ^latriot 
ism and CO opentiou among the peo| le Thus Swa 
deshi m America included economic political and 
social boycott 

At the last session of the Congress it Calciitt i a 
resolution was adopted rocommemimg the inangura 
lion of a national system of education W hat is a national 
system of education? As I understand it it should be a 
system of education which while giving us lull and efli 
cieiit trainingm all practical pursuits of life will prevent 
us from being de nationalised will keep us m touch m 
spirit as well as m form with our ancient civilisation 
and national charvctenstics and will make us a patriotic 
and self respecting nation Itwill enable us to assimilate 
all that IS useful to progress in these davs m \\estcrn 
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•cujlisation inci nt the same time preserve oiir distinct 
n\tiomIil> Uticlci Slid) *i system of education ■»» I 
<oncct\eit more ittoition uill be pud in schools ind 
colleges, to Western science tliin in Western Ii cnttire, 
more nttcntion to oiir own pist history, to our religious, 
niid secular litcnlurc, to oiirnitioml Jnbits than to 
those of other coii itric-. It tvill be m complete sjni 
pitli> with itul a faithful rctlection of the inner spirit 
■of the people their thoughts and aspirations ItwiH 
respect reine and etillic ile our arts and mdu'»tries 
•our literature our mu le o ir sports and pastimes, It 
Will inculcate habits of simplieit), gentleness reve 
rence and charitj It will inspire the mind> of our 
youth with reverence for our ancient and immortal 
sages and for their teachings It will etpound the 
duimt) of our mother ami the hallowed land of Uisliis 
and NfunJ^ the first preceptors of manl.ind and mshi 
a feeling of tl e profo iiidest reverence for her person 
and name ami with nhal gratitude for her iia p-ak, 
■able suffering and sacrifice for li^r m iltttiidmoii» 
s-hildrcn and for the tend-rness with which sh'* has. 
nursed them on her vast bosom during centurie:, of 
Irouble and turmoil S i^li i» natioaal eda ition as I 
understand iL (t is imao^ibl- that w- can receive 
■sich education from foreigners In their hands it has 
■made us a nation of tjuill drivers and coolies Our 
■educated classes have added neither to tne \v alth of 
the countrj nor to the moral strength of the nation 
We have reason to feel asham-d of soar* of our edu 
•catecl countrymen in official s“rvice Th^y are 
-corrupt, cow ardl^ and unfaithful to tli- mother that 
gave them birth They have sold their so il for a 
mess of pottage The\ dchberately injure their 
country and bring trouble to their brothers simply 
that they maj he in the good graces of their 
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-o&icial superiors 0£ nnnj of our friends of .the leg^l 
profession we ln\e no reason to be proud The) are as 
bad as ofliciats To perpetuate such a state is the inner 
meanin}! of the pohtyof the present sjslem of educa 
tion andwiththat Mew, education is being brought 
more and more lightlj under European direction 

It IS impossible that f«atioiial Schools and Colleges 
■can be started throughout the country all at once The 
first thing that should be done IS that the managers of 
aided LoUeges and Schools as well as those unaided 
should employ as professors and teacheis none but 
Indians who should be imbued with a full sense of 
their serious responsibilitj as builders of the nation’s 
future and who should be men of higli character lofty 
principles and true patiiolism In many parts of India 
there ave successful Colleges of which the teaching 
staff including the principal is entirely Indian In 
Calcutta there are seaeral such Colleges of one of 
winch our esteemed country men Babu Surendranath 
Bannerjee is the principal There is the Anglo Vedic 
College at Lahore maintained by the Arya Samaj and 
■entirely under the managementof Indians I need not 
mention the Fergusson CoUegc of Poona of which the 
professorial staff included until recently tint staunch 
patriot Mr GK GoUiale Inourownpartof fhecountry, 
the first grade college at\wianagara«i owns an Indian 
graduate as the principal and of second grade colleges 
several ire conducted by Inditn graduates as prmci 
4.3IS While such IS the case there is an inexplicable 
reluctance on the part of the managers of some aided 
•colleges of which the principals have been till now 
Enghshman to appoint Indians in their place when 
■opportunity occurs So far as I can see the objection 
to Indian principals does not come from students, who 
■are quite willing to receive education {rom their own 
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comitr>mcn, but it comes Irom the mam^^ersthem 
^el\ es, V. ho belies e, quite erroncouslj , that under Indian 
Principalsliip theColtegc xiill suffer in efficiency, m the 
face of the fact that e\erj experiment m tlie contrary 
direction has pfoied a success Often the inefficiency" 
of the college is due to the inefficiency ofthecommittee 
of management and the dcfectne equipment of the 
College itself In Calcutta, Lahore and Poona, the 
purely Indian colleges have stood wath credit, competi 
tion with Go\ernmeut and Missionary colleges , and 
where suv,h comj'cttmii does not exist, the Indian 
colleges ought to succeed more easily It cannot be 
contended that no compcteid Indians can be had to be 
at the head of a college second grade or first grade 
because no attempt has been m ide to get one If the 
managers adcertise widely their intention to engage the 
seraiceof an Indian graduite a competent person vtiII 
be forthcoming, lam sure eitherm this presidency oi 
in other parts of India In other parts of India there 
are Indians ulio ha%e graduated m BritNh unucrsities 
and who will gladly take up the place In question if an 
appeal is made to their patnolism and if fair terms are 
offered to them OnrvOuntrymen ndmmister indepen 
dent natice states as ministers and administer Bnti^li 
districts as collectors. They are heads of clepirlments 
and dispose of important and large interests To say 
that no competen' Indian can be had to manage a 
college only betray •» \\ mt of courage and patriotism 
As for enforcing discipline \vc all remember the names 
of the late Gopila Ito« ami Ranganadha Mudahyar, 
-ind certainly there aic oilier Indians who will realise 
the stantLard of these atell known educationists if 
opportunities were gnam to them 
c- i The next thirtg that'shonld hedoncis to establish 
one good and w ell equipped first grade college i n some 
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•suitable centre «n eich province liter the model o{ the 
Centnl Hindu Collej,e at Benircs with this difference 
that the mtional colleges sboold be opened to nil 
Indians without any distinction of caste or creed I 
dont Ihinhue should fritter our resources m trjing 
to establish dificrent National Colleges in different 
districts 

As important as Colleges are pnmarj schooK and 
schools (or industiial instruction and training There 
as a proposal to make Pciotan, education free But it 
^hould be made compulsorj aho Tliere is a danger 
an making Primary Education free It wall be brought 
more completely than eser tinder official con rol Even 
at present when Government give small giants in aid 
to private institutions it claims direct control wliicli 
has not always a salutary effect Official influence and 
the iiifluencc of Christian Missionary bodies are m iking 
education i ii national and tmsi ited to tlie require 
menu of the people The education of Oiir children 
should be entirely in our hands , it must be moulded 
directed and inspired by the leading men of the nation 
imbued with reverence for the past ipeiception of 
the future and genuine md warm love of the Mother 
Primary ednc ition, including the technical branch 
should be placed vinder the lu inagement of local com 
mittees consisting of the leading men of the place 
who should hx the cumculuin of studies, ippoint 
teachers and admiuister the tinancc Government 
Will preserve Its touch with primary education by the 
local educational off cer being an e% officio member of 
the committee Government will place what lund it 
can spare for tlie purpose, and if necessary a small 
educational cess can be levied to supplement Govern 
ment aid The great advantage of thus localising the 
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dirtcUon of Primirj education tint it will nnUe it 
Inrmonjse wHli loot seabmcttU ind locnlu laK It hiH 
enlKl the tnie ^ mpathj nnd iniLre^t of the people Tod 
« ill «ipo»fineotis!^ spread il^cffoier the coimfr} Pn 
imrj education docs not spread at present, because 
itjsoiit of (onch nitfj popular sentiment ^nd require 
ments bcinR entirelj under foreign direction Go\ern 
ments should Ime nothing to do nitli branch of 
education Iwjond suppljing the funds and mspectin|r 
the schools pcnodicalJ) «ith a iieii to ol laming 
information and tendering adiice 

“ Has the Sttadcshimotemtnl succeeded’ is the 
question asked hj nnm a sceptic mind Persons in a 
hiiiT) to am\e at conclusions are doubtful about it 
and others m uliose cose the iiishis father to the 
thought, assert that it is a failure and wall neier sue 
teed But the facts are again*! both 11 must be 
remembered that the moiementis harcllj t\so>ears 
old and i"* now in its initial stage Yet wliereier it 
bar been eamestlj pursued it has been followed bj 
Miccessful results From Benqal a most gratifjing 
testimonj comes of its undoubtedsucccss Oiir esteem 
ed countryman Babti Smendramth Bannerjea said 
in a recent speech ' Boycott is t/ie negatire and 
Swadeshi is tlie positne aspect of the same question 
They are indii isiWe parts of the same common whole 
and 1 for my part am not prepared to separate 
them Tnmnphs of swadeshi are wnt large in our 
history Home articles are steadily mat ing their way 
Foreign articles are being steadily displaced The 
status of the \\ea\er h is greatly improied The whole 
atmosphere is surcharged with industrial spint Cna 
ing for service !■> fast disappearing Passion for the 
study of science IS steadily on the increase Altogether 
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the sjtuntion is most hopeful Mikmg nllownnce for 
the uell known optimistic spint of this\eteran semnt 
of the nation no one can den> that the obsenitions 
are on the whol» well-founded A less biased testi 
mon> comes from an Anglo Indian quarter. Writing 
on the first annual report of Eastern Bengal and Assam^ 
the Etiipirc newspaper saj«5 ‘We are told tliat the 
Swadeshi movement was responsible for a diminution 
of C8 i per cent in the imports of salt from the United 
Kingdom Tlie growing competition of imported 
liquor with countrj spirit rcceacd a severe check from, 
the Swadeshi movement when pressure was put on 
licensed vendors to close their shops The report 
goes on to express the opinion that this check is not 
likely to be more than temporary, and this opinion is 
faccorihng to the Empire) ptobaWy the correct one 
At the same time these figures l>ear out the reports on 
the trade both of CnlcuUa and Chittagong which show 
a falling off in the imports of English goods during the 
jeir following the partition o! Bengal , and taken in 
conjunction wtUi these, Uiey indicate the beginning of 
a tendency, vihicb if it continues, will exercise a 
piofouiuler iniluence upon the British position in India 
than all the seditious newspapers and agitators put 
together It must be remembered tint the boycott 
sLarlcdtwo years ago was a more or less lusty deuce 
It was adopted under the influence of the anger 
excited by the partition of Bengal It w as not care 
full) Ihoncht out and yet has made a notable imprcs 
Sion on the trade statistics of the year We can only 
conclude lint if the propaganda of ttie liovcott is cier 
organised upon business lines it will raise problem-, 
which may tlcfv the htgliest statesmanship to 
solve 1 don t know what boycott on business lines 
means. Bat no national movement began witli careful 
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•calculations, and bojcott uas suddenij and at a bound 
■as it u ere embraced bj the nation without reasomntj 
or calculation The {lopular mind had for sometime 
been in a ferment, stirred to senous thoughts of the 
country s needs and conditions, and tilled with the 
earnest aspiration to lift her out of the depth of de 
4*radation under which she laj rotting At such a lime 
the Idea of boycott a\as started, and the national 
mind caught at it inrofuntanly and with eagerness 
The Registrar of Uie joint stocL companies of Bombay 
records, as we recentl> learnt from the nev\spaperb 
that of the new companies, Ja belonged* lo trading 
mostlj trading in Indian made articles Of the 
test to be noted are 2 printing presses, 7 spinning and 
aveaMng mills, o presses 1 for grow mg cotton and other 
fibres 4 Banking, I Insurance and 2 for Ka\igation 
with a nominal capital of 57,008 it)D nipees (or nearly 
€ crores.) This is a most gratifying record Our own 
Presidency has not altogether lagged behind Of the 
aarious Swadeshi efforts bigandsmall I need mention 
only two the Indian Bank of Madras andthe Swadeshi 
Steam Naaagation Co of Futicorm From what I 
baae seen and learnt of the people s feeling at the pre 
sent moment I haw no doubt that the movement is 
rapidly spreading and will produce wider and more 
substantial results as yean, roll on Simdeshi and boy 
cott IS our sole means of sahntion We will sbek to it 
and no ofliual persecution wall drive us out of our | ath 

tnglaiulis proud that she rules Indua m a manner 
so benevolent so liberal and v> generous tli it no other 
example of suJi liberality etc. could lie found m the 
world While acknowledging some valuable Iwncfits 
that Bntish Rule has conferred upon India, we Indians 
demur to the hypcrlaohc estimate which some British 
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men Lord Curzon notably *1100115; others ire i\ont to 
form of their o\\ n rule ind ncliieiements m Indn 
There IS no reason to believe tint the Frenchn'en or 
the Russians or the Dutchracn would not ln\e done as 
well ns or even better than Englishmen as n’lers of 
India Cerlamlj if America would rule India with the 
same spirit in which she is ruling some other Ishnd 
possesMons India would beraore hippj materi'iHj" "ind 
wouldenjoj a higherpphtieal status When the Umtsd 
States look possession of the Philippine Islands thej. 
did so in a trulj noble spirit and promjited by highlj 
philanthropic motnes 

It was not assumed that the people of the Pbihp 
pmc Islands were an inferior race and therefore mcap 
able of Self government In urging the recognition 
of tVie South American ItepuVAics, m Henry Cfay 
declared “ But it is soinetimes said that they are too 
Ignorant to admit of the existence of free GoNcmment 
I contend that it is to arraign the disposition of the 
Almighly to suppose that he has created beings incap 
able of governing themselves Self government ist 
the natural government of men And Mr Lincoln 
said “ No man is good enough to govern another 
v\ ithout the other s consent I say this is the leading 
prmci{le Uic sheet anchor of Amencan Republican 
isin and ]ohn Hay once and speaking of Self 
government’ No people are ht for anything else 

And m words that are directly applicable to the 
present crisis, Mr Lincoln said “ These arguments 
that are made that the inferior races aie to be treated 
with as much allowance as they are capable of enjoy 
ing that as much is to be done for them as tbeir con 
dition wall allow ,w\rat are those arguments ? They 
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are the arguments tint Lings hnve made for enslav 
ing the people m all ages of the world , jou will find 
that ill the arguments in £T\our of kingcraft were of 
this class The> nlwajsbestrodethenecksof the people 
not tint thej \i~inled to do it, but because the people 
were belter for being so ridden That ts their irgu 
ment It IS the same old serpent that says ‘j-ouwork 
and 1 eat, JOU cook and I will eojoj the fruits of it 
Turn m \\hate\er waj jou wall^whether it come from 
the mouth of the king an excuse for ensla\mg the 
people of his countrj or from the mouth of men of one 
race as a reason for enslanng the men of another race 
it IS all the same old serpent 

Tlie instructions of President William McKmlej 
contained the following ~ 

‘ In all the forms of Goaernment and admmistra 
tne proMSions which thej are authorised to prescribe 
the Commission sliould bear tn mind that the Go\*ern 
ment which the) are establishing u designed not for 
our satisfaction or for tlie expression of onr theoretical 
Mews but for the happiness, peace and prosperitj of 
the people of the Philippme Islands, and the measures 
adopted should be made to conform to their customs 
their habits and e»en their prejudices to f/ie fullest 
extent consistent with their accomplishment of the in 
dispensable requisites of just and effectwe Goaern 
ment This was not all President McKinley himself 
on another occasion said , — The Phil ppines are ours, 
not to exploit but to deaclop tocnilisc to educate to 
tram in the science of Self goaemnienL Tins is the 
path of dutj which we must follow or be recreant to a 
anghtj trust committed to us. 

Finallj wclndans Ime great faith m the moral 
eaolution of the world and of the great principles Oj 
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jubtKX, recompense “ind redemption, gOT,eniing the 
<lestinies of huimn communities. No people on 
cnrth cin be doomed to eterml degradation ind 
the Indians, once Uie ftvoured nc-e of the Gods, will 
jet achieve their regeuenlion, will be once again the 
same honoured, benehcent race m the world that they 
were m tunes ol jore Human communities can iio 
longer be divided as superior and inferior races as the 
master and the slave races, ns the rices evploiting and 
the races exploited Tlie) are rapidly coalescing 
into a luiman family of which the members jvossess 
equal riglvt? and are bound by mvilual obligations lo 
revivify tlic mind of Asia, to set it working again along 
new lines of rich productivity, to help it m the achieve 
ment of moral and inatenil well being, might J?e 
iLiirop^ s gift to It And for this gift Europe might 
have its full equivalent. The contemplative mmd of 
Asia gave to sluggisli Europe in past ages the great 
nomentunlui religion and philosophy and in science 
and arts jSveii in ils sleep or what appears to Europe 
the sleep of many centimes as Mr Hobson s.iys Asia 
may hav^ had its noble and lUumiii itive dreams The 
te'fsoitsiof the West may yet need the insight of the 
East ''A union so prohlable m the past may not be 
barren m the future 

I now came to the question of Swaraj Is it only 
a noonday dream or is it a practic’d object o' our 
rfattonal ambition? TJiere are people who believe that 
India ij unfit for Home Rule oi Swaraj because its peo 
pie are not homogeneous and with its vanetv of castes 
\nd creeds and languages Home Rule would be im 
possible There may indeed be some difficviUy in ttie 
beginning Bur Englishmen who cry, The Diimats 
dead Long hv e tlie Duma are not the men to insist 
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on initnl dif^icnlhes Surelj, to saj the xerj least 
Indn IS as homogeneous as the Russnn Empire and 
Ins, in ever} \va^, a unit}, the like of winch Ins no- 
existence anjaihere in that Fnipire Who are tliej 
that saj that the people of India are not fit for Swaraj’ 
The English people sa> so those who profit bj Indn 
subjection say so But it is an old cr} It was raised 
against the middle class in England, it was raued 
against tlie mechanics of the great towais, it was raised 
against the country rustics, U is now being raised 
against women, and tn eier} case it was raised and is- 
raised bj the people m possession v\ho did not and 
do not want to lose their power Foreign obseriers 
with a sufficient insight into the social conditions of 
the countt} do not think that our \arietj of castes and 
creeds is an obstacle to the growth of nationaht) 

W'bat are the conditions which a'e favourable to 
the growth of a nationalitj’ There can be no greater 
authority than Mill He 8a>-s m his Re/’resetitafiir 
Ge^erninent ‘ A portion of mankind maj be said to 
constitute a nationalitj if the) are united among tliem 
seUea b) common s)mpathies, which do exist among 
hem and not anj others— which make them co operate- 
with each other more willingl) than with other people 
desire to be under the same Gocemment b) thefn 
selves or a portion of (heoiseives exclusivciv This 
feeling of nationahtj ma) ha\e been generated b) 
several causes Sometimes it is the effect of identit) 
of race and descent Commuoit) of language ami 
communit) of religion generall) contribute to it 
Cfeographical limits are one of its causes But the 
strongest of all is identit) of political antecedents thi 
j-iossession of a histor) and consequent common 1) o 
recollections, collecti\-e pndeand hurai! ition plensiin 
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and regret connected with the same incidents m thfr 
pvst >.one of these circumst'inces houeser are 
either indispensable or necessnrilj suflicient bv them- 
sehes’ But it \\ ill be seen tint none of these causes 
are absent, although the> exist m a more or less weak 
state The Indian people of whom the great bulk are 
Hindus are bound together bj identitj of race and 
descent thej ha\e a commuoitj oflanguagemSanskrit 
and Hnglish, commnmlj of religion in the \cda8 and 
Sastras and m their Puranas and their mj-tholog>, m 
a coiniTiDn hleratnie, common traditions and common 
domestic and person il habiU That we have identity 
of political antecedents, a national history ind com 
mimitj of recollections nobodv will deny Bilt the 
strongest of the tics that hold and have held the Indian 
people loi,ether ate tbcir geographical portion and theit 
religion As regards the former, Indians maybe said 
to resemble Italy 'Among !talian» to quote Mill 
*gam “ an identity far from complete of language and 
literature combined with a geographical position 
which separates them by a distinct line from other 
countries, and perhaps more than every thing else the 
}X}ssession ofu common name which makes them all 
glory in the past achievements in arts arms, politics, 
religions, science and literature of any who share the 
same designation give rise to an amount of national 
feeling in the population which though still imperfect, 
has been sufl cient to produce Uie great event;, now 
passing before us noIvvitlistanUing a great mixture of 
races, and ahhovigh they hvvc never m either ancient 
or modtrn history l>ecn under the same Government, 
except wink that Government extended or vvas extend 
ingiL^clf over the greater part of the known wxirld 
This Description almost wholly applies to India India 
IS separated from the rest of the world by hi ge natural 
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Inrricrs, byloftj mouni*uns *tnd wide seas, and forms 
a distinct continent bj itself It has accorchnfil} dese 
loped common antecedents in history and traditions. 
And tlicn India and the Hindu religion arcs} non) mons 
There IS no Hinduism outside India, and no India 
outside Htiiduism These tvvo arc the strongest and 
the most enduring foundation, the rocLbed of Indian 
patriotism and nationaht) There is no section of the 
Hindu people who would not make hcas") sacnhix for 
the gratification of being under the same political 
constitution which embraces withm its cognition India’s 
-sacred rntrs her hoi) shnnes and places of pilgrimage 
thcbirthplacc of the Vedas and Sastras thcsccncsofllit 
Malnbarntlu of Buddha s emancipation, the forts and 
rocks on whicli Asoica caiacd his immortal edicts the 
TO)^!! court of King Bliojawhere Ihenmc htenrj gems 
shed their lustre , the rumed site of Delhi— the Home 
of India— the Taj MahM and the numerous ancient 
•cities associated with countless recollections of achieae* 
merits mrehgiOus reform in philosoph), hcroi»m poetr) 
■and art The present condition of the Indian jieople 
fully satisfies Mill » dchnition of Nationaht) Indians 
are i portion of mankind united among tliemsehes 
by common s)mpathics whidi do exist between 
■them and not any others — which make them co-operate 
with each other more willingly than with other peo 
pie desire to be under the same Government and desire 
■that it should be Government by themselves or a 
j-Kirtionof themselves, cxclastvel) 

If British Rule in India has made our peop’e pooier 
than they were before and if it Ins caused ph)-si 
cal and moral emasculation it has also created forces 
■that make for a greater sohdanty of our nation For 
■centur les together, m medieval times the Hindu nation 
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■sprend o>er the immense nren of the continent without 
.ensy means of communication, ruled by numerous 
rulers more or less independent, was di\ided into 
isolated communities without a ccmentin}’ force 

to weld them into an organic whole There were, 
indeed, tlien ns there nre now the gems of nation 
nUty , n common fnith, n common litemture, common 
traditions, and i Lommon Motherland But of these 
the people had but a vague and dim consciousness 

It would he of course wrong to say, as Anglo 
Indians say, that the Indian communities were as 
diiidedas the Eurojican nations were in tin, middle 
ages. There was always the common religious faith 
that bound togeUiec in mutu.il sympathy the more intel 
ligent and active elements of the people m different 
parts of the country, and then during the centuries when 
it was distracted by political convulsions diplomatic 
communications ojien and secret, were constantly kept 
up between nilers ruling in distant parts India is pro 
rrunently the land of holy cities and Benares m the 
North of India and Rameswaram m the South Jaga 
nath m the fc-ast and Giinar m the \\ est, as holy cities 
m the four comers of the continent preserved a 
constant stream of pilgnms who traversed the country 
in large numbers and disseminated common ideas and 
spread common sy mpathics Nay more Is it not said 
that the religious mendicants were the cause of scat 
termg seeds of disaffection against British Rule through 
out Northern and Central India on the eve of the mu 
tiny ? It 13 not true therefore to say that prior to the 
establishment of British Rale the Indian people lived m 
communities — utterly isol iied and estranged from eacli 
other To a cert un eatent circul ition of common influ 
ences that tended to there was a constant petuate the 
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germs of i common sentiment of mtioinlit) But the 
opention of these mtluences \vts confined ino'^tl^ to the 
surface of societj , it did not touch the stnti at the 
bottom, ns it is possible for the modem ci\ ilisntion to do 
along numerous and far reaching channels The mesh 
mable gift of a common medium of communication, the 
medium of the English language, ue owe to British Rule- 
and to the same Bntish Role we owe the equall> ines 
hmibJe boon of a rapid and cheap means of inter- 
course And then there IS the Press which conducted m 
English as well as in the rernacular lanEjuage is rapid 
!j becoming a pow erful instrument of progress and is 
consfanlly widening its sphere of influence Add to 
these the common Go\ernment who«e laws all of us 
lojallj obey. These numerous forces are rapidlj effac 
ing the old condition of isolation and binding m one 
common tie ol UUowslup exen the lower stnti of the- 
different communities, of the Hindustanis md the D*a 
a-adians, the Bengalis and the Maharattas. E\erj daj a 
hundred causes arise to strengthen and diffuse the 
commenting effect of ever} one of the forces at work 
over broad areas The larger and smaller forces act 
and re act on one another 

The uniting force of common Oov eminent broi ghf 
the Indian National Congress into existence It 
s*et in circulation a broad current of common feeling 
throughout the length and t>readtii of India Though 
the direct influence of the Congre*'s is confined to Jhe 
upper and more intelligent clashes still while tlie 
English section of the Indian Press keeps in evidence 
the new sentiment of nationalitv and stimulates the 
common sjanpalhies it has created among tliesc ebsses 
thc\ernacubr Press camrs the fertilising matter to 
the obscurest village along namerons auxiliar} streams- 
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Ijranclnng off from the mother river, by mema of a 
thovisand branch nvera ind channels like the arteries 
of the living frame 

British ^tatesmen are not therefore right m think 
mg that British Rule m India must be for ever practically 
an aVisolnte despotism Sudi predictions about a 
nations future are, as a rule, unsafe, esjiecially in 
regird to n people like the Iiuli ins who have more than 
once in their long ind chequeied history shown them 
delves capable of self assertion Jn hiore than one 
instance tin. apparently drv bones in the valley hue 
become instinct \vith life anti the fresh bom vitality 
has stiRiced to tmanupate the country from evotic uii 
tongennl incumbrances. Under the Britis»li there is i 
gcuvtet probability of this revolution occvimiig than 
there wav in lay other |>criod of Indian history m the 
past Already the writing on the wall is visible, and 
British statcameu are opening their eyes and trying 
to read the signs aright 

riic liistonaii Seeley says that revolutions an. not 
-caiivcd by populatioiib which had sunk deeper than 
certain depths Great impulitions arc seen covering 
m abjtct misery for centuries together, he say's, but 
they do not rise in rebellion , no, if they cannot live 
they die, and if they can Only )ust Vue, then they lust 
livt, their Senvibihtics dulled and their very wishes 
crushed out by want- I ortuiiately, though the condi 
tion of the Indian people ts miserable enougli on tlic 
whole, they have not sunk so low as the populations 
described aliove There b vitality in them which can 
be blown into living fire by favourable conditions and 
which enables them to look up to hope, and to feci its 
strength ‘ H India does begin, on the other hand, to 
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brcnllic ns a single fnliOiittAvhotc. Seelc) si\n — ‘ Tti t 
Our own nile IS jtcrhips dokig more tlnn est.r was 
clone bs former Goxcmnientslo make tins ivjssjblc — 
tile moment that another mutin} is but threatened 
which shall lie no mere mutiny hut the expression of a 
tuiiversal feeling of nationahtj, at that moment all hope 
IS at an end — as all desire ought to be at an end of 
prestiamg onr Empire Bat wdl tliere be another 
mntins like that of 18 j 7 ? is to Ik. regretted that a 
historian like Sccle) should conleroplite oij)> two 
alttrnati\x*s as the tuhimiation of British rule m India 
--a eoaenng abject and lifeless multitude, or a peoplt 
roused to a sense of common tiationalit} and goaded 
to rebellion against its connection with England Isa 
peaceful and mutuall) profitable solution not possible * 
bn^limlxscii!tbettoUniiitf>t‘<^fi/ro>tlier tiiJiiii eonnet. 
hon mid In Ini canitol fulfil / er d(Slin} i ill out Englatt /*s 
help The relation between the two countries sliould 
vease to be that of the niler and the ruled the 
exploiter and the exploited must be transformed 
into One friendfj union based on (he mutual 
ad\-3ntaj,es of commercial mtereourse In the 
accomplishment of such a consummation ererj 
friction everj obstacle andeser> hostile factor should 
be graduall) removed until the Indian nation develops 
its own state which will be the organ of its will and 
spirit and the instrument of its honour and good name 
The guarantees for such an honourable and glorious 
future lie m the highest laws governing the moral 
evolution of the human race mtlie bnthnghtof nations 
to equalitj and freedom like that of indivaduals and in 
the fulfilment of the national as of the mdnadual 
Karma Our nation builders should not attach much 
niporlance to the promises and pledges of the Bnt sli 
nation nor to its sense of justice and generosifj for 
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we see this cm be eisilj set -isidc or e\pliinccHw ij 
1 nghnd hn\ing one con^acnce for Iierself ^tul for her 
people mrl nnolher for us Inilnns Wet ike our stmil 
on our right ns n cn ittscd people — people \\ ho once 
dischnrged n momentous mission in linmnn cuihsn 
lions nnil still pursue Iheir exolution in future jenrs- 
without brenk in its continmU Our consciousness of 
our pnst ennblcs us to dcielop our own ictcnl Other 
nnlions Inil other ulenls m the pnst nnd the Western 
nntioiisof the present dnj pursue idtnls. of their own 
The Lgj*ptnn md the Clnldem to quote m Americm 
writer, Mr Getlding crenlcil the ulenls of plcnsure 
loiing men C»ina RuSsin, nnd Jnden of «elf denjuig' 
ind nnsteremen , Indin, of the rntiomllj conscientious 
men,— -who in Hindwstmis contcmplntivc nnd pnssion 
nle in Jnpnn sensitiie in Greece npprccntne of 
e\erj fonn of truth md benutj in Rome constructs e 
\nd in the W’c&t scientific-— in Englmd in 
diiidualised farther m France soemhsed m Amencn, 
where West ngnm becomes Enst imuersnlised 
Eg^pt nnd Babjlomn crented the nntionnl 
idenh of power nnd splendour Irnii and Juden of 
cercmomnl righteousness Greece crented the idcnl of 
cituenslup Rome the ideal of jw^lice England has 
created the ideal of ci\il libertj France the ideal 
of social equnht) America is slow 1) but surel) crent 
mg the ideal of a broad and perfect agenc> m which 
hbeitj nnd equnhtj shall for all time be reconciled nnd 
combined But the ideal that India w iH build w ill be one 
comprehending and transcending all these the ideal 
of umrersnl pence and contentment of the brothei 
hood of man and the fallierhood of God of the sub 
orcli ntion of matter to the spirit of spnitunl hnppi 
ness ns the onij sure and enduring happiness 
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Pandit Madan Mohan Maiaviya 


'^txl to Bibu Surendraiiath Bniierjee (he mobt 
persunsive speaker froTi the Congress platform is the 
Hon ble Pmdit M ulm Mohan Mahvijiof 'Mlahabad 
He h lb be».ii long a familnr figure among our public 
men uid bj bis dibinterested work his won for 
himself 1 unique nime m Upper India He \vis bom 
in the ^ear 18G2 and is. one of the few Indians who 
distinguished them^Kes at 1 comparatively >oung 
age h) their sobriety of thought ind expression, no 
less thin by the conscientious study of public ques 
tions Mr Milniyi is a self made min He took 
his degiee in.1681 ind soonifter took up an appoint 
ment in the local school where he had received 
his own ediicition After three yeirs libout is a 
schoolmibter he tned his hand at journihsm Kiji 
Kimpil Singh, once i fimihir figure in Congress 
circles offered him the editorship of the Htiidnsf/inii 
in 18fe7 He edited the journil for 2^ yeirs with con 
spicuous ability In 1889 be gave up journilism and 
begin the study of liw, the Kiji promising him 
finincnl help He passed the pleacierslup evamina 
tion of the Allalnbad Umverstty in 1892 He is 
prvclising ever since m AUihabid 

Pindit Madiit Mohin Ins alvviys been taking i 
keen interest in all movementb ihit concern the 
miterial ind moral well being of the people Eversince 
he joined the Congress movement, helusbeen attend 
ing almost lU Congresses and his speeches have 
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always been marked with much eloquence and force 
He has unde adeepstudv of the economic condition 
of the people and is. therefore, one of the most formi 
dable critics of Goiemment He nas one of the 
founders of the Hindu Sannj of AJhhabad, wht<-h 
was started in 1880 with theviea\ of ameliorating the 
social condition of the people drawing closei to 
gether the different cables and creeds, promoting 
education, reforming social abuses and making also 
representations to theGovemment on political matters 
He w’as appointed Secretorj of the Standing Com 
mittee of the Congre*^ when Distnct and Proimcial 
Committees w ere formed sears ago to keep the Con 
gress in touch with the people 

Mr Ma]aM\-as activities ha\e not been confined 
siinp!> to the field of politicsand social reform, though 
in regard to the latter he does not hold advanced 
views His activata in the field of religious reform are 
no less valuable He was aclivelj eng^ed a fen 
5 ears ago in the formation of a great national 
University in Benares The scheme is not jet a 
success but the attempt that he has made in this 
direction indicates the view he holds ibout the lines 
on which alone we should work to secure our national 
regeneration 

Pandit Madan Mohan Mtlavij'a has been a 
Swadeshi long before Snadeshisin was born m India. 

He has ahvaj-s been using countrj made clutlies and 
inhisown wav helpingthe Swadeshi movement Last 
5 ear at Surat he delivered a speech on Swadeshism 
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in ^vhlch he clearly jiointcrl o«t that the material 
sahation of the country rested very greatly upon the 
growth of the Swadeshi movement 

Pmdil Madan Mohan haa for somt. years>past 
been a member of the LegisUtive Council of the 
United Proamcts and hi<i ‘>ervaccs to the people in 
the council a^ their non-oflicid repre>cntative have 
been highlj valuable 

Bold and yet unassuming, Pandit Ntadan Mohan 
has throughout been a good type of a non official 
cntic of the Government and no wonder that he fias 
ahvaas been commanding the respect of both the 
authorities and the people 

While imbibing all that is good m ueslerti 
culture and civilisation Pandit Madan Mohan remains 
a fine type of a true Hindu 

Simple in habits, pure in private and public life 
with a great deal of zeal and earnestness and self 
sacrifice for the iielhre of Ins countrymen sober 
and yet stern and dignified in his criticisms and 
utterances upon public questions not grudging to 
rebuke his own countrymen when he thinks it 
necessary , Pandit Madan Mohan has earned quite a 
unique place for himself among those who could 
truly be called builders of the Indian Nation 



THE UNIVERSITIES BILL. 

Pondlt Madaa Mohun MalaTrya (AWi^i^bad), said — 

Mr President asd Gentlemes — 

1 rise to support tlie resolution which has been bo 
ably moved and seconded by other speakers Thereso 
luUon IS one which I need ItardI) say is of great and 
lasting importance, andne cannot be blamed if wc try 
to discuss it at some length at this meeting Gentlemen,, 
the one thing that ttc have to consider in connection 
with this question of Gnnersity reform is, what was 
it Uiat led to the enquiry being instituted ? What 
was the state of things Mith which fault was found? 
What was the state of things which it was sought to 
remedy? And then, consider wlnt the remedies are 
which have been suggested and what the remedies are 
which theGovemmentnowpropose to apply Gentle 
men, we must all ask ourselves and ask the Government 
what the faults of the Senates and the “Syndicates of 
the existing Universities were which led tlie Govern 
menl to appoint a Commission to enquire into the 
stale of University Education \ou will wade through 
all the literature connected with the Universities of 
this country in vain to find that during the imst 
many years there never have been serious com- 
plaints made regarding the constitution either of 
the Syndicates or the Senates except m some trifling 
particulars or on some occasions Speaking generally, 
vou Will find that the Syndicates and the Senates have 
done their work very saUsfaetotdy {Hear, hear) Kow, 
gentleqicn, vvhen tlie Government of Lord Curaon 
appomt^a Commission, there was no doubt complaint 
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•vnsmacleb) him tint Uie results of L»ni\ersitj tdu 
cation were not altogether saiisfictor}, were not as 
satishetor^ as Uitj ouj^Iit to be Gentlemen in the 
•snme breath cser^ speakerwJjo has discussed tins ques 
tion of the unsatisfactory character of the results of 
Umvcrsitj hducation, c\trj responsible speiLer has 
admitted tint the Uru\erMtie& have produced men cmi 
nent for Icarntnit men who ha\e disUofpiished them 
selves in the various walks of hfe into uhicli tl)e> 
entered, men who hare upheld the honour and intellect 
of the countrj and men who haie sened theGoiero 
ment with honour and credit If there were some 
unfortunate joun^j men who did not succeed in getting 
just the number of marks necessary to enable them to 
piss that does not justtf) (heir being condemned as 
unworthj and dishonouoble men wlio ought to be 
shunned hkx moml lepers Tlie line between a passed 
candidate and a faded B A as has been called ts i 
ier> short line and if a candidate his not succeeded 
certainly we maj be more cbintable than we are and 

not condemn him IS altogether an unworthy ind un 
desirable person w hose cnstcnce ought to be provided 
against bj the legislature taking up Uie task of 
introducing a new enactment 

Then the other compliint was that the LTnirereity 
"Education imparled in this Country was not as high as 
it ought to be. On this point I think Anglo Indian 
■officials, Europein scholirs and natives of this countrj 
Avere all agreed I do not think that there is a single 
man who has said that the education impirted m our 
Umversibes is is high as it ought to be On the 
coutrvrj, we poor natives of India have been crying 
hoarse with the prayer that the Government should 
make provision for the highest tcichmg being imparted 
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an tlie diRercntbrtnclies of study, winch ought to hnd 
.1 place in a Uni\cisit> So ("it as this complaint is 
concerned, I will deni with it further later on 


Bull want to point out that, so lar as this Bill 
^oes, it denis with ^Ui these questions It enters at 
great length into the question of the constitution of 
the Senate nnd the Syndicate It confers a rariety 
of powers on the S>ndicntes , it transfers a grent 
•deal of the power of control to Goiernment and 
it makes also a small provision to enable the Universi 
ties to appoint professors and teachers Now, j»entle 
men, >ou are alt aware (hat the Bill is taken up m a 
great measure with ques ions concerning the constitu 
tion of the Syndicate and the Senate and the vast 
powers eoaletted upon the former Let ws e^a,mMie 
these provisions briefly and let us then see whether 
there ts no justification (or the united opposition 
vrhich all educated Indians have been offering to this 
Universities Bill Gentlemen 1 am anaious that the 
matter sliould be considered with as little prejudice 
and bias as His Excellency the Viceroy desires it 
should he Let us take the provision regarding the 
constitution of the Senate We in the United Provinces 
have got a Universities Act The Allahabad Univer 
sities Act has never been said to be a fault} Act lU 
prov isions are liberal to a large extent as compared with 
the provasions of this Bill There were no compl unts 
made andno complaints also m Bomba} as we have 
heard from various speakers. We then introduce a 
Bill w hich v\ ill make a clean sweep of these Acts vv Inch 
have worked well, and which have given no room for 
complaint. Why deal with the whole country as if it 
were one Province? In the Allahabad University the 
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prOMMon reirjrdinjj ihc consijlutjon o/ the Semle «t 
tins nicrc are certtm FcUov^s uho ire appointed 
cx ofTicto, tlic remuntfip FcIIo«-h apiwintcd Inlf In 
Government and lulf bj the Semte b> election Kon» 
gentlemen, if m 1887 the Government saw the wisdom 
of ^KrmittinR members of the Senate to elect half the 
Tcilows of the Senate, w here i:» there aiij reason shown 
or suggested for now depriving them of the right of elect- 
ing Fellows to the Senate? I thought, gentleincn, that 
the sj-item of nommatiofi had long ago been totin<! to 
be faulty and buried in Fngland The Government 
have also in this counlrj diinng the last fifteen years 
shown that the> do not believe cnlirelj m the system of 
nomination In the matter of Mimieij>al Board-v 
the principle of election has been introduced , in the 
matter of Distnct Boards the elective principle 
!<• vvorlking In the matter of Legislative CounciU 
onlj a few jears ago the Government admitted the 
reasonableness of the demand for infrodiicmg the 
elective principle Now the Senates, winch were the 
first bodj in this country in which the principle of 
election was first introduced and worked are going to 
be deprived of their power in the beginning of 
the tVTentieth century \ou cannot help feeling that 
the hand of the clock is being put back forcibly 
Gentlemen, this is the state of things so far as the 
Senates arc concerned What is it that is going to be 
done’ Nominations are going to be made largely by 
Government to the Senates Gentlemen, 1 have the 
greatest respect for gentlemen who constitute the 
Government individually but vyhen y u come to con 
sider them m their capacity asrepresenting the various 
departments of Government, then you cannot speak of 
them wath the same confidence and the same esteem 
not because they have not the desire to do the best 
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thing in the best uaj, but because thej are not 
brought into touch with the great majority ot those 
from whom they should make the selection nnci of 
avhose ability and willingness to cooperate in this 
great work they should obtain first hand personal 
knowledge Therefore lalo apprehend that, in making 
"the appointments, the Goaemment Will largely be 
guided by the recommendations of the Director of 
Public Instruction and also bj the recommendations 
or selections of the Secretary who may be in power at 
the time None of these methods, 1 need hardly say, 
can bring to the Senate half the men of ability and 
capacity expected to advase the Government and the 
public in matters of education that would come m 
lluough the channel of election What then can be 
the jubtihcation for thiv retrograde step ? Has it been 
proved n it alleged that the Fellows appointed in 
Madras Calcutta, Bombay or Allahabad have been 
men who ought not to have been appointed Hasvt 
been proved that they were not just the men who, in 
the great majority of instance':, would liavc been 
picked up if proper scleciton had been made, men w ho 
haveknovviedge of the people and of the rcquirementsi 
of the Province Why then put m this provision 
whicli militates against the principle upon which all 
othcrassembhes constituted by Government arc worked? 

Now, Gentlemen, so much for election LrCt us 
wow consider what is the position of the Senate Here 
while I am dwelling ui>on this aspect of the question, 
let me say tint itisstated that now the i>ower to return 
Fellows will be legalised \ery thankful for this kind 
ncss, but wt, would muLlj rather that the power were 
wot Icgalwed There are many iinwnttcn laws m 
h ngland which have led to great prosperity and have 
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conduced to the benefit of the people We are not so 
much in Io\e with statutory pro^^slOns What we 
want IS the substance and not the name If mthotit 
anj legal prOMsion the poarer, which the Go\em 
ment recognised reasonableness of, of election con 
ferred upon the members of the Senate and grad 
inles to return Fellows, has been well exercised 
the Goaemment ought to allow it to be exer 
cised in future Now, Gentlemen, comes the 
question of permitting graduates to elect. Thej are 
to elect seven m the province from which I come, 
se\en in the province of the Punjab Now, Gentle 
men at present half the number of Fellows is elected 
bj the Senate. ^\hJ should graduates be notguen 
the opportunitj ofexerci>ingthe pianlege of returning 
such of their fellow men as the} know to be able and 
competent to manage the business of the Unwersit} 
■\ou have gnen the pnralege of returning \fembers- 
of Council to Municipal Boards and District Boards 
wfio la turn, haie been returned b} peoplo who have 
got no education and whose ancomc js verj smalL And 
}'oa will den} to the products of jour Ln»veft.if} — of 
whom >ou ought to be proud wall denj to them the 
prmlege of returning a few Fellows to the Unnersit} 
where there are no political considerations imohed 
or at anj rate where there ought not to be anj 
political considerations 

Let us see what tlie case of the S)aidicate is The 
Senate ha\ing appointed the Sjaidicate becomes prac 
ticall> dead it is on!} to come to life pncttcall} when 
it IS to appoint a Sjmlicate Now, Gentlemen I do 
not pretend to be familiar with the constitutions of 
the Senates of mam Lnnersities but I have studud 
the constitutions of some Lnisersities and it seems to 
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me preposterous to sa^ the least of »t to say tint a 
body which is really the eaecutne of the larger body 
of the Senate ought to sit over the heads of the Senate 
and pass on measures to Government and decide many 
questions of importance without any reference to the 
Senate. Gentlemen if you are going to have a recon 
stituted Senate, why this great feeling of distrust^ 
Trust begets and the rt-verse also holds good "^ou 
cotnplam that we are very imchantable in cnbcismg 
you yon complain that we altnbute motives Very 
well we are sorry if that should be so But here you 
are You will not trust us with these smaller powers- 
when along with a numlier of European professors 
and Government officials wc want to exercise the 
privilege of electing such men as w c consider to be 
best qualified to work on the Syndicate What doe& 
the statutory provision for the representation of the 
teaching faculty mean ? 1 have the highest respect for 
the body of professors under whom instruction is 
being imparted in this country I have never been 
disobedient to my profeKors (Laughter) and I can 
tell you that I consider it a high privilege to sit at tlie 
feet of learned men and imbibe the learning that tliej 
are able to impart I think good and tnie are the 
men who are in the Senate, all men connected with 
the Educational Department who ought to be on the 
Syndicate will by force of circumstances, be elected 
over the heads of any other men that might be there 
The Senate has not in the past tailed to discharge this 
duty m my part of the country in Bombay the con 
stitution of which I have studied to some extentand 
m Bengal as my friend says why now tie down the 
Senate to the necessity of electing a man vvhether 
It considers him competent or not ? In my own 
province the Principal of a College — I don t want 
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>ou to knou his name — \ns \erj k«enlj anxious to 
get on to the Sjndicate There uere many other 
learned men and those who were as Keen m thinking 
that he ought not to come on the Syndicate He wns 
defeated on more than one occasion You can just 
consider that, if yon make it compidsory on the part 
of the Senate to elect a certain proportion of men, 
the dinger is that men who ire not competent w ill be 
put on the Syndicate and that the entire mnmgement 
of the University must suffer (o some extent Therefore 
it 13 tint we priy to Government 16 remove the cHuse 
which makes this statutory provision regarding the 
representation of professors, and to trust to the good 
aen»e of the members of the Senate to elect not only 
half the proportion but a major portion of those vrho 
will deaj with the executive affairs of the University 

Gentlemen so much for the constitution of tlie 
Senate and the Syndicate Let us see what other 
powers are going to be con/erretl ujwn the Syndicate 
under tlie Bill The Syndicate »» going to deal with 
the important question of affiliation and disaffiliation 
Gentlemen, knowing as we do tn oar part of the 
country w hat difficulties the Colleges undergo in getting 
affiliated where this povvner « entnisfed to the 
Syndicate I must strongly protest igainst this provi 
Sion Gentlemen, you have other conditions put in 
There is the provaslon for the residence of students in 
Colleges Now I may tell you that 1 am wholehearted 
ly in favonr of the residential system In my own 
humble way in connection with the Muir College at 
Allahabad 1 have l>een working along with other 
Members as Secretary of the Committee which has 
raised Rs 1, CO 000 to build a boarding house We 
are endeavouring to ruse tliree LaUis and provide 
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nccommodation for 200 students. Gentlemen, while I 
nm so keenly in (a\out ot that system being introduced, 

1 do feel tint it will be a \\ rong thing to mike it compul 
•sory upon Colleges to ptonde t!ie system of resulentnl 
-quirters because they ire affiliated I will tell you 
•my reason. The Muir College at Allahabad was 
established m response to the wishes oE certain lead 
mg gentlemen and with the help of subscriptions paid 
by seicral nalue chiefs, the Maharajah of Vizianaga 
ram contributing one lakli Of the two lakhs raised 
a considerable sum, the Co\crnment said, would be 
reserved for residential quarters That viis at the 
lime of Lord Northbrook- That was in 1871 You 
will find, in the history of the college that not until 
1he time ot Sir Antony Macdonnell, were any steps 
•taken to really build a boardinghouse to accommddate 
■students. For nearly twenty years the Government 
ashich had spent nine lakhs upon tbe Muir College 
buildings did not see its way to build aboarding house 
for accommodating students I do not blame the 
Ooremment of the North Western Provinces I have 
my reasons No partiality The Government of the 
United Provinces have beeu'gnen such small pittances 
an the shape of prONincial grants and contracts that 
they did not find the money to imest Net only that, 
but worse, the Gjiernment of India in many years 
actually scolded the Government of the United Provin 
•ces for having spent much money on higher educa 
tion and less on other kinds of education If Govern 
ment with all its mighty resources, have recognised 
the utility ot the residential system after twenty years, 
does jt not seem violent to require all institutions 
which now want affiliation to show a splendid row of 
residential quarters for students before they are to be 
affiliated? \\e must proceed slowly we must have 
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encoungedi\ersit> of culture, botli on the litenrj indon 
the phj steal side, it is desirable la all tlie larger coUegesr 
Goiernment and aided, to male proMsion for more- 
than one of the alternative courses laid down by the 
Universities Now whenjou come to the Punjab 
Universitj Act jou find that a provision is made there 
m regarding teaching In the Allahabad University Act 
which was passerl in 1887 a more clear and more 
liberal provision is made to enable Universities 
to appoint professors and lecturers to give lectures 
for advanced degrees What has come of it > 
Who IS to be blamed lor it, i{ this provision is not 
worked ? It is not in a spirit of imfau criticism 
but only to jxjint out the (act I submit, that it 
IS the Government to blame for it If the Govern 
ment had only found the money or if the Government 
had realised its duty m the way of providing high 
instruction, these Universities would long ago have- 
resounded with lectures of learned men brought 
from Engbnd and Germany But Government 
had failed to do so unfortunately, and now the 
natives of India, the graduates of these Umversitiesand 
faded B A’sare all blamed and punished for the 
omissions and sms of Government What is the pro 
vision that is being made m so far as teaching is con 
cerned to advance our learning and promote research? 
Mr Raleigh said that some of the schemes which have 
been submitted to Government involved an eNpendi 
ture which theGov ernment were not prepared to incur 
He said that five lakhs would be set apart for five 
years for the purpose of giving instruction m aid of the 
Universities and Colleges whose claims to special assist 
ance in carry mg out reforms which w e hav e m v lew , 
havebcen established \ou can understand how this 
small sum will be distnboted in driblets to the different 
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Unnersities. Thij> is not the wij in which jou 
•cm expect higher feiching to be pro\ided for You 
will remember tint Sir Xormoii Lockjer ga\eanesli 
mate of CO lakhs. Can we not ask the Goremmenl 
of India reasonably to gi>cus at least one fourtli of that 
sum, namel> fifteen lakhs a 5ear, to have higher teach 
mg in all the various Umversitiea The country is con 
sidered to be fit enough to have the services of tlie best 
men of the Civil Service, the country .s considered fit 
■enough to have the best soldier the British Government 
can have Are not the >outIi of ibis countr> quahtied 
to receive the benefit of lostruction from the best pro 
-fessors that can be brought to this countiy ’ We, natjv es 
of tins countrj, have certainl> no voice m expending 
the money winch ts raised from us. But if Lord 
Curzon’b Government will be pleased to cocistder tlie 
TSVOTa\ aspect of the qutstica and take lato co-vstdeta. 
tion the feelings of the educated people of India from 
■one end of the country to the other, be should, in 
justice to their chims and in conformity with their 
prayer, set apart a much larger sum for higher educa 
tion than lie thinks of providing 

I will now conclude I thnkwe have seen that 
we are not to blame for not getting the benehts of the 
advanced tvpe of education that wc desire I^rd 
Curron isa Lmversity man, he uadcrvUnd>ccrtainK the 
benefits of higher education I wall say to him , 
give us Universities and provide in tlicm for (lie 
highest instruction being imparted provide for the dc 
vtlopment of talents, for tlie cultiv-ition of literature, for 
the elevation of profes&ionalstandards and provide nlso 
a place where learned nien can tind their calm repose 
which IS to be seen only in seats of learning A great 
American writer speaking of Universities — you will 
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pnrclcn me tor quoting the pnssige uhich ts so perlm 
enl to the subject — sij-s “A man of \’aned cxperjence in 
public 7fTntrs Ins sud thnt g^e^t Uunersity should 
be it once the best phce of cducition the greatest 
miclune for teseirch md thomost delicious retreit- 
for learned leisur* * This is doubtless the tnith, but it 
isonl) a InU truth Unuersities, uith ample resour 
ces for the support of imestigilors, scholars thinkers 
and philo ophers, numerous enough learned enough^ 
and wise enough to be felt imong tlie powers of the 
age, will pro\e the safcginrdsof repose not onlj for 
those who hiewitlun their learned cloisters but for 
all who come under their influence A societj of the 
choicest minds produced m any country engaged in 
recetamg and imparting knowledge devoted to the 
stud) of nature the noblest monument of literature the 
marv ellotis abstractions of mathematical reasoning the 
results of histoncal evidence, the progress of human 
civilization and the foundations of religious faith will 
be at once an example of productive quietude and an 
incitement to the plulosopluc view of life so important 
to our country men m tins day when the miserable cry 
of pessimism on the one hand and the delightful but 
deceitful illusions of optimism on the otlier hand are 
in danger of leading them from the middle path and 
from tliat reasonableness of mind which first recognises 
that whicli !>, and then has the hope and courage to 
strive for the letter 


Gcnllcmcn Lord Ctirzon Ins bten in our midst 
for fneytars Great hopes were raised m our minds 
jTom the high and noble ottenini.es of His Excellency 
His hxcellcncv s career, for all that wt can see is 
I ow coming to a close and ma\ 1 appeal now to him 
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■to imtnortali>e Ins name bj Icavnng behind him an in 
stitution uhtch \ull keep tip his nunc better than the 
\ictorn Memorn! Hall GenUemen, it were much 
better it Lord Curzon \ns not ;;omg to introduce real 
4,ood Lnucpiitics. I do wish tlial he had not taken up 
the subject like his predecessors who did not tak** it up 
nnd Ind not rccopnised whit was needed. He might 
be p.irdoncd for not hiving done so But for him to 
hivv. recognised the truth and tlien loliavc failed to 
rise to tlie OCC.ISIOII u ill be a thing to be much deplored 
let IIS )ct hope that His Ltcellenc) will see the 
TLasonablcncss of our claims and make ample and 
liberal provision for real high education for real 
Lnivcrsitics which will enabis. our }Oung men to 
acquire someiliing of that education which second 
class Lnuersitics impart in other countries. 
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Universil) Tlie talents of the joiing Mehta seem to 
ln\e attracted the great scholar s attention from the 
first, and he ga\e e^erj possible enconragementtothe 
brilliant and aspiring student The influence on Sir 
P M Mehta of the education he receded at the- 
Elphinstone College and speaallj of his intercourse 
with Sir Ale\ander Grant cannot be overestimated In 
fact it w as here tli it he laid deep the foundations of that 
Wide culture and refinement for which he has since 
been rernarJcable When Mr Afehfa tool, hts M A. 
degree, Sir AIe\andar Grant nominated him a Fellow 
of the College and further recommended him to a 
travelling scholarship which had been instituted b> 

R D Jeejeebho},a Parseephilanthropistjin order that 
he might proceed to England to qualify himself for the 
profession of the Bar Reluctant at first, the father 
of Sir Pheroreshali was at length prevailed upon to 
send his son to England, though the travelling 
scholarship was not ultimatel) taken advantage of 

In England he entered himself as a student at 
Lmcoiis Inn and for three years applied himself 
with rare assiduity and earnestness to the sliidv of 
law In due course he was called to the Bar in 1868 
and returned to Bombay on the very day when a 
farewell address was presented to Sir Alexander Gnut 
on the eve of his departureto Edinburgh Such was 
the regard that Mr Mehta entertained for his master 
that hearing of the farewell meeting as soon is he 
landed at Bombay, he proceeded straight to the meeting 
to bid farewell tohisbelovedguru While in Eiii,Iand 
Sir Pherozcshah came under the influence of Dadha 
biiKaorojeeand made hi ib»elf u'^ful to him m bis- 
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•efforts for the political advancement of his country. 
•It may a\i>o be noted that he there made friends 
•of the late Xre>srs». W. C. Bonnerjea and Mano 
■iloban Ghose, a\ho were then Ins fellow students 
n friendship which lasted till their death. With the 
■combined efforts of Dadhabai and the young 
students, Bannerjea and Mehta, a Society was 
started called the London Literary Society which 
•subsequently grew into the present East India 
•Association. The young Pln^o/eshah read a paper 
before the Society, on ‘The educational system of 
India' which showed that its author earned an old 
head on >oung shoulders. 

Sjon after his return to India Sir Phero^eshah 
®nade a name for himself as a lawyer. His legal 
tilents weie first rc\ealedin the famous ‘ Tower of 
Silence Riot Case’ in 1872 when he appeared as junior 
^unsel for thedefencealongwith the late Mr Anstey. 
‘Mr. Anstey who wais never lavish of praise comph- 
■mented his junior in the case upon his legal ability 
■^ncl predicted that he would reach the top of the 
profession Another opportunity was afforded by 
the Surat Riots Case, and Sir Pherozc'-hah's reputation 
-'is a crimin.al lawyer was established m the mofussil. 
Sir Pherozeshah has e\er since commanded the most 
■•extensne practice m the mofussil, and almost 
resembles m this respect the late lamented 
Mano Mohan Ghose. Sir Pherozeshah’s income 

a lawyer is said to be one of the largest earned 
rn the whole country. He has also from time 
fo tune been appointed l^al ad\iSer to seaeral 
2^>ative States on the Bombay side. ' 
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. Sir Phcrozcsluh'a public spin'tcO actinly 
1>een in evidence from the tliy of his landin;^ at 
Bombay. The first public undcrtaUng\\ilh which he 
was intimately connected was in 18fi9 when mainly 
through his efforts a tno\ement w-as set on foot to 
present a purse to Dadhabai Naorojee in 
recognition of his sciaices to the country. Two 
yean» later he beg.in to lake prominent interest 
in iMunicipal affairs. In 1871, he read a paper on 
Municipal reform, .» subject which was then Wiy 
much before the mind of the public. When he w.as 
reading the paper he was met with a storm of jndig- 
nant protest, as his \tcws did not commend (hem- 
sehes to the popular taste ; but tli 0 be%ery \jews 
were adoptedand carried outm the reforms that were 
subsequently brought about. In 1872 he entered the 
Corporation of Bombay and has ever since been a 
member of that body, so that his .Mimicrpal career e\* 
tends. now over 35 j ears. Hefirsl distinguished himself 
greatly in connection with the Surat Rescnoir scandal, 
when he powerfullj exposed the wholenniddle with all 
the resources of eloquence and sarcasm for which he is 
justly famous. Hissetxices in the Corporation and 
his knowledge of Municipal questions have given him 
such virtual ascendancy in it, lS4at he has been known 
as the uncrowned king of the Corporation. In 1884 
he was elected Chairman of the Corpomtion, elected 
3 second time m 1885 and elected a third lime 
on the ev’e of the visit of Their Royal High 
nesses the Pnnee and Princess of Wales to India 
two ye.ars back. The signal honour of being elected 
Chairman a third time was specially conferred upqn 
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Tiim in order thit the most illustrious member of the 
Corporation might welcome Their Royal Highnesses 
■to India According to both Indi in and AngIo*Indian 
opinion, Sir Pherozeshah m ide the best Chairman that 
the Corporation ever had But his ascendancv m the 
Corporation roused the jealousy of some Anglo 
Indians and last jear a discreditable effort was made 
to keep him out of the Corporation The public are 
only too well acquainted with the machinations of 
■the ‘caucus’ and its ignominious end 

But his devotion to civic affairs did riot preclude 
him from taking interest in Iirgerpublic questions. 
The need for a political association voicing indepen- 
dent public opinion became more and more felt j and 
in conjunction with the late Messrs Telang and 
BudrudchnTvabji he founded the Bombay Presidency 
Association, which pronounced itself on grave 
political questions With such remarkable ability and 
dignity that Sir Evelyn Baring, (now Lord 
Cromer) called it the* centre of political activity and 
sobriety’ In liiSC, Sir Pheroreshah was appointed a 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council bv Lord 
Rcay, During bu» term of office the new Municipal 
Bill now known as the Municipal Act (1) of 1888, 
w“is on the Lcgislitivc anvil The work of opposing 
Its objectionable features fell on the sbouklers of 
Telang and Melita and, needleess to say.itvvas mainly 
ihniugh their exertions Uiat Uie Bill was made a really 
liberal measure 

Sir Phcroicdiah was one of those who launched 
the Indian National Congress in a88"» and ever since 
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heh IS been re^irdecl li. one of Hie most prominent 
Jeadersof tiie Congress mo\ement In 1389 ^^hen 
theCongresa met for the second time nt Bombay, 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee, he 
delivered an address which charmed with its 
brilliance everv one present WTien the Congress met 
at Calcutta m 1S90, he was united to preside over 
its deliberations and his opening address on the 
occasion was a splendid deliverance He said 
that the Parsts were as tnilj natives of India as 
the Hindus or the Mahoraedans and that they 
would not S“1I their birthright for a mess of 
pottage, in spite of invitations to do so from the 
enemies of the Congress For vanoiis reasons, Sir 
Pherozeshah has not been ibJe to attend ■»very 
se!»sion of the Congre»>, but his interot in the move- 
ment Is none the leas deep and abiding When the 
CoHj^resa met at Bomba> for the tliird tim“ m 1904, 
he was again Ch ttrman of the Reception Committee 
and his address of welcome uis fullv worth} of the 
man and the occasion 

Whenthe Legislative Councilswere reconstituted 
in 1892, an 1 the privilege of electing their own 
members w is accorded to the public, S r Pheroztshah 
w-is among tlie first to be elected to the locil I^egis a 
live Council He JiOs been elected again andagiin, 
indeed so often that he might almast be considered 
a permanent mnnber of the Bomba} L“gishtive 
Council It Is impossible to speal. m terms of 
•exaggerafed praise of his services on the Council 
Leirless and bold, dignified and moderate, eloquent 
and sarcastic, he has 6een almost a terror to 
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the hea\en born cuihan members of the CounciL 
He his exposed the pretensions of the othcnls ind. 
xindicited the chims of the educated classes to repre 
sent the masses of theircountrjraen One incidentm 
his legislate e career is xxorthj of note When the 
unpopular Land Re; eiue Code Amendment Bill uas 
being earned through the Bombay Legislatue Coun 
cil Sir Phero7eshah retired from the Council ;;ith 
the non ofhcnl members when he saw that all oppo 
s;Uov\ was fvihle such was his sense of self respect 
In 18^4, he was elected to represent Bombay on the 
Imperial Lct,islati;e Council His period of service 
therein mav trulj be pronounced to have been memor- 
able. Hisindependence,hisboldness and hissinight- 
forwardness of cuticisanso different from the tradition- 
ar> ‘Bated breath andwhisjering humbleness of non- 
official legislators dceplj mortified the immaaihte 
officials and their bitter resentment against him found 
expression in some theatrical attacks made by Sir 
James We»thnd The officials complained tint he Ini 
introduced a ‘new spirit info the Council but Sir 
Pherozeshah proved more than a match for them alL 
As was said of him at the time he returned argu 
menl for argument invective for invective banter 
for banter, ridicule for ridicule The people of C ilcutta 
in public meeting assembled presented him with an 
address eulogising his manlv attitude m the- 
Council The people of Bombaj did the same and the 
repl) w hich he g'lv e to thtir address was a masterpiece 
ofargiiuent, eloquence and satire, Sr Pherozeshah 
s.vt on the Impeml LegislaUxcCovmcilfo'' three x ears 
but has never ogam stood as a candidate his objecL 
cvidentl> being tint of making wav for joiingcrmen. 
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In iddition to these multifarious actnities^ 
Sir Plierozeshah has been n most icti\e member 
the Seinteof the XJnisersi^ of Borabaj He has also 
been a member of the Syndicate He vn^ the right 
hand man of the late Mr Justice Ranade m fighting 
the educational battles of the Western Presidency 
Not the least of his seraices in this direction wais the 
resolute ojiposition which he offered to the Unnerst 
ties Bill 

The foregoing enumeration does not eahaustthe 
public functions which Sir Pherozeshah has filled 
He IS President of the Presidency Association, Bom 
bay jPresidentofthe Bombay Graduates Association, 
has Ukcn part in almost eiery importint public- 
meeting held in Bombay, presided o\cr the Bombay 
Provincial Conference held at Poona in 1892, and 
hasgnen evidence before many Public Commissions 
He IS also intimately connectedwith the Mill Industry- 
of Bombas 

Vor have his services gone unrecognised by th“ 
Government He was made a C I E inl8J4,and 
a K C I E m 1901 amidst the acclamations of all 
India When Their Royal Highnesses the Pnncc and 
Princess of Wales were in Bombay Her Highntss 
asked him to sign his name in Jieraiitogmph book a 
rare honour 1 

A word on Sir Pherozeshah as a speaker will 
not be out of place He is undoubtediv one of the 
finest speakers in India His voice and manner of 
delivery are charming and there is eloquence in hi$ 
speeches , but the qualitv that distinguislies them from 
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The Hon’ble Sir P M Mehta, K C I E 

Ladifs and Genti emen • — 

I count it a piece ot singular good fortune that 
1 should stand before >ou here to day to tender to >ou 
mj Brother Delegates of the Twentieth Indian Nation, 
-al Congress the same cordial sincere and earnest 
aNclcome on behalf of the Reception Committee which 
at W'as my pride and privilege to tender to > ou on this 
arery Congress platform exactly this day fifteen years 
-ago It IS a piece of still greater good fortune for 
avhich both you and 1 cannot but be equally thankful 
^hat I am supported on this occasion as on the 
last by tl c presence amongst us of one than whom 
India had never a warmer truer more devoted more 
«elf sacrificing more faithful and more constant friend 
— you see 1 im on my r glit. Sir William Wedderburn— 
whose name is now a household word amongst us 
cherished w ith tender respect and affection A noble 
type of the high minded and high souled Englishman 
at his best it is owang to the fact of the existence and 
activity of such Englishmen in the ranhs of Anglo 
Indians Civilians tliat our hopes and our aspirations 
escape from despair, and our attachment and our loyalty 
to British rule are preservedand strengthened It never 
runs but it pours, says the Proverb which m its igno 
jance of the scheme of Providence attributes to it 
yartiahty and favouritism, and I am tempted to 
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boist of nnother fiiece of good fortune at finding 
that mj Chairmanship is on tins occasion as on 
the last, destined to be illustrated by the presidency 
of mother such, Lnghsbinin as 1 haae described» 
Anglo-Indian and Citilian, uho^has, not jesterday 
or to day, but throughout a career rising from the 
lowest to almost the highest step of the Cnalian 
ladder uniformly and consistently realized that he 
bestser\ed the interests ofhtsown country and fhe 
great seraace to which lie belonged by strictly and 
faithfully adhenng to a policy of true righteousness 
and sympathy But that is another story xihichwill 
be presently unfolded at due length, after I have tned» 
if not tried your patience for some time longer 1 
cannot, however, pass on witliout congratulating our- 
selves on the presence of agentleman one of the oldest 
and most respected ^^elnh<.^s of Barlnment, who has 
for years, quietly and nno fentatiously, but nonellie 
less nobly and earnestly raised his voice m tlie interests 
of this country I refer to Mr Samuel Smith Butin 
the midst of these mnmfoW congratulations, my vanity 
IS checked by tliercneclion that after all, however man 
may propose it is Go<l who disposes We looked 
fonv’ard at one time with enthusiastic anticipations to 
gaze on the kindly radiant, and loving countenances of 
three perhaps the oldest patriarchs of the Congress 
But the call of duty which never calls him in vain has 
deprived us of the presence of Mr Dahabhai Naoroji^ 
and imperative considerations of health have deprived 
us of the opportunity of seeing once again tlie beloved 
and revered Founder of this, body Mr Hume and 
if I may say so his eldest son Mr U C. Ban 
iverycc But absent as they arc w c wall tell them that 
their names, and decils arc and avillfor ever be clier 
islied m our hearts with love, rencration and gratitude 
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And now gcntJemfen I trust tint 50 U will not 
think that 1 unduly indulge in the in\elerate Inbit of 
the people of th»<? ** Kingdom of Bombay to consider 
ourselves sw\ienor to all the rest of the countrj when 
in new of the nctirc and pnssivc opposition offered in 
p-ist years in other parts to tlie meisaresfor nccom 
mochting tJie Congress I congratulate myself on 
the fact that ttie account gii’en b) Sir \\iniam 
Hunter In his book on Lord Reay s Admmislr'jtion 
as to the character of tlic relations between Euro 
peans and Indians in this Presidency has been 
imply borne out liy the way m which wc have 
been helped in seainng the best sites available m 
Bombay for our manifold purposes W e have reteivtd 
J incllj and generous assistance from ofTciaUandnon 
oft cials alike m a spirit of broad m iidcd hberahly 
justifying ^irVvilham Hunters observation tint the 
competition of races, alUiougb as k<;«.n as in any other 
Prov incc is here tempered by common interests mutual 
(orbciranec and a certain reciprocal respect which 
impart a moderation to Bombay puhl c opinion and to 
tl t Rombty press in political crises The/* iitrersaid 
the other day that we shiU prcscntl) denounce the 
Government that so kmdlv lent us the Oval as wicked 
1 et me assure it that ue m Bo nbay however use no 
violent language and when wc have to cnl eise Gov 
eriimcnt for crcii the /miiocr will not insist thatilis 
Iveyond cnlieism wc will only c'all it erring and 
rowRuivlevl 

But vvhen I complacently congratulate ourselves 
On securing the Wsl and hcnllhicst sites for 11 is y ear a 
Longress, I approach the tiwcslion of this Pavilion ami 
of the Kncnropmciit for your residence \ ath some 
amomitof nervousness. \Vc have l*ceii told by some 
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Til enrncst, Otvoled tiid cnlij’ljtcncd loyilfj to tlic* 
IlnttNli Crown ind t keen (•olicdndc for tlic ^fet) *tiKl 
pcrnniKnce of the Britwli Lmpire in wlntli, Ihcyiiri, 
firm!) persindrd lit implinted tlic root* of tlit wclhrc 
the pro'iHrif) niul tlic ftoexi Government of this 
country, I nnj, we DekKnlrt, rcpresentituc* of tht 
people niti.t to^'ttbtf Tt the end of the year to^ive 
v-oict to the pnlilic opinion of the cotintrj tiLiiifj slnpe- 
nnd formiihtin^; tliiou^'lioiit the jtir, to present our 
Petition of Kight-« our Grind Kemon!.truicc, onrnp;>ett 
Mid onr pr^>l.r for -i lirm iiid ini/niteruig gnsp of a 
pohev of «j->doin md fl^hleonsnesS for tlie reversal 
of rctrognde inevMjrcs ineoiisistent with such v policy 
nnd for the ndoptioii of meins stcidilj ensuring the 
Rndinl devcFopment of free pohficnl progress 

“Pftwfr/nng sfoj A i/er/i from frere ten! to f^rece 

itenl 


Such in ippci! Mul such n pnytr cm be most 
effectivel) offered it i greit githering hi t fins b) the 
ninnimOus voiqc of DelegitcsiSNemblingfrom ill pirts 
of Hie country If gentlemen wc did iioCfu ig more 
linn in ike tins solemn petition and tliii cirnest pnjer, 
weslnllnot bnesjTeiit onr monies in v-im \\e shall 
not line liboitred for nought 

But we ire fold tint lie line done this for long 
Tucl we hive done this m \tiii I ibsolutelj dispute 
I otU these propositions His this Congress really 
grow n old ind grey nnd his it rcillj effected nothing ^ 
1 reply that tlie Co^g^e^s Ins not yet ittimed its 
mijonty , I reply tint the surest testiuioiiy to the i litre 
of its ichievements direct ind mdiree't ind the force 
of its influence is to be found m the very policy of 
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TCiclion md retrogiession uliich it In-? from time 
to tune provoked, tlie tide following eicli ^utcessive 
of N\hvcl\ policj taU.es ns joii inaj be snre, further 
ind further on the pith of progress tnd eminopition 
To estinule tins posittoii rigtitl) let me Hy I>cfore 
^011 the confession of fnith of devout and irfed'ifm 
,ible Congressmin like mjstif T nm nii inveterate, 
I nm T robust optimist hke m> late friend Mahadev 
<lo\ind ^ainde 1 believe in divine giiid nice through 
litiimn igencj Tt m ij be llie fitilism of the Knst, 
but it IS an active, not a pissive fit dism, i fitihsin 
■winch recognues tint the hnniiu wheels of the 
amchinetj must -vctivcly work to fulfil their ip* 
pointed task. Mj Immilit} saves me from the des 
pair that seizes more nnpalicnt souU like those 
who have reccutlj preached a gospel of desiiondcney— 
1 alvvavs seek hope and consolation in the vvorcb of the 
poet 


' I lime nil lint Ic Uic corll an I He that hitt maile 
jl iiU gunk 

! derive patience from tlie same poets teaching 
^ly f iilh IS large III liwe, autl lhal f'AirA sluices il 
Ji> same f erf at eitJ 

"Mj steadfast loj-alty is founded upon tins rock of 
Iiojie and p iticncc Seeking the will of Providence, 
like Oliver Cromwell in disjicavalions rather than 
revelations seeing (lovl s uill like him in fulldmi^tof 
events 1 accept Hriltsh rule, as Kan ^a-V^ 

disiv-nsatJoii so wonderful a htlle iNland duos 

end of tlie world estabhslimg itself in a/An^ntinent 
as different ns difference cowhl tie, th^s Mould be 
fotlj not to accept it as a declaration Uall 
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But I NS hive ofleu said when in tlie m^crotable- 
dispensation of PrOMdcnce this Couhtrv wis issignecf 
to the care of England the choice was offered to Jier a'r 
to Isnel of old t ‘ Behold F hii’C placed before > ou i 
blessing and a curse i blessing if je will obe> the 
Commandments of the Lord jour God iciirseifje- 
w ill not obej the Cominiiidments of the Lord jour 
God but go ifter other Gods whom %e hi\e not 
known The possession of Indn would be a bless 
ing to England ifidministered jn the spirit of right 
eousness ,acur»e if in the seductue spirit of uorldli 
ness c cordially confess th it in the mam England 
has chosen wiselj and well The great and far Kemg 
statesmen w ho presided at the consolidation of British 
rule in India proclaimed that the declared policy of 
the Crown in India should be one of righteousness^ 
and tliej firmlj and unequnocaUv announced itbj the- 
a Dice of the great and good Queen who tlien wore the- 
Crown But the accept Mice and announcement of a 
pohej of righteousness is one thing its application 
anotl er The adhesion to such a pohej is not deter 
mined in a daj it is not cstablisl cd without a Jong 
stniggle between the forces of righteonsnessand fliosc 
of worldlmess like unto the struggle letween Hor 
mazd and Ahnnian t\cn the chosen people of the 
Hebrew God contmuallj relapsed in spite of solemn 
coaenants into the worship of the Gods of idoblrj 
Therefore it j» that while the oscdhtions and Mcissi 
tudes of the struggle go on the hope expressed bj the 
\ lce^o^ in hisrcplj to ttie address of the Bombaj 
Corporation and echoed bj Lord Ampthill before the 
Madras Corporation that there maj be no two parties 
about England in Ind a is premature and pracfi 
calU futile Such a hope is unre isoiiable and 
impractical le while the pledges about equahtj of the 
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<5reit Prorlamitlon of IS’VSnre kept in the letter nnd 
broken in the spirit vfhiJe the distinctions ot race, 
colour nnd creed abolished b> our Magna Charta are 
reiatrocUiced under the plausible guise of being 
distinctions based on the distinctiie merits and 
qualifications inherent in race while the burdens of 
Impenal 'Empire which should be bonie by the 
Empire including Uie Colonies, are disproportionatclj 
and iiea\ily thrown on Indian finances, avlilte attempt 
after attempt is made to pass on to the Indiari Tache 
quer Military exjiendiliire supposed to be neces 
sitaled by the vulnerable jHisilion ol India, but rcallj 
designed to meet supposed Imperialistic exigencies, 
while the Indian subiects of His Majesty are allowed 
to be deprived of their rights of equal citizenship m 
the undisguised interests of the white races against the 
dark in a way which respomiWe Ministers ot the 
Crown gravely <iechred furnished a just c uise of war 
against the Boers, while the economic rchtions. 
lietween the two countries are adjusted more m the 
interests of the predominant than of the impotent 
partner, while the deaelopmeut of the mihistncs ot 
the country ib neglected or hampered for fear of com 
petition with Lngli<;h industries, awhile the ‘ con 
burning toic for India in the breasts of the rulers has 
more the colour and character of affection t iwards a 
foster child or a stc^vson than llie equal and engross 
ing love for i natural son, while the lesults of a rtallj 
6i>Hrt j\ U and laborious Commission like the Public 
Service Commission iinjicrfectasthcy were, are attempt 
cd to be set aside and restricted by autocratic action, 
while the percentages of the adnussiou of natives into 
Ihepuhlic service arc estimated, not bv the only true 
test of companion with thv promises made and rights 
estiblishcd after public enquiry and deliberate action 
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blit by the increa‘?cs afiit dcureascs with-tbose of years 
lonK prcMous to ^uch pled^ and promises tolallj 
ignonn}' tilt rccoftnition of subsequent jears of “the 
just claims of the natives of India to higher and more 
extensive emplovment m the public Service as stated 
m the Resolution of the Government of India appoint 
iiig the Public Service Commission while the people 
are being emasculated by the wholesale operation of 
the Arms Act to the future dctrimtnl of the interests 
of both England and India, uliiU the small modicum 
of fndtpendcrtce posscsserl bj the Indian Universities 
IS nithlesslv annihilated, and the Universities turned 
snbstantnilv Into Dcparlmciils of Government, so 
that tilt breeding of the discontented BA. “ that 
distinct political danger may lae stopped or limited 
and while— but It IS not needful to go on any fort/ier 
Wt thus see tint tlie ho|>e of there being no two 
p irties about England m India is not founded in thd 
realities of the situation It is another form of die 
same advice tint has been also recentlj showered 
upon us byAicerojs and Lieutenant Governors that 
there should be nopolticil agitation in tluscountr) 

I wish to speak with all respect for these disinterested 
advisers but I cannot lep comparing them to that 
delightful ‘ Poor mans fnend Sir John Bowlej so 
idmtrablj dejuefed b> Dickens — 

our Only business m> good fellow is with me 
A ou needn t trouble 5 ourself to think about anj thing 
I Will think for >ou I knowwint is good for vou lam 
your perpetual Parent Such is the disfiensation of an 
all wise Providence • • • HJiat man can do I do 
I do my dutj as the Poor man s Friend and Father 
and I endeavour to educate his mind bj inculcating 
on all occasions the one great 'lesson which that class 
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Tcqujtcs, that as, entire dcpc*Mk.ntc on tnyseU. They 
ln\e no business ulntexerwith themsehes.” I aenture 
to saj lint to accept lliw odtice would bt equally 
•demoralum}* to tin. rulers and tlic ruled II ignores 
?»11 tlie Laws ol human progress, jt ignores the 
w-orkings o{ Ininnu nature, it ignores environment 
and surroundings We ma) be as well told to 
<e.ase to bre ilhe, to thmV, or to fee! Politicat agitation 
there will ,alwa>s l>€ The oiil) question is vvlicther we 
should suppress and bottle up our feelings and hopes 
and aspirations .and our gnonnees m llic innermost 
recesses of oiir ovv n liearU m the secret conclaves of 
-our ovv n brethren or deal with them in the free light 
•of open daj The former course would be preferred by 
the prophets of desp iir We gentlemen, prefer the 
latter, because we have faith in the ultimate wisdom, 
benthcence, and nghteousnc%« of the bnglish people 
<,unousl> enough, gentlemen, this advice to cease 
political agitation found an echo, where one would tuve 
Jeast expected it, m a comer of Bengal To our aston 
ishment, we were one daj treated to a homily at a Pro 
vancnl Conference m that Presidencj on the thesis tliat 
■subject races could have no |>olitics We were exhorted 
to abandon them in favour of Industrial and Scientihc 
Orgam/ations I trust gentlemen, I w ill not betaken 
to undervalue the good work done m establishing 
the Association for the advancement of Industrial 
Science , it is already doing excellent work m conferr 
ing various industrial and technical scholarships of 
Rs loO lud more But I inaj be allow ed to saj that 
avlien 1 read the reports of the public meeting at 
avhichthc As^oci ition was inaugurated, I could not 
help wondering wtietlicr our European friends who 
were actively supporting the movement were doing 
so with the hope of weaning our Bengali brethren 
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from the bad hnbit to T^hich tlieyare snpposed to be 
spcciill} addicted ol excessue political agitation, or 
whether -our Bengali fnends were endea\ouring to 
coax tiieir European friends to help them bj specious 
professions of gning up jtheir favourite vice and- 
turning out reformed characters I will abstain 
however, from attributing motives as ive are now 
perpetually advased to do by IhOsC vvlio preach but 
never practise the virtue It is needless to seriously 
controvert the thesis advanced bv these Bengali- 
friend , utterly unhistoric and unnianlj as it is 
If they will pardon tne I will onl) tell them 
how I regard them Fhej seem to me to be the 
Evausof Bengal ready to sell their birth right for a mess, 
of pottage. However fragrant and nourishing that 
pottage maj be represented to be, wt will not sell our 
bttilt right tor if Bert / am sure fhaf fhertf is no 
difficult) in retaining both the One and the other the 
birth right as well as the pottage 

But, gentlemen, let us go bacL to the pendulum, 
which wc have left to oscillate between nglitcousness- 
and worldlincss for too long a tune and see hovv far 
the Congress has worked m propelling it in the right 
direction Never fiad the pendulum Oscillated so 
violently as m Lord Lytton s bmc. The pohej of 
righteousness was 0]H.nl> scouted It was declared 
tint Iming won India by breaking all tl e Ten Com 
manclmcnts it was too Laic to govern it on the princi 
plesoftlie Sermon on the Mount Flic country was 
thrown into a state of doubt and perplexity of alarm 
and uneasiness, hrom this unfortunate |Kwition it was. 
resaied liy the advent of Lord Kipon In him we get 
back the tnie old h nglish statesman, wise m li s uoblc- 
generosity andfar sighted in bis righteousness. Fnghsh- 
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<letp "ind genuine? How cin these aspiritions and de 
:sires be e\ci! gmduiUy ncliie\ed, milesi wc ire allowed 
toplij at all times a modest and temperate part on 
the held oC polities. And I \enture to say it is mtfair 
4ind unjust to charge us with desiring to pli) anj but a 
most modest and temperate part on the held of politics, 
4»nd to warn us off nltogctlier from it How easilj we 
arc satished when we ire assured of sj mpathetic and 
righteous treatment b\ a friitlk itid coiiiinced ac 
-c^ptance of the priiiaple:* of policy underljing the 
pledges and promises given to us, is shown by 
the fact tint little as he ictuallj did for lu Lord 
Ripon s inme and fame are reverentl> and im 
perisinblj eheruhed in the hearts of the mill ons 
of this tountr) The estabhshment of the Congress 
W 18 almost sjnehronous with (he ifepnrture of Lard 
Ripon fron tlii> tountr) Lver since then we have 
been endeavouring to formnlate and pi ice before Go\ 
eminent measures ujiou whtcli (he country has come 
axlmost to an unanimous opinion as needed for the pur 
pose of redresaiiig grievances a;, well a> promoting the 
legilifunte welfare and | rogress of the people It is a 
task wfiK-h ue undertook u ider a strong sense of d itj 
If as the \ iv,erov eloquentlj said m hi-» last Budget 
-speech ‘ the couiitrj aad it> educated classes were 
making a steadj advance on tilt path of intellectual 
and moral progress, itwouldhaveiieenagrave derel c 
lion of diitj if the> h id not come forward on the held 
■of politics and is I now repeat what I repeated 
before if tliej had not devoted their new culture 
and their energj to the task not of su| planting 
Iheir rulers but oi supplementing the endeavours 
-of the best and most sagacious among them bj 
proposing modifiuations and developments based 
on their peculiar intnltive, and native knowledge 
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and mformiljon, and suggested in gratitude and 
loyaltj b) t!iat enlighttnmut and education \\htch 
vre (rtel> admit has been one oCttie most jiteciuxts gdts- 
bestott ed upon us bj Bntish n»le A uasc an d prudent 
statesman would so encourage in performing tins 
task by kindly sxmpatlu and adsice as to compel us, 
so to sajjto perform it willxanxioos care and mo 
deration To me it seems a great political blunder to 
engender bitterness and excess by treating the Congress, 
with dislike and rcacnlment It is for this reason 
that I deplore the ittitude of our Lnghsli friends to 
wardsthe Congress The) ha\e failed to understand tht 
somewhat curious phenomenon, which they haae re 
cently obsened, of somcof our co workers condemning 
the Congress for iS disappointing inutility, and they 
haaecxuVtmgU pointed out that this condemnation has 
proceeded from what has been considered the extreme 
wing of file Congress, and they have received their 
denunciations of us with cheers But let our rulers trv 
to rcali/e that the men whom lhc\ cheer do not possi 
bly desire to abandon altogether the lieUl of politics 
but may in time fie carried iwi\ \-iinly to imagine that 
the failure of con>titHtional methods like those of the 
Congress wore an argument to substitute others not so 
strictly temperate However that may be, 1 repeat 
now ns before that we of llic Congress have always 
stcadilv and lirmly conceived our mission to be imposed 
bj duty, StUictifled by patriotism and guided by loyalty, 
unswayed by the resentment of our rulers or®by the 
(le pairing counsels of the pessimists among ourselves 
Therefore it is that our mission has been blest and our 
labours have not been in \ iin 1 thus come back to 
relate the record of the achievements of the Congress 
1 tan do so briefly as it has been excellently suihmariz 
ed in the last number of a paper whose 
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■\*ahnbre Services to 6ar cause, have not, I am ahaid, 
Jjeen so fullj appreaalctl is they have deserved sliou 
inR how imperfect are N\e ourselves, — a /;ood thing to 
TCmemlwr, espeaallj when we ire engaged in criti 
•ctring others Our cirliest efforts were direct 
ed towurds securing i platform from which we conid 
:authontilively expound our view's, and tliej bore 
-fruit in 1692 m the passing of the Indian Councils Act 
for enbrging ind expanding the Councils ind substin 
tiilly ind pncticiUv introducing the principle of elec 
"tion in the nppointment of their members The voice 
of the Congress wis potent m obtaining the Commis 
Sion for enquiring into Indnii expenditure Oir 
demind. for SintiiUiiieoiis Extminntions for the Indinn 
Civil Service was so fir successful that Mr Piul s 
motion in fivour of it wis accepted bj the House of 
Commons The strenuous opposition to reduce the 
motion into practice offered bv the Indian Govern 
•ment Ins liitlicrto prevailed We had however, 
Kibtimed the Public Service Commission whose recom 
mendilions, though not going fav enough is we 
desired ind further throttled b) tlie Government 
of Inin still laid down principles from which, 
ills it Is now attempted to retreat bj autocratic 
action without in> new public enquir> or dehbention 
We have lUo urgently pressed upon the attention 
of Government, perhaps the most far reaching and 
aimonj problem of Indinn adniinistr ition the 
'economic problem of the poverty of Hie people and its 
'Concomitant agrari m indebtendncss and though 
Government fight shy of the only true remedies, it is 
still a hopeful sign to sec them Labouring to discover 
less unpalatable solutions of the problem Following 
-upon the half hearted trial of Agricultural Banks long 
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nud iiievitibl) deteriorates and demoralizes irrespon 
•«ible officiTls vvorkmR m the dirk to resume our 
Turntive o{ the achievements o! the Congress We 
were the first, «i spite q£ spurious claims to the honor, 
to diav. ittention in view of the poverty of the igu 
cultural masses to the need of technical and industrial 
education, and forced it in many practical ways on the 
attention of the people as well as Government In 
ihis connection, I trust lli it the scheme of an Institute 
of Research ma) not be allowed to fad on account of 
the death of ^fr Tata, a deitli the whole country 
deplores, hut may soon becouc an accomplished fact a 
magnificent monument of the patriotism and munifi 
-ccnct of Its author We have also pressed upon 
Ooveriiment tlie great cause of temperance We 
advocated from the first reduction in the oppressive 
buTficn oi ttiE Sail taa and the raising o! the assessable 
mtminum of the Income ta\ both which reforms have 
betn, recently carried out I Hunk I need not proceed 
further with my cimoiention It is an honourable 
Tccord It IS a record which leaves no room for 
disappointment or despair But further, as is again 
well pointed out 111 /m/m, what is particularly apt 

to be overlooked th vt we arc b> no means sure but 
the gre ite^t vvorl of all is its negative work where the 
results do not appear in an> particular reform or 
political change And I ma> well repeat here, to 
dice r onr hearts and brace our energies the beautiful 
lines quoted b) Mr Hume m lus letter to us published 
an ‘/uhn, 

1 -or ic the liffrt wa^es \ainl> breitmg 
Sccincrt tiere no rUnfiil meh to »run 
bar back, throuj,H and i ilets mating 

Comcj * lent fl'xxl nj, in the tna n 
S 
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Laden vith tlie<e gams, the Congress comes liacL 
to “ its ottm natu*e Hnd ” I uell remember the dav 
when wc launched it anTionsli bnt hopefully 20 
jears ago ^\^]en it came back to ns in 1S83 i babe 
only five \‘ears old it had already broadened ancL 
strengthened vvonderfuH) It again comes back to us- 
fifteen j'ears after a handsome Lid on the point of 
attaining his mijonij It has not escaped some jeal 
ousj and nnln Other children whom we are assmed- 
were pretlj and hmdsome hi\e been pressed upon u-^ 
ns dc^rving oi*r lo\e and nffection \^en gentlemen^ 
our Iieirt" are large and onr minds are broad and. 
what we have done i> that we Inie incontin-ntlv 
adopted them alL One you iviH see in this ler^ 
Piiitiatj n gentle and solemn iiUle lad) in n graie- 
gathenng assembling imm*diatel% after ua. Another- 
you will 5*e robust ind vigorous deconted wnth 
jesveU nnd omamenti wrought in this lerv coantrv or 
the Oial yonder Butgentlemen onr nffeclions remnia 
nnclianged from our eldest born nnd we refu e to 
deprwe him of lus nght» of p-imogeiuture 

I think, gentlemen 1 have said enough to show 
that we hare r"et here tog-t’ tr Irom ill parts of the- 
countrr to pursue i noHe mi=3 on hallowed to us from- 
a sense of dull of pntrioti ui nnd of lov ills all weldtd 
together by the principle^ of jus u.e nnd righteousness 
which after ill Js snid and done we gratefiillv recognj7“ 
as the dormmni principles of Enoh h rule in thi co m 
tr\ We trulj ind enmotb respond to the worda i r 
which Lord ku-ron adjiued u» the other dw on hib 
binding — 1 pmi I prw thenatue communiti m Indn 
tobelieie in the good '’aith in the highhoaor andin the- 
upright purpose of mi countrvmen Gentlemen it 
IS because we do sincerely behcie m that good fiith. 
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in tint high liononnd tbal upright purpose, that ^\e 
meet here in the open light of da> to appeal to their 
noble and righteous impulses, bj all law ful and consti 
tutional means, so to discharge the sacred trust reposed 
in them bj Prondence that it maj redound to the 
glorj and greatness of botli countries But I must be 
pardoned for saying that when we respond to this 
prayer, wedo not respond to it in the sla\ ish spirit in 
which the great Earl of Strafford exhorted the people 
of England to obey the King , “ Let them attend upon 
his will wath confidence m his justice belief m his 
wisdom and assurance in his parental affections We 
respond to it rather in the spirit of an ideal sketched— I 
Will take an extremely modem instance — by a highly 
placed Anglo Indian CimI Servant whom— though you 
will be perhaps surpruedto hear it — I \enture to des 
cribe as -a Congresbwala m disguise as eloquent and 
as far reaching, as some of our own eldeis say, 
Snrendranath Rannerjee or Lalmohan Ghose 1 refer 
to Sir \Niliiam Lee Warner At an address deUtered 
by him at the Elphinstone College Union Sir\\iniam 
Lee Warner eloquently depicted the ideal tow ards 
which British rule in India was tending — 

It isnonirrow principle of a paternal Gosein 
meat or a rule for the benefit of the ruler winch sent 
forth the Roman w ith his poet s sailing orders 

Tnregerc tii>perio populos Romaiu iiieiiuiito or which 
fostered differences as aiding the central authoriti, 
Divi le el tinpern Its aim is less to go\ern than to call 
forth the progressive capacity and to teach Self 
Government It desires to lift up the lower ranks of 
society and the subject to the pedestal of the ruler 
‘Humanity and Heavens light our guide, are its- 
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•wntcliwortlA, and Uieyarc emliodied in jour 
■Chiirtn, the Queen's Prochmation, i\';ucd bj the ruler 
uIiMc mthontj Ind jaet been defied nnd restored bj 
t!ie sword ••••••• 

Tlierc nre three supreme ideas of nnnkitul, tlic family, 
tlic nation and humanity The Hindu and the Greek 
rultr tlioiiRlit of the first, fhc Roman I inpire of the 
second , but the IJntish nation accepts the last and 
highest as its rithng idea • • • • • 

I aentureto }X>iat out to you that from God s nature 
the British nation lias learnt the grand idea of humanity, 
and that the legislation and administration of India 
under the Queen bears testimony to Her ^^aJesty's 
desire to recogni/c a progrtssn-c future as l>efore all 
those committed to her care The proteebon of the 
weak, equality mtheeye of the h\r, justice and a 
common participation in the benefits and when the 
time comes, MH tlK task of good goaernment are at 
least the aims which the British Government sets 
before it ' 


it IS in the active spirit of this idea! that we respond, 
and respond cordiilly to Lord Curzon’s prayer to 
believe in the good faith in the high honor, and in 
the upright purpose of his countryanen \faj we pray 
in return that when we ask to be allowed to co operate 
in this noble (ask, that Lord Curzoa and his country 
men will believe that vve, too of the Congress are 
inspired by dutv, patriotism and loyaltv 


I again tender to you my warmest welcome — a 
welcome mixed of gratitude for the past and high hope 
for the future with Pitience and Perseverance for our 
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Though corapantn el) joung, the Hon G K 
Gokhile has. \\on his tv-aj to the esteem and 
admiration of all classes of Indians, naj more, he 
cnjoj’sthe esteem of even Anglo Indians That this 
enviable reputation is the fruit of a combination of 
rare qualities, and of valuable serv ices rendered to the 
country, the foUoaang brief sketch of his life and career 
will show 

He \va» bom at Kolhapur, in an humble family 
of Maharatta Brahmins m the year 18GC He was 
educated m the local collie, till he passed the F A 
e.\amination He then went up to the Bombaj 
Llphinstone College and took his B A degree in 
1884 


His student career was now at an end, and hav mg 
to choose a career in life, he chose the school master's 
p'ofesbion With rare nobilitv of purpose, he joined 
the Deccan Education Soaety, famous for the self- 
sacnhce of its members and their real in the cause of 
education He became Professor of Historv and 
Political Economj in the Fergusson College Poona, 
on a salarv of 70 Ib. a month and vowed to devote 
himvrU to educational work in the College for 
20 V ears. Needless to sav.he kept his \-ovt and in 
course of time herosetobcPnncipal oftheFergusson 
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■College Hundreds, of students ln%e passed througb 
his hands and must ba\e caught something of the fire- 
of his enthusiasm, for^ high and noble things It^is- 
onl} when men of hiS type dedicate themselves to 
educational work that education bears its proper fniit 
and the character of scholars moulded on right lines 
Although during the twent) jears spent in the- 
Fergusson College Mr GoMiale was not much in 
evidence on the platform or in the pre«s, %ettho«e 
were \ ears when many a jourg man received from, 
him the necessarv stimulus for the growth of mind 
and eapansion of character 

While he waa in the Fergus«on College there 
were other activities which shared his attention with 
educational work About the time that he entered 
the Fergtisson College, Mr Gokliale came under the 
influence of the late Air Justice Ranade b> whom,, 
more th m bj anv other, we roa> saj that the life and 
character of Mr Gokliale have been moulded Under 
the masterful guidanceofMr Ranade Mr Gokliale 
devoted him«tlf to the studv of political economv for 
over twelve veapj with the re«;ult that to-day 
Mr Gokhale is one of the few men in India who 
can speak with aiithonfv on economical problems 
Ivo wonder Mr Gokhale entertains the highest 
reverence for the late Mr Ranade and regards 
him a» Ills guru In 1S87 in complnnct with 
Mr Ranade s wash Mr Gokliale hectme the editor 
of Ihe Qiiarhrtxl 7ofimal of the Poona Sarv ijanik 
Sabha, Subsequtnth hebcciiw. Honorarv Secretary 
of the Dcccan Sabha He n-as alvo one of the 
editors of tin. an Anglo Marathi wteklv, of 
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PoGaa. He Secretary of the Bombay Provincial 

•Conference for four years and of the Indian National 
■Congress held at Poona in 1895. His earnestness 
and knowledge of pnbhc affairb became so well 
.known and appreciated that he' w.is called the Rising 
5tAr of the Deccan. It \v,is natural, therefore, that in 
1897 he was selected along with Mr. W.icha by the 
Bomb.iy public to go to England and gi\e evidence 
before the Welby Commission on Indian evpendt- 
■lure. The very wiluable evidence which he gave 
showed what a masteiy he had acquired of the 
problems which British Rule ih India presents- T*he 
most noteworthy point in the caidence wis, perhaps, 
Ins insistence on the emasculation which British 
Ruld entails upon the Indian People, — a point which 
.owr severed eowwtsynvaw DadUwbal Naosojea wa.% 
never weary of emphasising. Mr. GoUiale pointed 
•out how, to Use his own favourite expression, under 
British Rule in India the tallest liad to bend in order 
that the exigencies of the situatKjn might be s.atisfied. 
While in Engl.uid he tfehaered several speeches 
.on Indian affairs. He also published a scathing 
•condemnation o' the plague policy of the Bombay 
Goaeinment and the atrocities of soldiers on plague 
<liity. The criticism pioaoked a howl of indignation 
.and he was assailed by abuse and obloquy from all 
•Sides. When le returned to India he was called 
upon to substantiate hiscliarges, and on friends who 
5i<id furnished hun with iiifoimation refusing to 
come forword to suppoit him, he could do 
inotiiing but tender an apology to the Bombay 
Government. Some time after, he was elected a 
member of tlie Bombay legislative 'Council 
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In 1002 he retired from the Principilship of the 
Fergusson Colleg“ on i pension of 25 Rs a month, 
and nbout the same lime he wis elected to represent 
Bombay on the Supreme Legislative Council m place 
of Sir Pherozeshnh Mehta whose ill health prevented 
his continuing in the office , and so well has Mr 
Gokhale acquitted himself that he has since been 
re elected successively 

His election to the Supreme Legislative Council 
opens a new chapter in his life wherein are recorded 
some of his greatest triumphs in the service of his 
country His verv 6rst Budget Speech came as a 
revelation to the public Ever since, his speech on 
the occasion of the Budget has been looked forward 
to with e<ager interest Wliat is the secret of this 
public interest in his speeches generally and in his 
Budget ones m particular ’ Wherein does his strength 
consist ? His strength consists in his master) of 
facts and figures mhw thorough and astonishmglj 
detailed knowledge of administrative problems m 
his high financial ability, in his command of simple, 
clear, vigorous eapression m his studious moderation 
of tone, and presentation and in hiS downright 
earnestness of purpose Year after year he has 
eapJamed how the surpluses shown m the Financial 
Statement are artificial and do not indicate the pros 
pent) of the people, )car after jear he has asked for 
the larger enjo)ment of Indians in public service year 
after )earhe has pleaded lor reduction m military 
expenditure, )ear after )ear he h3» asked for the 
abolition of the salt tax for larger expenditure on 
irrigation works and technical education, year after 
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■year he has asked for freeand compulsory primary 
•education, and urged several other reforms Without 
forgetting that the recent reduction in the salt txx. 
has been due largclj to his pleadings, it must be 
•confessed that his voice has, on tiie whole been that 
•of one crying m the wilderness Mr Gdkhale has 
fought bravely in the Council on many an other 
occasion On the day when he made his speech on 
the Universities Bill, Lord Cureon had come to 
the Council with the intention of not speaking 
But so effective was the speech of Mr Gokhale that 
His Lordship changed his mind and replied to 
■the criticisms of Mr Gokh vie m hvs usual 
eloquent style It was acknowledged even in the 
columns of Anglo Indian papers, that the 
eloquence of the Viceroa did not minimise the 
effect produced bv Mr Gokhale s speech Equally 
stout was the opposition which he offered to 
the Ofhcial Secrets Bill The Universities Act Vali 
dating Bill was introduced into th** Council 
without sufficient notice having been given to the 
members Though Mr Gokinie had to speak on the 
spur of the mom'“ntr his speech vvas generally regard- 
ed as. a triumph of debating skill The latent but 
not the least vvas the speech he made on the Seditious 
Meetings Bill, in which he gave acnishmg refutation 
to the Government case III f IV our of the Bill His 
speeches m the Supreme Council have earned for 
him the admiration and tven the goodwill of the 
Aoj^lo Indian commumtv Some of the most highly 
placed officials m India arc his personal friend'., md 
•even Lord Curzontlie ma‘.terful V iceroy that he was 
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Society, if the scheme reaches perfect fruition, wilf 
be among the greatest of 5fr. GoLhale’s claims on 
the gratitude of all well wishers of this country. 

A few xvords about Afr. Golvha/e’s style or 
speaking. Mr. Gokhale is not an ontor. He does 
not deliberately address himself to the emotions. He- 
aims at conMCtion more than at moving the passions 
His delivery is rapid. His armoury is. full of facts- 
and figures. His reasoning is close and earnest and 
his style is simple, terse and vigorous 

Mr Gokhile is an ardent soaal reformer, a* 
should be evpected of a disciple of Mr. R.imde He- 
als© conducts a daily Marathi paper in Poona, called 
the Dnjnn Prn£<js/i, which IS devoted to the propa- 
gation of his social and political views 

His pnvatelife is extremely simple, even austere," 
in fact, as Mr. l^eMnson has lately said, he has, like a 
true Brahmin, dedicated his life to poverty and know- 
ledge No better e-ximple could be found of the 
old, old Indian ideal ofphin living and high thinking. 

Mr.Gokhale's whole life has been an offering 
at the altar of service to the Motherland It j* not 
given to .all of us to be inleHectuallv is able and 
profound as Mr GoklnIe,but it is given to even one 
of us to Ifc earnest according to Ins lights An I 
because Mr Gokhale is decplv earnest according to 
his lights, the whole country respects him , friend 
and foe alike bow to Ins name And is there an\ 
wlio happens to read this sketch, .and wlio will not 
join wath usin s.aying " May he long I>e spiredl And 
may hi-, shadow never grow less !'* 
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?residentnl address by 

The Hon. Mr. Q. K. Gokhale, C I E. 

Fillow Dufgatfs, Ladies a\d Gkvtlesien, — 

I tlnnk jou trom the bottom of mj heart for the 
5rcat, the signal honour uhtch jou hate conferred 
ajponmeby electing me to preside over jour deliber- 
ations this j ear As has been said bj more lluan one 
of mj predecessors, tlie Presidentship of the Congress 
IS Uie highest distinction which it is in the power of 
■oiir countrymen to be»tova upon anj one , and proud 
indeed IS tint moment in an Indian’s life when he 
rcceitcs at jour hand* thu» most conspicuous mark, of 
.jour conlidence and jour fa\a)ur As I, howerer, 
■^tand before jou to daj, it not so much the honour 
•of the position, great as. that is, as the responsibility 
""hich it imposes upon me, that occupies mj thoughts, 
^^hen I was first invated nearly four months ago to 
accept this office, we were able to see on the honzon 
Only the small cloud — no bigger than a man’s hand 
• ince then the skj has been overcast and for some 
tune a storm has been raging, and it is with rocks 
a lead and angry wavesbeatingaroundthat I am called 
^pon to take charge of the aes^el of the Congress, 
'en the stoutest heart among usmay well own to a 
eehng of mMety ui such a situation Let us, however, 
uinbly truat that m this holy city of Benares, the 
nine guidance, on which we may securely throw 
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recoj'nized in Air Gokliale ‘a fneimn not unworthy 
0 / his steel He is reported to In\esaid that 
it w as a pleasure to cross swords u ith Air 
GoUnle and that Mr Gokhale was the ablest 
Jndi m he had come across Though Mr Gokhale 
was his most uncompromising opponent in the 
Council, His Lordship, in token of his admiration for 
his ability and character, was generous enough to de 
corate himwith the titleofC I E and aUo wrote a 
private letter to Mr Gokhalecongratulatinghimon the 
■decoration Anglo Indians, too, dare not sp^ak of him 
a ‘ demagogue as they do of oiher Indian leaders 
Air Gokhale joined theCongress movement atan 
•earlv stage of its career He has been present at 
joost sessions of the Congres'«and delivered several 
'speeches on the Congress platform One of the most 
diotableof these w-as the speech that he delivered at the 
Bombay Congress in 1*^04 on ‘ Surpluses, a speech 
aihich, according to Sir Henry Colton, would compare 
{avour\bI> with the beat speeches heard m the Houas 
of Commons 

In I'tOa hew i> sent as a delegate to England by 
^he Bomba) public tocvplainthepolit cal situation in 
India to the British electorate He discharged hia 
jnission most ••atisfactorily, delivering no lesa than 15 
«peeche9 m the courae of aO dajs \lan> competent 
men who heard him m England evpreaaed them 
-selves as charmed bj his presentation of the Indian 
view of the British Govt, in India Before he left for 
England he lud been cboacn President of the 
\ ational Congress which was to meet in the follow mg 
Decembe in the sacred city of Benares His work 
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oi;rschc< ailf tio* /ittm nnd ttnt the vnitcc! \\ts<lor 
and pitr!otJ«m of tht delegates a<«ieniUe«l uillemWe- 
the Cotijrt.s'; to emerge from the j resent crisis with 
miimpiired and ciioenlnficcd prestij^eand usefulness 

Gentlemei), our first diit) iodis js to offer our 
most lo^ il md dtitiful welcome to Their Rovnt Hij,h 
nesscs the Prince and Princessof \\ ales on the occasion 
of thi> their first sasit to India The Throne in h ngland i»- 
aboie all partn. — bcjond all tontrmcrsies It is the 
penmaneni seat of themajestj tlic honoiirandtlit l>cnc 
ficenceof the Bntish Fmpire And in offering our liomaije 
to its ilhistintions occupants and their lieirs and re 
prescnbitisc* «e not onh pcr/orrnafojaJdati but also- 
express the gratitude of our hearts for all (hat is noble- 
and high minded in Lnglands connection with India 
The late 3gain was known wilhmlhe 

limits of her constitutional position to exercise during 
her reign her tnst influence m favour of a }X)lic> of 
justice and sjmpatlij towards the Indian people W e- 
can neaer forget tint thegreat proclamation of I8 j 8 on 
which we take our stand so largclj in our constitutional 
struggle was not onI> in spirit but also in substance 
her own declaration of the pnnciples on which India 
was to be gosemed The present King traperor has 
announced his resohe to ss-alk in the footsteps of hi 
mother, and we ha\e no doubt that thePniice of W ales 
13 animated bj the same desire to see a pohea of 
righteousness pursued towards India We rejoice tliat 
His Rojal Highness and his noble consort hare come 
out amongst us to acquaint tbemsehes personalU watb 
the ancient ciailization of this countra and its present 
condition The Congress eamestlj and respectfulb 
wishes Their Ro\ al Highnesses a most successful tour 
through India and it humbi} trusts that the know ledge 
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thej hj!] ncquiid md the recollestion'^ Ihej will carry- 
back with them Will constitute n fresh bondofsjni 
pathy and attachment between the Rojalfamtlj tu 
England and the Princes and people of this countrj 

The Congress atco offeers a most cordial and 
respectful welcome to Tlieir Fxcellencics Lord and 
Ladj Minto The new Viceroy assumes the respon 
sibilities of his office at a critical juncture The temper 
of the people so sorely tried during the last three 
jears calls for the exercise of wise and statesmanlike 
conciliation on the pact of those who are in authoutj 
if further estrangement between. tlie ndersand the ruled 
is to be preiented I earnestly trust tint such concilia 
tion Will be forthcoming Meanwhile a special 
responsibility rests upon us all to see to it that the 
immediate task that conlronts His Excellency is not 
made more difficult than it already is The difficulties 
of the Situation arc not of Lord Minto s creating and 
he has a right to expect the co operation of both the 
officials and the public in his endeavours to terminate a 
state of tension winch Ins already produced deplorable 
results and w hicli cannot be prolonged w ithout seriou<v 
detriment to the best intereits of the country 

Gentlemen how true it is that to eierythmg there- 
IS an end I Thus even the \iceroyalty of Lord Curzoti 
has come to a close I*oi seven long years all eyes 
had constantly to turn to one masterful figure in the 
land — now m admiration now m astonishment more 
often in anger and in pain till at 1 ist it has become 
difficult to re ilize that a change has redly come For 
a parallel to such an administration we must I think 
go bicL to the times of Aurangzeb ii the history of o ir 
own countiy Thcie we find the same atteni] I at a 
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Tule excesbuelj centr'ih»ed and jntcn>€l} personal, the 
same strenuous purpose, the same overpowering con 
sciousiiess of dutj, the same mirvcllouscnpicitj for 
w ork, the same sense of ionebness, the same persistence 
an a policj of distnistand repression resulting in bitter 
■exispention all round 1 think even the most devoted 
admirer of Lord Cnrzon cannot claim that he has 
■strengtliened tlie foundations of Bntish rule m India 
Jn some respects his Lordship will ahvaj*s be recog 
Dized as one of the greatest Englishmen that everctme 
out to this country His wonderful intellectual gifts, 
his brilliant powers of eapression hiS phenomena! 
-energ), his ^undless enthusiasm for work, — these 
will ever be a theme of just and unstinted pnisc But 
the gods are jealous and amidst such lavish endow 
ments thej withheld/rom him a sjmpaUietic icnagim 
lion without which no man can ever understand aij 
alien people , and it is a sad truth that to the end of his 
administrition Lord Cnrzon did not reallj understand 
the people of India Thij. was 'it the root of his many 
inconsistencies and made turn a perpetual puzzle to 
most men And thus the man who professed in all 
smccrit) before he assumed the rems of ofHce lii» 
great anxietv to show the utmost deference to the 
feelings and even the prejudices of those over whom 
he w'as set to rule ended bj denouncing in unmeasured 
terms not only the present generation of Indians but 
alaO their remote ancestors and even the idcaU of their 
race which thej cherish above everjtfnng eke he 
a\ho ID the earl> part of his administration pubhclj 
warned the official classes that official wisdom is not 
so transcendent a» to be superior to the stimulus and 
guidance of public opinion and who declared that in 
Ihe present state of India the opinion of tlie educated 
classes IS one which it is not statesmanship to ignore 
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BjcuIIt Clab speech he nctmllj stited tint lie Ind rr>* 
olTerec! politjtnl concessions to the people of Indu 
beenu't Jjc ‘ did not regard it is uisdom or stifes 
manship m the interests of India itself to do ''O ' 

Taking I^rd Curron at his highest wc find him enpg 
td in a iierciiltan attempt to strengthen the English 
roan s monopoly of poirer in India and stem the fide 
of popular agitation and dibcontent bj rousing the 
members of the burcaucracj to a sense of dofj similar 
to his owm and raising the standard of administrative 
efficiency all round The allcmpl Ins faikd as it « as 
bound to fail Nc\cr was discontent m India more 
acute and wisdespread than when the late Viccro) laid 
down the rems of office and as regards the bureau 
cratic monopoly of power 1 think we are sensibly 
nearer the lime when it will be succevafollj assailed 

One claim Lord Curzon advanced in bis farewell 
speech at Bombaj which it Is necessan to enminea 
little He told hts hearers, as he had done once be 
fore — on the occasion of the lavt Budget debate — that 
even tfhe had incurred the hostilit} of educatedindians 
the masses would be grateful to him for what he had 
done for them This attempt to distinguish between 
the interests of the educated classes and those of the 
bulk of their countia m-*rt is a faaonte de\ ice w ith those 
who seek to repress the legitimate aspirations of our 
people It is signihcanf Ibat Lord Curron bad neier 
resorted to it till he had final!) broken with the educa 
ted classes \\ e know of course that the distinct on is 
unreal and ridiculous and are know also that most of 
those who use it as a conaenient means to disparage 
the educated classes cannot themsebes reall) b-he “e 
in it Lord Curzon mentions the reduction of the salt 
dntj the writing off of famine arrears the increased 
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requirements of the Go^e^nmeIlt Agitn hou piUrj 
js the relief gnen bj the reduction of the silt dnt} ^nd 
the writing off of famine arTeTrs compnred with tlie 
enormous injur) done tothemass of our people by the- 
artificial raising of the \alne of the rupee which led to 
a Iieiiy immediate depreciation of their small savings- 
in silver, and which mat>,esa gncrous addition to their 
permanent burdens b) indirectly enhanang their assess 
ments and increasing their debts to the money lender 
as prices adjust themselves to the new rupee / Mach 
has been made of Lord Curzon s increased grants to- 
primary education ConSjdenng bon httle the State- 
does m India (or the ediicition of the masses it would 
ha^e been astonishing if with such surpluses Lord 
Curzon had not made «n> addition to the educational 
expenditure of the country But if he has given i 
quarter of a million more to education lie has gtvcir 
five millions a year more to llie Army and with reck 
less pioftiaion he has increased the salaries of Puropean 
ofilcials in many departing its and has created sevurd 
new posts for them A ‘•pint of expenditure ' to use 
an eapresMon of Mr (»ljdsfouc has been abroad in 
all directions during ins lime and be has never prac 
ti>ed the old fishmncd virtue of economy with which 
the real interests of the j topic arc bound up Of course 
a rulci cannot 1 ibour an Icsotcdiv as Lord Curzon has 
done for sever years for intretsed cfliciency without 
removing or mitigat nj, important administrative eviK 
but that lb quite different fro n t claim to champion the 
sjvecial interests of the as agamst their n itnral 
leaders and spokesmen the educated classes of tie 
communih 

Gentlemen the question tint I uppermost in the 
mindb of Us all at this moment is the Partition of Bengal 
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A Cniel wrong his been inflicted on our Bengilee 
brethren ind the whole country his been stirred to 
its deepest depths m sorrow md resentment is hid 
never been the else before The scheme of pirtition 
concocted m the dr ik ind earned out in the fnee oE 
the fiercest opposition tint io> Government meisure 
his en ountcred during the list hiU i centurj, will 
aUvijs stand IS 1 complete illustntion of the worst 
features of the present sjstem of bureiucntie role— its 
litter contempt for public opinion, its irrogint preten 
■510ns to superior wisdom its reckless disregird of the 
most cherished feelings of the people, the «iocker> of 
an ippeil to its sense of justice, its cool preference of 
Service interests tothose of the governed Lord Cm 
son ind his advisers — if he ever hid mj advisers 
—could never illege tint thej hid no meins ofjudg 
mg of the depth of public feeling in the mitter Alt 
tint could possiblj hive been done b> wiy of i res 
pectful representition of the views of the people had 
been done As soon is it vvis known tint i partition- 
of some sort w IS contemplited, meeting iftei meeting 
of protest w IS held, till over five hundred public meet 
mgs in ill pirts of the Province hid proclaimed in no- 
uncert iin voice th it the ittempt to dismember a com 
pict inJ homogeneous Province to winch the people 
were pissiomtelj itticlied ind of which they were 
justly proud, wis deeply resented ind would be resist 
ed to the uttermost Mcmornls to the smie effect 
poured m upon the \ iceroy Th"* Secretiry of Stitc 
for IiKln \ns implored to withhold his s inctioii to the 
proposed meisure The intervention of tin. British 
House of Commons w is sought, first by i monster 
petition, signed b% sisty thousind people ind liter by 

meins of 1 dcbite on the subject msed in the House 
bv our ever witcHiiIfncnd— Mr Herbert Roberts 
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•of Uit oppostUdn which the lirst scheme encoun 
tcred, he ih-xttdoiKd the \dei of t-xUng the public 
more mto his conlidencc lud provCtdcci to 
worV. in the mitter in the dirk. Vor more thin o 
^e'xr nothing further was Uc-xed of hu» mtcntiotis, 
■md while he w is sdcnllj chhoriting tliC details 
of Ins measure, he allov\cd the impression t> pie\ nil 
tliat tlic Government had nbincloned the Parti 
•tion project \nd m the end, when he had succeed 
“•d in securing the Secretarj of State s sanction to the 
■scheme, it was from Simla, where he and his offitinl 
colleagues were bejond the retch of public tjpimoa, 
Hiaf lit sprang thv hnat orders of Goxemment upon^iii 
unprepared people I hew suddenly, came his rcsigna 
tion And the people peimittcd them-.ches for a while 
to hope that it w ouUl tiring Ihcna at tcart a brief respite 
•esptuiall) as Mr B odnek had pronll^ed shortly before 
to present further papers on the subject to Parliament, 
and that was understooil to mean that the scheme 
would not be bcouglit into operation till P irliameiit 
re asstinUkd at the beymniiig of neat ^ear Of course, 
after Lord Cuiion s resign ition the onl) proper, the 
ottl^ digniUed course (or him w is to take wo step w Inch 
itwasi (hniciiU to revoke and the consequences of 
which would have to be laved not b> him but bj his 
•successor he owed it to Loid Mmto to giie him an 
•opporhinil} to eaamme the queation for himself he 
owvd it to the Royal visitors not to plunge the largest 
Province of India info violent agitation and grief on 
the eve of their visit to it But Lord Curzonwas 
determined to partition Bengal before he left India and 
^0 he rushed the necessary legislation through the 
Legislative Council at Simla which onlj theolhcial 
members could attend and enforced lusoeders on \x.th 
October last— a day observed as one of universal 
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All proved uiia\Tiilin|». Tlie Viceroy li.nd m ule up his 
mind The offiewK nndcr l«m had eNprcs«:ed appro- 
sal. Wlnt business had the people to li.ise an opin- 
ion of their own and to stand m the way ’ To 
add -insiiU to injurs, Lord Curzon described the 
opposition to his metsurc as * manufactured ’ — an 
opposition mwlilch all cLisscs of Indians, higli an3 
low', uneducated and educated, Hindus and Mahome- 
dans, had joined, an opposition tlnn uliich nothing 
more intense, nothing more widespread, nothing more 
•spontaneous had been seen in this countrj* in the 
whole course of our pohtic.d agitation ! Let it be re- 
membered that when tlie late Viceroy cast this stignn 
on those who sierc ranged against his propos.iJs, not a 
single public pronouncement m fasour of those propo* 
s ils Ind been unde by any section cf the community » 
and that among t!ie foremost opjionents of the measure 
were men like Sir Jotindra Molnn Tagore and Sir 
'Gurudas Bauerp, l?ajn Peary ^fohaa Mukerji and Dr. 
Kash Behary Ghose, the Mahamjis of Mymensmg and 
Kasimbazar, — men who keep themselves aloof from 
ordinary political agitation and never say a word 
calculated in any waj to embarrass the authorities, and 
who came forward to oppose pubhcl} the Partition 
Project only from an overpowering sense of the neces- 
sity of their doing what they could to avert a di ended 
calamity. If the opinions of even such men are to be 
brushed aside with contempt, if all Indians are to be 
treated as no better th.an dumb, driven cattle, if men, 
whom any other country would delight to honour, are 
to be thus made to realize the utter humiliation and 
helplessness of their position in their own, then ail I 
can snj is “Good bye to all hope of co operating m any 
way With the bureaucracy iq the interests of the people 
I can conceive of no graver indictment of British rut 
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Ihit jidininistnluc considentions were renlly only 
secondary in the detunnination ol tins qu^'stion The 
dismembtnncnt of Beiigil Jnd become iieccssarj, 
bccntist, in the mcw of the Government of Jndn, “ d 
emnot be for the lasting good of my countrj or any 
people that public opinion or what passes for it should 
be manuficttirccl by a comparatively small nnmber of 
people at a single centre and slioiild be disseminated 
thence for muversal adoption, all other views being 
discouraged or suppressed’ “From every point of 
Mew, the Government further states, “it appears to 
ais desirable to encourage the growth of centres of 
indepLudent opinion, locd aspirations, loc.il ideals and 
to preserve the growing inlelhgcncc and enterprise of 
Bengal from being cramped ind stunted by the 
process of forcing it prematurely into a mould of rigid 
and sterile uniformity ” \om will see that this is only 
a paraphfise m Lord Coreons most approved style, 
cf the complaint of the people of Bengal that their 
fair IVovmcc has been dismembered to destroy their 
growing solidarity check their national aspirations 
and weaken their power of co operating for national 
ends lessen the mlluence of their educated classes 
with their countrymen and reduce the political im 
portance of C ilcutta After this let no apologist of 
the late \ iceroy pretend that the object of the parti 
tion was administrative conrenieiice and not political 
repression 1 

Gentlemen it i!» dilliciilt to speak in terms of due 
restraint of Lord Curzons. conduct throughout this 
Jtfair Having published his earlier and smaller 
scheme for public criticism it was his clear duty to 
publish similarly the later and larger scheme, which 
he afterwards substituted for it But in consequence 
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rol the opposjtidn which the lirst scheme cncoun, 
lered lie abindoned the idea of taking the public 
nuj more into his conhdence ai\d pto>-eed<.d io 
work in the matter in the dirk. For more than ji 
^ear nothing further was heard of his intentions, 
nnd while he nos silently elaborating the details 
of his measure, he allowed the impre^ion ti pre\ail 
that the Government had abandoned the Parti 
iion ‘project And in the end, when he had succeed 
“d m seciinng the Secretarj of State s sanction to the 
•scheme, It was from Simla, where he -and hia oflicnl 
colleagues were be3ond the reach of public Opinion, 
iliat he sprang thv hnal orders of Government upon iii 
ainprepared people Then suddenly tame his resigm 
tion Atid the people permitted themvelves for a while 
to hope that it would bring them at leasts brief respite 
eipcciallj as Mr B oduck bad promised shortly before 
to present further papers on the subject to Parliament, 
and that sv vs understoorl to mean that the scheme 
would not be brought info operation till Parliament 
re assembl.-d at the beginning of neat year Of course, 
aftei Lord Ciiiion s resign ition (he only proper the 
only dignilied course for liimvvis to take no step, winch 
it was riifriciilt to revoke md the consequences of 
which would have to be ( iced not by him but by his 
•successor heoweditto Loid Minto to givehnnan 
opportunity to examine the question for himself he 
owed it to the Royal visitois not to plunge the largest 
Province of India into violent agitation and grief on 
the eve of their viMt to it But Lord Curzonwas 
determined to jxirlitioo B ngal before he left India and 
-so he rushed the necessary legislation through the 
Legislatn e Council at Simla which only the official 
members could attend and enforced las orders on iutli 
October Last— a day observed as one of universal 
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mournmfjb) nil clnsst*? of people jn BengnI Anti now. 
while he himself In? /.one from Indn, wlntn^enof 
troubles he has hcquenthed (o hi? successor f Fortu 
nntei) thercare grounds to believclhntLord Minto wtIC 
deni with the siUntiOn with tnct, firmness nnd svmpn 
th} nnd it seems he hns nlrendy pulled up to some- 
extent Lord Ciirron s fn\otirite Lieutenant, the firs 
ruler of the new Lnstcrn Proaincc Mr Fuller In'v. 
evidently cast to the winds nl! prudence, nil restrnint. 
nil sense of responsibilifv hven if n fnetion of whnt 
the papers have lieeu reporting be true, his extf lordm 
arj dohigi must receive the attention of the new 
Secretary of State for liidi* and the House of Com** 
mons There is no surer inclhod of goading a docile 
people into a ^tate of dangerous despair than the kind, 
of hectoring and repression he has been attempting 

But gentlemen as Ins been well said, even in things, 
evil there IS a soul of coodne-'i, nnd the dark times 
through which Bengil has pi<scd nnd is passing have 
not been Without a message of bright hope for the 
future The tremendous upheaval of popular feelings, 
winch his tiken pi ice in Beng it m consequence of 
thcpirtitiou w ill constitute a landm irk in the historv 
of our national progress. For the first time since- 
British rule bei,in ill sections of the Indian com 
munit), without disliuclioD of caste or creed have been 
moved by a common impulse and without the stirnuhis- 
of external pressme to icttugethei in affcnngrebi-,f ince- 
ton common wrong A wase of true inlional ton 
}.cioasness has swept over the Province and at it" 
touch ofd buriers have for the time it any rate teen 
thrown down, personal jealousies li ive vanished oth“r 
controversies have been hushed ’ Beni,al s heroic stand 
gaamst the oppression ol a htrsli and uncontrolled 
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^burenucnc) liis ^btonwllc 1 ind gritihcd all liidnitid 
lier sufferings lu\e not bee* endured m vnin, wUcn 
thc^ have helped to drivv clobCf all parts of the cotm 
tr) in sjinpatlij and tn nspirilion A Rrenl rusli and 
'upnibtng of tilt waters, such as Ins been rccentlj 
•witnessed in Hengnl, cannot take place without a little 
inundation overlhcbrnhsherc and there These hltlc 
•excesses arc inevitable, \v ten lirgc masjcs of men 
move sponLaneousl) — especially when the movement 
IS from tlarkness into light, from bondage towards free- 
•dom — and they must not be allow i-d to disconcert us 
too much Tne uvojta-vtoimimg fact of the situation 
IS that the public life of this country has received in 
-accession of strength of great importance, and for this 
-ill India owes a deep debt of gratitude to Bengal Of 
course the diffuiiUies winch confront the leaders of 
Bengal ace enormous and pecUapa they have only just 
'begun But I know there is no disposition to shrink 
irom anv responsibilities »nd 1 have no doubt that 
whatever sacrifices ate necessary will be cheer 
fnlly made AUIndnisat ihur ba\,k and thy will 
receive m the work that lies before them the cordial 
sympathy and assist incc of the other Provinces Any 
-discredit tliat is allowed to fall on them affects us ill 
They on their side must not forget that the honour of 
all India is at present inth* r k» pmg 

Gentlemen, 1 will now say a few words on a move 
TOcnt which has spread so rapidly and has been 
bailed with so much enthusiasm all over the 
country during th- Hbt few months— he SiSjleshi 
movement It is necessary at the outset to distinguish 
it from another movement, started in Bengal, which 
Ins really given it sMch imm-nse imp-tus — *he boyco't 
of British goods We all know that when our 
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Bcnfjnice bret'ircn foMiid lint nothinj; would lurn flic 
hte \ ccroj from h»s purpose of jnrtutonlng Bcnpil^ 
tint nit (Iicir prole-'t'^ In tin, pre-** ntitl on tlic pi itforfn 
all llicir memomK to him tothc SLCrttnrj of ^tnte nnd 
to I’nrlnnient uerc uni\a(linj' tint the Go\ernmenf 
eserpned^ts despotic strcnfrtJi Inmple on tlicir mO:>l 
clicnsliecl fcehnfjs uul injure tlitir rienrest infcrests 
iiul tint no protection nininst tins of anj kind a\“is 
forthcoming from anj qii irfcr Hic> in their cstremit) 
stresoUed to ha\c recourse to this bojeott mo\'Bmcnt 
llusthej dulwjtln twofold object — first asi d mon 
slntion of their dccj> rcscnfm-nt at the treatment the} 
were receiving nnd sccondl>,to nttnet the nttention 
of the people mhnghml to their griennete hO that 
those who w ert inn position tocnlltlie Government 
of Iiidin to account might undcrstnnd wint wns tnking 
place in Indix It was thus ns a political w capon used 
for a definite political purpose that thej had recourse- 
to the bo}COtt nndmthecircumstnnccsof their positioit 
the} had even justification for llicstcp the} tooL 
And I can tell yati from personal experience that their 
action has proved itnmenxeh effective m drawing the 
attention of Fnghsh peoj»Ie to the state of things m our 
comitr} But a weapon like this must be reserved 
oiilv for extreme occ.isions There are obvious nsks. 
involved in its failure and it cannot be used with 
suflicient effectiveness, unless there is an extraordinar} 
upheaval of popular feeling behind it It is boun^ to 
rouse angr} passions on the other side and no true 
well wisher of his countr} will l>e responsible for 
prov oking such pi sions except under an overpowenng 
sense of necessit} On in extreme occasion of course 
a bovcotting demonstration is perfectfv legitimate but 
that occasion must be one to drive all the classes a» in 
Bengal, to act with one impube and make allJeader"^ 
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smC the\r person-it tUffcrcnces tn the presence of i 
common danger It is well to remember tint tlic term 
‘bojcolt,’ owing to its ongin Ins got Mn5i\our) 
associations, and jt con\e\s to the mind befo e ever} 
tiling else a \andicti\e desire to injure anotlicr 
Such a desire on our part as a normal feature 
of our relations with England is of course out of 
the question Moreover if the bovcolt is confined 
to British goods onl}, it leaves us full to purcinse the 
goods of other foreign countries, and this does not help 
the S^ntleshi movement in any avvaj 

Gentlemen, the tnie S ai/«/« movement is hoth a 
patriotic and an economic movement The idea oC 
St aJeiln or ‘one s own coimtr} ’ is one of the noblest 
conceptions that has ever stirred the IimtI of humanit} 
As the poet asks— > 

'Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who nev er to himself hath smd — 

Tins IS my own, nij native land ' 

Ihe devotion to motlierlmd which is enshrined 
tn the highest ^icndnAt is an influence so profound and 
so passionate that its very thought thrills and its actual 
touch lifts one out of oneself India needs to da} 
above ever}iliing else that the gospel of this devotion 
should be preached to high and low to Prince and to 
peasant in town and hamelt till the service of mother 
land becomes with us as overmastering a passion as it 
IS in Japan The Sino /n/ii movement as it is orclmanl} 
understood, presents one part of tins gospel to the 
mass of our people in a form which brings it within 
theu: comprehension It tains their thoughts to their 
eoontr}, accustoms them to the idea of voluntanl} 
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roaJvjng some sacrifice (or lier sake, cinWes them to 
take an inlclhgcnt inttrcsl iti her economic dcvelojv 
ment and teaches them the iniporianl lesson of co 
openfmg intlt one nnolhcr for a national end All 
this IS most aalinble work, and those who undertake it 
arc entitled to ftcl that IIiC) arc engaged in a liigbl) 
patriotic mission Cut the inmement on its material 
side IS an economic one and though seUdenjing 
•ordinances extensirely entered into, must sent? a 
a*alii.ihte economic purpose, namelj to ensure a read> 
consumption of such articles is are produced in the 
coiifitrj and to furnish i perpetual stimulus to produc 
lion by keeping the demand for indigenous things 
lirgcl) m excesjk of the supply, the difficulties that 
surround the question cconomtcalJj are so great that 
1he> require the co optrition of taerj av-ailable agency 
to surmount them The i>rohlem i!> indeed one of the 
first mapiitude TucUejearsago thelate Mr Ranade 
remarked at an Industrial Conference held at Poona 
* The political domination of one country by another 
attracts far more ittention than the more formidable 
though unfelt domination \% Inch tlie capital enterprise 
and skill of one country exercise o\er the trade and 
nnuHf ictures of another This latter domination has 
an insuhous mtluence \s hich paralyzes the springs of alt 
the\"aned actiMties which logellier make up the life of 
a nation The question ol production is a question of 
capital, enterprise and skill and m all these fictofs 
our deficiency at present is very great Whoever can 
help in any one of thei>e fields u therefore,a worker in 
the 'Siv I 1 cause and should be weicomed as such 
Not by methods of excluiaon but by those of compre 
Jicnsion, not t> msistiiig-on every one working in the 
came part of the held hut bj leaving eacJi one free to 
■select ins ow n corner by ting to the cause all w ho 
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Mire likt.1^ to help md not uli^natm;; in> uho «ire 
already with us, nrc the difficulties of the problem 
likely to bt O\ercome Aboic all, let us see to it tint 
There ireTio fresh divisioiisin tlfe country in the mme 
of Strtil«/iis)n Kogreiler perversion of its true spirit 
■<ouUl be imigincd than that 

Tike the question of cotton piece goods, of w Inch 
■we import at present oicr 22 millions sterling worth a 
^eir This IS by fir the heiviest item among our 
jiiiportsand our present 5ir<»t/crAj ngitation is directed 
miinl} towards producing ns much of these goods in 
our own countr) as possible 1 liaxe consulted three 
•of the licst experts available in India on this subject-— 
Mr Bazanji of Xigpore, the right hand man of the 
liteMr Tata ni mill matters, the Hon. Mr \ithTldos 
DamodirdliHS, who Ins written an idftiirible 
paper on the cotton industr) for the Industrial Con 
ference and has kmdl) pheed i copy of it at mj ditpo> 
sal iiid our friend Mr Wncln Thej ire ill igreed 
about the requirements and the difficulties of the situi 
tion So fir as the cotton fibncs ire concerned, e\en 
■strict Free Traders should hive nothing to saj igainst 
theentoungemeiit which theS>;i leslu movement seeks 
To give to their manufactures in Indii inftlie lirst 
place, manj of the usual objections that ma^ be urged 
-igunst a sjstem of State protection do not apply to 
lielpful volunt.irj action on the part of consumers, 
■such as the Su i frs/n movement cndeivours to promote 
Moieover, the essence of Tiee Tnde is that i com 
modity should he produced were the compintwe cost 
■of its> production is the least md tint it should be con 
sumed were its relative value is the Jiighest , and ifacci 
dental cirvumstinces hive thvvirted such an adjustment 
in igivencise mj igencj vvlncli seeks to overcome 
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of A\hicli nbout 14 crore j irils IS e\poited to foreign 
countries nnd nbout 41 crores. I'J left for consumption 
inthe countr\ If we put down the production of the 
Innd looms nt ibout OO ctore >irds weln\e nbotit 
ISO crorc jnrds ns the qnintity of Sto frs/ii cloth ton 
sumed nt present in Indin 

The quintitj of piece goods imported from the 
tJnited kingdom and retained for use in the countrj 
IS about 20 j crore jnrdsnjenr On tlie total cloth 
consumed therefore, over one third is at present 
Sitrt feshi This is an encouraging feature on the sitin 
tion But the imported doth is almost all superior m 
qualit) While our milK Mr \jthaldas 8a>8 
‘ produce the coaiser cloth sav from > irn up to Shs 
count and m a few coses up to 40s, the bulk of thp 
imported cloth is of tbe finer qualitj using yarn o\er 
80s count The Indian weaaang mills are obliged to 
restrict IhemseUes for the most part to \\ea\ing coarser 
cloth owing to the inferior qualitj of cotton now grown 
in tl e countrj It maj l>e noted tint caen from ex 
isting cotton hand looms can owing to their greater 
dehcaca of handling the j irn produce finer doth than 
the j Ower looms Fortiinatcl) owing to the exertions 
of the Agricultural Department of Uie Bombaj Goiern 
inent — exertions for which it la entitled to the best 
thanks cf the whole emmtrj — h.giptnn cotton has just 
been si ccessfi 11} inlroduvtd into Sii d and this j’ear a 
thousand I ales of a qualit} equal to\eiy good fc.g}*ptian 
ha\e I ceil produced A mneh lieaiicr crop is expected 
next }car and there n. nodowW that its cwUwation wiU 
rapidlj extend The main diRicuU} m the w } of om 
manufacturing the qualitx of doth thaUs at present 
imj orted is one of captal Mr W cha estimates U at it 
U c w 1 otc quanlit} of 2U crore \-\rds ts to be produce 
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jiortioij of the imported cotton tlptli enn be made in 
the Indian InnrMooms with ijrcat proht to tlie whole 
comnhmity The question o£ the immediate rcM'\*aI 
of the hand-loon wcaxiiig. industry on a commercial 
basis demands tlic mojt earnest attention of every vvx’ll- 
wislier of India and evidence gives promise of n 
successful issue to c (Torts put forward in tins direction^’ 
The ottilook licic is ilins hopeful iind cheering; only 
we must not fad to realire that the co-operation of all 
who can help — including the Government — Knecded 
to overcome the difTtculties that he in the patli. 

, I 

Gentlemen, this is the twenty-first session’ cf the 
Indian National Congress. Year after jear, since J8S5, 
we ha\e been assembling in these gatherings to give 
voice to our aspirations and to formulate our wants. 
When the movement wa.s first in.ingurated, we were 
under the influence of that remarkable outburst of 
enthususm for British Rule, which had been evoked 
in the country by the gre it Viccro)-nlty of the Marquis 
of Ripon Th it best beloved of India’s Vicerojs was 
not content to offer mere lip homage to the principle 
tint righteousness atone exilteth a nation He had 
d.vred to act on it m practice and he had braved 
peiseciition at the hands of his own countrymen m 
India for Its nke Lord Ripon's noblest service to 
this country was tint he greatly quickened the processes, 
b> which the consciousness of a national pnrpoae 
comes to establish itself in the mmds of a people The 
Congiess movement vva-* the diiect anil immediate 
outcome of this realization It was started to focus and 
organize the patriotic forces th it w ere working inde- 
pendentlj of one another m different parts of (he 
country so as to invest their work. vvitJi a national 
4 ;haracter and to incre-ise their general effectiveness 
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Hopent Uni time w is w inn mil fiith shone bn^Ut, 
Hrgelj n result o( Lord Ripon s Vicero>nlf>, nnd 
Ui6sc w lio started the Conj,ress Kites ctl tint by offenog 
their crUicisni and urging thpir demands from a mhoml 
platform, where Ihej could speak m the mniebfall 
Indn, thc> would K able to s-aire a conttmious 
improsemcftlofths.adm««s*rat»oti md istcadj ads mec 
in the direction of the pohlic.»l emancipation of the 
people Twentj >ears base since elaj>scd and during 
the time much has happened to chill tint hope and 
dim that fnilh, but there can be no doubt that work of 
^reat value in. our national bfc has aUe^idj been 
oiLCoiiipluhcd rite irtinds of the | eople have been 
{amiliarucd with the «d“i of i united India working 
for her salv-itioa a national public opinion has Ken 
•created close bonds of s>>mpathy now knit together 
the difterent Provinces, cai^te and creed separations 
hamper less and less the pursuit of common aim:*, the 
•dignilj of I consciousness of mlioml existence has 
spread over the VI hole land Our record of political 
<oncessions won IS, no doubt very meagre, but those 
that have been secured arc of considerable value bome 
retrogression has been prevented and if latterly we 
have been unable to stem the tide of reaction the 
resistance we have offeied though it has failed of its 
-avowed purpose Ins sub tantially strengthened our 
public hie Our debbenlions have extended over a 
very wide range ot i roMein$ public opinion m the 
•country is, m consequence better informed and the 
Press IS steadily gi owing in jiuthontv and usefulness 
Above all there is a general jierceptioii now of the 
goal tow irds. wluc-h we have to strive and a wide 
recognition of the arduous character of the struggle 
-ind the immense sacfihces it requires 
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b> mills, the inclustrj requires an additional capital 
of about SO croret. of ropets l.\en if we proposed to 
spread tl IS o\er ten jears, \%c should require an addi 
tioij of 8 crores of rupees c\tfs >car Now li we turn 
to the btatistica! Abstrict of British India, we shall find 
that the total increase in the capital intcsted m cotton 
mills durinj; the last ten jeats has been onlj about 3 
crores, — .an amount that Mr Wacha wants ever) )‘ear 
for ten \ears. Tlie norma) development of the miH 
industr) ^^lUs plaiiilv unequal to the requirements of 
of the situation \foreover, it is well to remember 
what \fr Bezanji sajs — tlvat the present mill owners 
must not be expected lo be vtr) keen about the pro 
duction of finer Ooth, because its manuf icttire is muth 
less pajint, than that of the coarser clotli This is due 
to various causey tlie principal One among them bcuig 
that English capital similarly invested, is satisfied with 
a smaller range of profits. Capital from other 
quarters must, therefore, be induced to come forward 
and underbake tins business. If we again turn to 
the Statistical Abstract we shall find that our people 
hold about jO crores of rupees in Government 
Securities and about II crores in Po^bal Savings 
Banks. In the Presideoc) and other Banki the private 
clepOiit> stand at ibout 33 crores of rupees, but there 
are no means of ascertuning how much of the amount 
13 held b) Indians Considenng the extent of die 
country and the numbers of the jiopulation, these 
resources are of course extreme!) meagre Still the) 
might furnish some part of the capital needed In 
this connection ma) I say that a special responsibiht) 
now rests in the matter on the Aristocrac) of Bengal’ 
And this IS not merel) because the Su i UsI t movement 
IS being so vigorousl) advocated in their Province but 
abo because owing to the Permanent Settlement of 
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Bcngnl tlie> nre enabled lo cnjo> re*?ource‘5 which, in 
3ther parts of India, me swept into the coffers of the 
3tale If sufficient capital is forthcoming, Mr Beznnji’s. 
patriotism nnj, I am sure, be relied on to secure for 
the undertaking w hate\ er assistance his great capnci Ij 
and unru'alled knowledge c in give It must however, 
be admitted that capitU will come forward onl> 
cautiousl) fortius branch of*' tlie business But the 
li ind looms are hkelj to prove of greater iinmedi itc- 
service Mr Vithaldas looks forward to a great revival 
of the !iand«looni mdustrj in the coiintrj, and I cannot 
do better th in quote what he sajs on this point in hi-v 
paper. “ This village uidiistrv he says, “ gives means 
of livelihood not only to an immense number of the 
Weaver clas>,, but affords means of supplementing then 
income to agrimiUiinsts — ^the backbone of India — who 
usually employ themselves on hand looms when field 
work IS unnecessary, and also when owing to famine 
drought or e\cessive rams agiicultural operations aic 
not possible Now the ipparatus with which they 
worl isnearly two Ccntunesliehindthe times Mr HavtU 
Principal of the Calcutta School of Arts Mr Cliitterton 
of the Madr IS School ol \its and Mr ChurcInU of 
Ahmcdnagar alon„ with miny others ire doing 
y eoman's scrv icc by taking keen interest in the question 
of snpplj mg economic it and imptovet] apj anlus to the 
h md looTi weavers. Mr llavtU h is pointed out tint 
in preparing the w irp our hind loon weivcrs ire 
iiicap iblc of winding mo c thin two threads it a time, 
though the simplest mcch mical device would cn ibic 
them to trull 60 or 100 thre vd’. simultanco isly II u 
latest Luroiican h uul 1 Kim which succcssfu 1\ competes 
wilh the power loom inCtiro and m main jiliccsin 
Fuiopt, cm turn out i maximum of 18 \ards of common 
cloth in tin Mr Havv.1l is satisUccl tint the gre ilcr 
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portion of tilt imported cotton tiotli enn bt. imdc m 
tlielmbm Innrt loom-, with profit to the whole 
comimmity Tht question o( the immednlc retiral 
of the Inncl loom wetiing uiJustr) on i commcreiil 
basis clem luds the mo.te trnc»t attention of etery well 
wisher of India and ceidcnce gives promise of n 
successful issm, to efforts put forward in tins direetion ' 
Tlie outlook here Is thns hopeful md cheering, oiiI> 
■we must not fail to realize that the eo operation of all 
whocan lielp — including the Goiernment—iS’ needed 
1o overcome the difficulties lliat he in the patli 

Gcii Icmen this is flictwent> hrst session of the 
Indian National Congress \t'ar after jear, since J88.?, 
we have been assembling m these gathering* to give 
\oiceta our aspir itions and to formulate oiir wants. 
When tlie movement wxs first matigurated, we were 
under the mfluenee of that remarkable outburst of 
cntlnisusm for Dntisli Rule, vriiich had been evoked 
in the eountrj bj the great \ iccroj ilty of the M trquis 
of Ripoii Til it best beloved of Indi 1 s \iccro}s\\as 
not content to offer mere bp homage to the principle 
that iightcousness alone exalteth a nation He had 
d tree! to act on it in pnctice and he had braved 
persecution at the hands of htsown couiitrjanen in 
Iiidi i for its s ike Lord Rifioii s noblest s“rvjre to 
this countrj was that he greatly qu ckelied the processes 
bj which the consciousness of a national purpose 
-comes to establish itself in the minds of a people The 
Coulees-, niorement was the diiect and nnnediate 
^outcome of this real ration It was started to focus and 
org inize the patriotic forces tint were working inde 
pendentlj of one another in different pirts of the 
country sons to invest thetr work with a national 
■character and to increase their general effectiveness 
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Hope Tt thif time \vns mnn ind faith shone bright, 
hrgelj IS T result of Irfird Ripon s Vicerojaltj, ntid 
Iho'ie uho stnrledlhe tongressbehert.dth'it by oRenng 
their criticism and urging their dem.mds from t mtlomi 
platform, \v here thej could speak m the name bf ill 
Indn, they would be nble to secure a continuous 
improvement of the admiiustr ttion and a stcadj advance 
in the direction of the political emancipation of the 
people ‘rwent^ jearaha\t_ since elapsed and during 
the time much has happened to chill that hope and 
dim that f nth, but there can be no doubt that work of 
^reai v vine in our national life has aUc.id> been 
aiccomph&hcd The mind» of the j eople have been 
familiarized with the idei of a united India working 
for her salvation, a national public opinion has been 
■created close bands of sympathy now knit together 
the different Pro\a«cc», caste and creed separations 
hamper less and less the pursuit of common aims, the 
•dignity of 1 consciousness of national existence has 
spread over the whole land Our record of political 
•cnnccssions won is, no doubt verj meagre, but those 
that have been secured are of considerable value, some 
retragression has Iveeu prevented ind \( latterly we 
have been unable to stem the tide of reaction, the 
resistance we have offcied though it has failed of its 
.avowed purpose his substaiiti tlly strengthened our 
public life Our delilver ttions have extended over a 
very wide range of jnoblems public opinion in the 
■country Is m consequence better informed, and tlie 
Press IS steadily growing in authoritv and usefulness. 
Above all, there is a general perception now of the 
goal tow irds which we have to strive and a wide 
recognition of the arduous character of the struggle 
,md the mimciisc sacrihees it requires. 
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portion, nil-orb neirlj one third Tlitsc t\vo, bi.tucai 
tlit-m account tor iboiit «t4 millions ont of 41 Then 
o\-er 3 millions ire paid to Ftiroptin qfficnb m civil 
tmploj This leaves onlv 'iboiit 7 millions nt the 
disposal of the Government to be applied to other pur- 
pose-s. Can anj one who realises whnt this means. 
Wonder that the Government spends onlj a misenble 
three quarters of a nulUon out of State funds on the 
education of the people — tirinnry <ccondirj and 
htd;her,aUput toq thcr’ japan came under the influcncL 
•of Western ideas only forty years ago and yctulreidj 
she Is tn, a line with the most advanced nations of the 
W est m matters of mass educvtion he State Imding 
funds for the education of evert child of school going 
age We have now been a hundred yc.irs under 
Fnghnds rule, and yet today four \iIUgcs out of 
every five are vvitUout a school house and seven 
children out of eight arc allowed to grow up ju 
Ignorance aud in darkness! Militarism Service interest* 
and the interests of English capitalists —.dl take 
precedence to day o( the true interests of the 
Ind an people in the administration of the coun 
try Things cannot be othutwi e for it is the 
tiovemmenl of the jicopte of one voimtry bj 
the people of another and this as M 11 points out, 
13 Viomid to pTOvluce great evils Now the Congress 
wants all this should change and that India should be 
governed, first and foremost in the interests of die 
Indians themselves This result will be achieved only 
in proportion as v\e obtain more and more voice m the 

govcnvment of our country W eare prepared to bear 

and bear cheerfully — our fair share of the burdens of 
the Empire, of which we ore now a part but we vv ant 
to participate in the jmileges also and we object 
most Strongly to being sacrificed as at present in order 
10 
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1lnt otiicrs mnj prosper TJicn llie Congress asVs for 
i redemption of-thosc prmniseH for (he ccjunl trentment 
•of fndnns md I ngluhmt.n m the Gomnnient of this 
countr), nlnch Jn\e Ik, cn so solemnly gncii us In the 
Sovereign "ind the P irlnment of I- nginnd It is now 
three ijitnrters of t centiirx since the Pirh iment pns«ed 
m Act, winch the Court of Directors pointed out, 
meant that there was to lie no governing caste in India. 
The governing enste, however, is still as vigorous as 
exclusnx as ever Twentj five jtars later, the late 
^ucen Fmpress Addressed a most memorihle Procla 
mation to tin. Princes tnd people of India The 
cirCTimstanccs connected with the issue of that 
Proclamation and lU noMc contents will alvvajs 
hear witness to the true greatnt-ss of that great 
sovereign and will never cease to shed lustre 
on \ht Eiigtislv name The Proclamation repeats 
tiie pledges contained m the Charter Act of 1846, 
and though an a>tounding attempt was made less 
than two jears ago bj the Late \icero> to explain away 
Its solemn import tlic plain meaning of the rojal mes 
sage cannot be altered without attributing ai Jut is no 
thing less than an unworthj subterfuge to a Sovereign, 
the deep reverence for whose memory is an asset of 
the Empire Tint the Charter Act of ISCtand the 
^ueen s Proclamation of 18o8 have created in the eyes 
of reactionary rulers a most inconvenient situation is 
clear from i blunt declaration which another Viceroy 
of India the late Lord Lylton made in a conhdential 
document winch has since seen the light of d.iy 
Speaking of our claims and expectations based on the 
pledges of theSovereigii and the Parliament of England 
he WTote W e all know that these claims and expecta 
■tionsnever can or wiU be faUiUed ^\e have had to 
choose between prohibiting them (the Vatives of India) 
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Sind LlicitiniJthem,nnd\\eIia\eclioscn the lenst straight- 
forwird course Since I im unting confidentnllj, I 
•do not hesitate to snj that both the Go\ernments of 
■Enghiid and of India appear to me up to the present 
moment, unihle to answer satisf ictonlj the charge 
oChasmg taken everj means m their po.verof breaking 
"to the heart the arords of promise they had uttered to 
"the car’ We accept Lord Lylton as an tmtmpeach 
■able authority on the conduct of (he Government in 
evading the fulfilment of the pledges We deny his 
s.\nm to hy down that onr * Claims and expectations 
4ve\€r can or w lU be fulfilled ’ 

Our w hole future, it is needless to saj, is bound up 
'With this question of the relative positions of the two 
Tacts in tins country Tlie domination of one race 
•over another— cspecftHj uhen there is no great 
shspanty between their intellectual endowments or 
their general civilization— inflicts great injiirj on the 
■subject race in a thousand insidious wa>8 On the 
inoral side, the present situation is steadily desirojmg 
•our capacitv (or initiative and dwarfing ns as men of 
notion On the material side it has resulted m a fear 
fill impoverishment of the people For a hundred 
^cars ind more now India li is licen for members of 
the dominant race a country where fortuneswere to he 
made lobe taken out ami spent elsewhere As in Ireland 
thccvil of absentee landlordi'smhasm the pastajjjrava 
itd thcracial dominatton of the Fnglish over the Irish so 
m India what maj be called absentee capit ilism has been 
added to the racial ascendanev of Englishmen A 
•great and rumous dram of wealth from the country has 
gone on for man> vears the net excess of exports over 
amports (including treasure) during the Last fortj \cars 
amounting to no less linn a thousand millions sterling 
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The stead\ rise in the death rate of Uie couotr) — frona 
<2i per thousand, the ateiage for — 84, to SO per 

thousand, the a\craj»e for 1892 — 94, and 84 per 
thous.»nd, the present asemge, — is a terrible and ton- 
clusise proof of this continuous iinpo\enshment of the- 
mass of our people India’s best interests — imterial 
and moral — no less than the lionour of England, 
demand tint the pohc\ of equ-ditv for the tuo races 
promised b\ the Sovereign and b) Parininent shoufet 
be fatthfull> and coumgeoiislv carried out 

Gentlemen, as I hate alread) ob»er\ed, the man 
ner m which the Partition ot Bengil his been carried 
out furnishesa striding illustration of the wor-t feature^ 
of tiie present ostein of bureiutritic rule Hippj the 
featuresarcnotalwa^ssuconspicuoiisl) incvidejice So 
one also denies that a l^rge proportion of the members, 
of the bureaucracj bring to their work a high le\el of 
ability, a keen sense of dutj and a conscientious desire* 
within the limits of the restricted opportunities permit- 
ted bv the predominance of other interests to do what 
good the> can to the people It is the s^^tem that i> 
reall> at fault — a sastem which relegate* tlie interests of 
the people to a >er> subordinate pLice and which, b\ 
putting too much power into the hands of these men, 
impairs their scn<t. of responsibihtj and develops in 
them a spirit of intolerance ol criticism I know nianj 
of these men arc on their side constanth smarting 
under a sense of unfair condeinnation bj our countrv 
men The> fail to rcali/e that if the criticism that i^ 
passed on their actions is sometimes ill informed and 
even unjust, this is largeK due to the veil of secrccv 
w Inch carefully lades ofltctal proceedings from the vaew 
of the people in India Moreover, theirs are at present 
.lU the privileges of the position and the} must Ixar 
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«!itishc{jon In the tntnc popuhtion is IunrldinK t 
ncn tri of soti it proj.re^H ind is S3tisf) ini' the acln c- 
intclli^i.n(.e of tilt Hinting Non it must be observed 
tint tilt chancttr of the tcncfiitij; tiius imti^iintetl b) 
Ln;,tishmtn would ntcessinl) reflect Uit uleits winch 
hi%tfur centuries prev itltd nniouj; them In other 
words, Indnn loutln would be brou;,ht up to ndmirc 
our doctrines of pohticil lil>crt>, popular n;,ht8 and 
national ludcptnclcncc , nor could it ever Inse l>ecn 
supposed that these hssous would fjlJ upon deaf ears 
and cold hearts On the coiitrars, the incsitable result 
of such teaching wasclcarlj j>crcci\cd lij Iht Gorern 
mentof those dijs, and was reparded in a Rcncrous 
spirit In support of this assertion 1 maj mention that 
at tlic time of the inaupuration of these msasur(.sJ 
accompanied the then Lieutenant Goierncrof Benpil 
(Sir Frederick Halhdaa) on one of his winter tours 
through the prosance Naliin'lj lie called the atten 
tion of those, who attended the pubic meetings held* 
b) bun to the new education pohej and he alwajs 
took occasion to declare tint the schools would pro 
mote one of Iht leadinA purposes of British rule t^hrJi 
vas to frcf'nre llie feofle/or self gnenunenl Itcertaml) 
was not supposed that at an) subsequent time a polic)- 
would be adopted which would disappoint the lepiti 
mate hopes tliiis created Now, however that the 
time has come for the bureaucracj to part with some 
of its power in fasour of the educated clashes all kinds 
of excuses are brought forward to postpone what is no 
doubt regarded as the e\il daj One favourite arj.u 
menl is that the educated classes ire as )et onl) a ver) 
small fraction of the communit) The hollowness of 
this plea U 1 S well exposed b) the late Mr George- 
N ule in his addre s as President of our N ational Congress- 
in 1888 Quoting Prof Thorold Rogers 1 e pomtecE 
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out tint *1 Imncired jeirs ngo not one imn in ten or 
one wom'in m twenty knew how to re id and write la 
Enghnd Going -vnoilier century or two bick be add 
cd, the people of England imn and boj, higli arid low, 
with the exception of a mere handful, were steeped in 
the grossest ignorance and yet there was a House of 
Commons \Ve have now mtlus country about I'V 
million people who canteadand write, and about a 
million of tlicsc have come under the influence of some 
kind of English education Moreover, whatweasL 
for at present is a voice m the Government of the 
country, not for the whole population but for such 
portion of it as has been quahhed by education to dis- 
charge properly the responsibilities of sucli association 
Another argument, brought forvvarcl jii favour of main 
taming the present bureaiKratic monopoly of power is 
educated tVvasea make a gwesawce w? 
it, the mass of tlie people are quite indifferent in the 
matter Now, in the first place, this is not true How 
ever it may suit the interests of the officials to deny 
the fact the educated classes are m the present cir 
cumstances of India the natural leaders of the people 
Theirs is the Vernacular Press, the contents of which 
do not fail to teach the mass of out population, m a 
hundred ways they have access to the minds of the 
latter, and what the educated Indians think to day, the 
rest of India thmksto morrow Moreover do theoflicials 
realise how their contention condemns their rule out 
of their own mouth ’ For it means that only so iQng as 
the people of fndu are kept in ignorance and their 
(acuities are forced to he dormant, that they do not 
raise any objection to the present system of adminis 
tration The moment education quickens those facul 
ties and clears their vision they range themselves 
against a continuance of the sy‘.tem ' 
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surged With the KfC'itest effect md press them forw-ird 
an this conntrj md in England with all the energy 
Me can command In my humble opinion our im 
mediate demands sho ild be — (1) A reform of our 
Legislatise Councils tanan,;, the proportion of elected 
members to one half, requiring the budgets to be form 
ally passed bj the Councils, and empowering the 
members to bring forward imendmcnts, with safe- 
guards for bringing the deb lies to a close m a reason 
siblc time Tlie Presidents of the Councils should ha\e 
the power of leto The Viceroy s Legislative Council 
•consists It present of 2 * m“mbets, of whom only fue 
arc elected one bj the Chamber of Commerce of Cal- 
cutta— a bod} of Coropeans— and the other four by 
ioiir provinces We must ask for the proportion of 
■elected mcoib-rs to b<. now raised to 12 Of thisnutn 
ber two seals might be given, one to commerce and 
•one to certim industries, and the remaining ten 
should be assigned to different provinces, two to eacli 
•of the three older provinces, aad one each to the 
remaining And to begin with the nglit of members to 
move amendments, maybccoiilnedto o le amendment 
•each The two members tor com tierce and industries 
Mill generally be Europ'ans and they will ordinarily 
ante with Government Thus cvttl if all the ten pro 
amcial meiihers voted togeth-r, they would be onlj 
10 out of 2 j Ordm ml) they will not be able to c.irrj 
a motion against tht Govern nent but on exceptional 
occasions they may obtain the support of two or three 
men from the other 5>id«. and th-n tht moral effect of 
the situation will be. considcriblc In the provincial 
Legislative Councils, wc most h ive an increase m the 
numlier of members, each district of i province bting 
empowered to send a member The ob|cction that 
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these bodies Will, in thil case, be someuhnt unineldjr 
IS not entitled to much weight 

(2) The ^ppolnlment of at least three Indians to 
the Secretary of State s Council, to be returned, one 
each, bj the three older provinces. 

(3) The creation of Adnsorv Boards in all Dis 
tncts throughout Indn, whom the heads of dislncts 
should be bound to consult m important matters- 
of administration concerning Uie public before taking" 
action For the present, their functions should be only 
admor}, the collectors or District Magistrates being aL 
hbertj to set aside their advice in their discretion- 
HaU the members of a Board should be elected repre- 
seotatiAes of the different Tnlulas or subdivisions of the* 
district and the other baU should consist of the pnn- 
•apa! Distnct Of&cers and such non*offiaal gentlemen 
as the head of the district maj appoinL These Bonrda- 
must not be confounded uitb what are koou n as Distnct 
Local Boards. There is, at present, too much of u bat 
maj be called Secretanat rule tntli -m excessive multi- 
plication of central departments Dj»tnct administra- 
tion must be larg"I> freed from this and reasonable- 
opportunities afforded to (he people concerned (o- 
inficence Its course, before bnal decisions are arrived 
at If such Boards are created, we mav, in course of 
tune, expect them to be entrusted wnth some real 
measure of control over the district administration 
The late Mr Rinade u»ed to urge the importance of 
such Boards verj strongh If ever vve are to have- 
real local government la matters of general admmistra 
tion, the creation of these Boards will pave the wav for 
it, One great evil of the present svstem of administra 
lion is its secrecj This will be matenallj reduced, so 
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^^r^s district adroinistTition is concerned, bj the step* 
proposed 

(4) The recmitment o£ the Judicial Branch of the 
Indian Ciiil Seriice from Ihc legil profession in India- 

(5) The separation of Judicial and Executive func"” 
tions 

(f) A reduction of mditarj expenditure 

(7) A large extension of primary education 

(8) Facilities for industrial and technical educa- 
tion 

(D) An expenmenlal measure to deal with the- 
indebledness of the peasantry over a selected area 

1 think, gentlemen, if we now concentrate all our 
energies on some such programme, we maj, withm 
a reasonable time, see results, which will not be- 
altogether disappointing One thing is clear . The 
present is a speciall) favourable juncture for such an 
effort In our own countij, there is sure to be a great 
rebound of public opinion after the repression to which 
it has been subjected during the last three jear* And 
in England, for the hrst time since the Congress- 
movement began, the Liberal and Radical partj w ill 
come into real power M\ recent visit to England,, 
during which I enjoved somewhat exceptional oppor 
tunities to judge of tlie situation, has satisfied me that 
a strong current has alreadj set in there against the 
narrow and aggressive Imperialism which onl> the 
other da\ seemed to be cart>mg everything before it 
The new Prime Minister is a tried and trusted friend of 
freedom And as regards the new Secretary of State 
lot India, what shall I saj ? Large numbers of 
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■cdiicdtcd men in tins country fee! toward^ Mr Morl«* 
ns towards a Master, and t!ie heart hopes and 
jet It IrcniWes, ns it had never hoped or trembled l« 
fore He, the rcVLrmt student of DiirLe, the di>ciple 
of Mill the friend nnd l» o;»raphcr of Gladstone,— will 
hccoiingcoidj applj their pnnciples ind fits own to 
the j.ovemmcnl of this country, orwiH he loo sucenmb 
to tht influences of the India OfTiLC around fiitn nnd 
t!iii\ cast n cruel Might on hopes w hicli his own w ritings 
hn\e done soinuch to foster’ We shall see, fwt in nnj 
tn»e Ins appointment, as S*cfetnry of Slate for India 
indicites how strong!) fnvounMe to our cause the 
attitude of the new Ministrv is Mr EIli>, the new 
Under Sc-rctnry of Stnfe for India, is openlj Lnow n to 
be n fnend of our aspirations A nure gratifving 
combination of cireumstnntes could not be conevived 
•and It now r«s*s with m to turn it to the l>est 
advantage we cm for oar Motherland. 

Gentlemen one word more and I have done I 
liav e no wish to undertake the difficulties that he in 
-our path l»ul I am convinced more than ever that they 
are not insuperable ifoieovcr tlit icvl morvi interest 
-of 1 stniggU, su,.h as we ire engisjed in lies not so 
much in the psrticular reidfustmcnts of presen* mstitu 
tions, which we imv succeed m secunnp xs in the 
strength that the conflict brings us to be a permanent 
part of ourselxTfS. The whole life of a people whicli 
IS broader and deeper than wh it is touched b) purel) 
political institutions is enriched even bv failures, pro 
vided the effort has been alt that it should be For 
'-uch ennehment the present struggle is invalubile. 

~ The true end of our work said Mr” Ranad- nine 
vearsago * is to renovate to pnnfv and al-o to per 
feet the whole man b) liberating his intellect elevating 
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Ins stnndnrd of dut\, nnd dcAclopinj; to the full nil Ins 
7 »o\\cTs TjU so rcnoealed, panfied "xnd perfected, \\c 
enn never hoj>e to be wlnt our tnccslors once were — i 
chosen people, to whom grcit tisks were 'illoUcd ind 
bj whom {'rent deeds were performed Wlieie this 
feel nfj inimites the worker, it isn nnttcr of compnn 
ti\c indifference in whit pirticuhr direction it inserts 
itself ind III whit pirtieulir method it proeceds (o 
work With 1 tiberited miiihood, witli btiovint hope 
with 1 filth tint never shirks diitj, with i sensj, ofjiist 
ice tint deilb fiiilv b\ ill with unclouded intellect 
ind powers fullj cuUivitcd,ind,hstl), with i love tli it 
overlcips ill bounds, rcrov iled Iiidn will tike her pro 
per rink imoiiR the intions of the world iiu) hi tlic 
mister of the sitintion itui of her ow ii dcsfmj plus 
IS the god to be reichccl-'tliia is the promised I mcl 
Hipp) re thev, who see it jn distint vision ,lnp|ier 
those wlio ire pernulted to work ind clear th« wij on 
to It , hippiest they, who live to sec il with Ibctp 
iiid trend upon Ihe ItoU soil once more h tnime md 
pestilence, oppression wwlsmrow, will then lemsths. 
of the pist, ind the gods will once igim descend 
to thccirth inil issocnte with men is Ihe'^ ehd m 
times which vve now cill mjtliicil Ocntlem^rij I cm 
idd nothing th vt nni he wortbv of being placc^i h> the 
side of these bciiitifiil words I will onlj cdl to jour 
minds the words of mother gre \t te vcher of Iwiminity 
who isl 3 us to keep our fiilh in spite of trving circum 
stinces in I wiins ns av,iinst the presiimptior, of des 
pairing beciusc we do not see the whole futiiie cle ir 
ly before our eyes — 

* Our times are in tl s l iti1 

W hn saith A whole I ptinned 

Youth shows but I alt irtslGod sc.C ill norleifnid 





The Qaekwar of Baroda, 


The present G^tkvw of B-xrodi vs, b> common 
consent, ncknowledfjed to be, ptrinps the ablest and 
mo^t enlightened of nalue nilcr* in India Under 
bisrvile, B iroda has made such progress that it has 
come to be regarded as a model Stat'* 1 he hft of 
such a ruler cannot fad to lx. of interest 

The present Gackwar of Baroda was born m the 
month of March ISC'!, in a xillagein K'liaiideshfUhen 
Baroda v.a^ being goaerned b) Maharajah Khande- 
Rao 

Maharajah Khande Rao was succeeded bj his 
brother Malhar Rao GacKw-ar who notoriously mis- 
gosemed the State, till the British Government 
thought it its duty to intervene A Commission u-aj. 
appointed m 18T5 to inquire into the charge? brought 
against him and as a result of the investigation 
the reins of government were taken out of his hands- 
andthewidoM of his predecessor was instructed by 
the British Government to adopt a son to her hiis 
band Thereupon she adopted the present Gaekwar, 
then a hd of thirteen 

The highest attention was paid to the education 
of the young Gackwar He was placed under very 
able tutors When his general education had been 
completed, he went through a special course of 
lectures, at the hands of the late Sir T Wadhava 
Rao, whowisDewan during his minority, on subjects 
connected with admimslrabon On the 28th Dec 
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1881, he w-as invesltd with full powers, bj Sir Jame= 
then, Goxeniorof Bombiv. 

Jn ISbO, His Highness mimed a pnncessof the- 
House of Tanjore, She gn\e birth to a son, the 
present Yuvraj and htir to the Gadianc! died shortlr 
a/te“. TJie Malnnm seems to hue been aiming 
wife and dexoted roolherand the affection which 
His Highness entertimcd for her, has been fittingl) 
commemonited His Htghncv, subscijuenllv mar* 
ned the present Maharuti and the result of tlie- 
umon his been three -vons and a diughter. 

The historj of Birodi under the administra- 
tion of His Highness has been i record of steid) 
and continuil progrexs. The Gaekw-ar beheies that 
It is the paramount clut\ of the State, to provide the 
highest educition for the largest number of people, 
of winch it IS capable and it is to the realisat on of 
this ambition that his effort> have been mainl> 
di-ljcted. He has made education /nv and camptthon 
for both boys and girK, between certain limits 
of age The interest of higher and technical 
education have not been neglected and the faa* 
hues afforded in this direction, will compare 
vea favourablj wath the corditions found to be 
pr^v ailing under the Bnlish Govemraent 

Hib Highness has also earned into effect many 
other reforms which are not wathm the range of prac- 
tical politics, in British India As an instance ma) 
be given the separation of revenue and judicial 
functions earned out in his dominions. His High- 
ne5.s has also fixed a limit of age below vvhicli bovs. 
and girU cannot be contracted lo roainage. 
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The interest of His Highness ts not confined to- 
his own Stale There is not one important pioblem 
affecting the weal of Indiaasn iithole, m which he 
does not take an ab<5orbing interest and in which his 
sympathies are not on the side of progress and ad 
'lancemenl He opened the Industrial Exhibition 
held in 1002 in connection w ith the N ational Congress- 
He presided over the Indian Social Conference m 
1004 and lastly he deUxeted an address at the Indus 
trial Conference held at Calcutta in December 1906, 
and the addre'^ses whicli he delivered on these 
several occasions are wise and statesmanlike to a 
degree The address which he delivered at Calcutta 
last year was a verj remarkable one and he exhorted 
his hearers to bu\ Swadeshi things nc» of o sacrifice 
and further said that the Swadeshi movement, was 
*our Iasi cUattce as a nation 

His Highness IS an ex-fensive traveller and has 
Msited the \\ e>t three times with the Maharanee, once 
in li)S7 ag iin in 1*^00 and lastly m 1905 It is need- 
less to say that fortunate Baroda h is reaped and w ill 
reap the benefit of these travels 

In spite of his predominantly Western education 
Hi«; Highness is a Hindu to the core and is a man of 
extremely simple habits and tastes a man of incredi- 
bly simple Iialnts and tastes for a maharajah in 
fact a type of simple living andhigh thinking This 
bnef sketch cannot I>e better concluded than in hts. 
own words — 

“It may be the ttus<;ion of India clinging fast to 
the philosophic simplicity of her ethical code to- 
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•olvt the proMcms winch hivclnfilcd tire lre»t mimli 
of lire Wt^t, to hnild up a ^otnul ttonnmic policv 
alonj* modern sacnlificlmo 30(1 at the Mine time 

P'vxTVc the •iiniplicih, thcdifimtv, the ethical atu! 
«pinlinl fervour of her people. 

I can toncavr of no lofucr nitvstort for India 
llun this to lc»ch philtrvopIi> to the ^Ve^t and It im 
its science, Smpvrt piintv of hfe to niiropcand att im 
to lur loftier political ideal, ' incnkatc spiritiialitv to 
Iht American mind and imhibe the hitsincss ua^i. 
of its merchant 
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nnd our ctmnlrv Ami I frc( to di). a« I ln\c ahrajs 
fclnnd dcc!arcd> Utdoitr -xrc onc^ml tl»r 

sinie uliale^cr IicIjh nnd cIcsntM \-ou helps inti 
clcvitcs us , ivlinlcver ictards jpur proj^ress rctarili- 
oiirs Amt, ftirllierniort I om s(f(jni,!s conniitcd lint 
our activities iii ill tli(Tvrcfit (kparfments of He, 
political, joci iJ 'uid itidmtrisl an. fO correlated that 
SVC slnll ncVir mike iii> tmrkcd pr {.rcM m one 
without mnkin;, simtbr prof^reis m ill 

Tliethrei. sttnunplj diverge currents of intellect 
nil ictivitj coiiver^i’e (nwirds the simt Iieid works. 
and feed the same miin stmm of life Unless vve 
extend our hon/on ind tike i less paroclinl \icvv vve 
on il! timlerstiiitl the viliic lud phceof eith oHIilsc 
C om}K«w.«t parts lu the Kfcit michinen of proi,fcss 

(iCntlcrncu f do not pro]>osc to tike much of >our 
tunc with in iccount of the industries of Indii in the 
ancient limes hut a brief reference to some notal lo 
facts vs ill jserhaps not Ivc vuvsvutab’e on an occasion hke- 
thts. ^ on are ill ivvire fh it Indn vvis famed for her 
cotton fabrics from ver) ancient limes , md intupuri 
ans tell us tint inJiiii cotton found its vv av to Assvria 
and Ilihjlon ii the remote past Indigo vvbicli la 
pccnharlj an Inth m produce lias been detected In the 
microscope ui roTtnn mumm\ cloths ind Indnn 
1VOC5 ami otlnr articles wercproballj imported lulo- 
ancient Uga-pt There cm be little doubt tint the old 
Phtcnitians earned on 1 brisk trade with India and 
much of the spiees and precious stones elxinj gold 
and embi oiderecl work, with uhicli thej supplied the 
Western world came from India 

Tlie Greeks rose in cmh/ation it 1 later date 
and Herodotus generallj called the Father of Histor 
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Speaks of Indian cotton as “wool growing on trees, 
more beautiful and valuable tinci th it produced from 
sheep.” 

A brisk trade between Indii and the Western 
world was earned on tluring the centuries preceding 
the Christian cri, and as Hams rose In power and 
4inportance, and Ale’jandrii became a flourishing m irt, 
the trade increased in volume. Sdk tlircads, sapphires, 
■indigo and cotton fabrics were exported from the 
mouths of the Indus j and tlie important sea-port tow n 
of Broach, then called UhafuL.«tcUa by the Hindus, 
wA Biryga/a by the Romms, imparteJ gold, wUec 
Ami other metals, glass, tor.ds and perfumes j and ex- 
ported precious stones, muslins, cotton fabrics, ivory, 
■ebony, pepper and silk. 

The Roonn Empire declined after the third 
-century. An Eavtern Empire was founded with its 
Jtew c.apital at Coustmtinople, and tli it place attracted 
to itsalf much of the Asiatic trade winch used to flow 
before through AleMndri.a 

India was thoccne of (reiiucnt mv.iiions during 
the cciiUincH Mic>.ceding Ihs Ciinstian era, .mu 
Scjlhnns and Huiui desolated her \Vc-.tcni provinces 
Uiit a great chief and warrior, know n to o ir literature 
uitdci the nine of Yikr i in Juj i, U 1 ist turned Inck 
the tide of ini.i^ion. and India w.i!. viiUuHy free from 
foreign r.aidj from thesivth (o the tenth century It 
M li within tills pcuod thu Climtsc travellers, Fa 
Hnii, llouen Ta.uig, and otliers vivitcd India as relig- 
ious pilgrims, admired Ui** arts, industries, .and inanu- 
iicturcs, and wrote oitlie Hindu temples aud lind- 
dhiat monasteries, winch caistcd side liy side in every 
large town. Iliudn traders founded settlciiients m 
It 
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Ji\Tand Ibc other islands, and it «-as in i Hindw 
ship, sailing from Tamr-Jipli or TatnlooV, that Fa 
Hian left Indii Those of jott who ha\e been to- 
Europe and \isitedthc continental towns niaj ha\e 
seen images of Hindu gods and goddesses ni the- 
Museum ofLejden, tiken there bj the Dutch from 
Ja^’a, where Hindu rehyon and learning uere intro- 
duced bj traders and settlers from India 

Venice was the channel of tnde witli India after 
the close of the dark ages , but the glorv of \enice- 
departed willi the diacoxerj of a new route to India 
round the Cape b) Vascode Gama about the close of 
the fifteenth century, and Portugal rose m povver and 
cominercnl enterprise as Venice dechned In the- 
sixteenth century, all the Southern sea board of Asia as 
far as China was practically under the commercial 
control of Portugal Bui the Dntch replaced thir 
Portuguese in the se\enfeenth century, and, like the* 
latter enriched themselves by the Indian trade Like- 
wise the English appealed on the scene a little later 
and wTcsted from the Dutch a lar^e share of the- 
Eastern trade m the eighteenth centnrv It is remarka 
ble that within the last thousand years nation after 
nation in Europe has risen to power and to great 
wealth mainly through the Eastern trade Constanti 
nople Venice Portugal Holland and England liave- 
successively been the carriers to Europe of the rich 
manufactures of India as the Phcenicians and the- 
Arabs were in the ancient times 

W hen England obtained feiriforwl possessions irr 
India in the eighteenth century her commercial policy 
towards India was the same as her poUcy towards 
Ireland and her American Colonics Her aim and 
endeavour was to obtain raw produce from her 
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dependencies and to de\elop manufactunngindustrj in 
England She repressed manufactures elsev^here bj 
unequal tariffs m order to deaelop her own manufac- 
tures The American Colonics freed thcmseUes fronv 
this industnal servitude when they declared their 
independence , but both Ireland and India suffered 
Industries in both these countries steadily declined 
earlj in the nineteenth century , manufacturing indus 
tnes progressed bj leaps and bounds m England, and 
the invention of the power loom completed her 
industrial triumph 

Since then England has slowlj adopted a fair and 
equitable commercial policy and repealed Navigation 
Acts and unequal tariffs And to day England stands 
forth a pre-cinment free trader to all the world , and 
this brings me, Gentlemen, to the mduslrial historj oE 
India of our own time». 

The triumph of machinery has been the triumph 
of our age the victory of steam and electricitj will 
alwaj’s be memorable among the decisive battles 
of the world The nse of \vower looms for in 
stance has been stealing a march over the hand- 
loom workers, and the numbers employed m cot 
ton weavang in India have declined by fJS per 
Cent, even vvitliin the libl decade Even the gm 
ning and the pressing of cotton Ins so eaten 
suily participated m the m»c of improved machinery 
that Its Innd workers have dwindled by fully i>C per 
Cent And yet it is this textile industry itself which 
shows how with mtelligcntadapt itioii tothe improved 
methods of art our Indian indiistnes can compete wath 
the mmiifattures of Europe The Bombay mills give 
daily employment to about 1,-0,000 factory operatives 
while so many as SO, 000 more are maintained by the 
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RinniiiK presses Some forU jeirs wc hnd only 
1 1 cotton mills jn tU Intln Tlic number rose to 17 in 
187(>, to 0 • m 18>1 1 to 1 m 18 U, nntl to m 1901 
THc! to <h\ tl»e immber of otir cotton nulls is still 
lirger We Ind les^ thin 4 OOJ power looms fort) 
NcnrsT^,o the number \VT3 over 47,003 m 1904 We 
Incl less thm TOO 000 spindles 40 )enrs n^o the 
number esceuledine ntilhons m 1901 Tiiese nre 
jnsit.iHticint figures coinpired witli the Imge cotton 
mdiislr) of Laiicnshire, but the) show tint we Inse 
nnde sleid) pro«,rcss and tliatwemiv ftirl) hope to 
make greater progress in the future if w e arc true to 
our mms mid our own interests Our nnnuil produce 
of jnrn is nearlj sit hundred million Ilis m unght, 
nnd it IS interesting to note that out of this total 
outturn about 2 .) per cent is used mostly by our 
Jnnd loom N\ea\ers 

Gentlemen it is mtli a legitimate pride that the 
Indian patriot marks this silent progress in the mill 
and hand loom industries of India which notl to agn 
culture are th“ largest indibtrres in this land New 
mills hue bet n started in Ahmedabad and Bombaj 
withm the last tivo years, largely as a result of the 
present S i /«lii moaement In the poor State of 
Baroda too this progress is marked For more than 
twenty years the State worked a cotton null in the 
capital town to gne an object lesson to the people 
and to encotiraije pruate companies to start similar 
milU The Call has now been accepted and a pnvate 
company has at last been formed and has purchased 
the State miU from our hand with the happiest results. 
Recently a second mill has been completed and i» 
About to start work and a third mill is now under 
construction More than this, tlie number of ginmng 
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fictonc? nnd other fictories miiifl stenm his 
multiplied ill o\er the Stnte nod the number of hind 
looms Ins doubled in somctovins All the courser 
counts of J^rn in the Indnn markets ire no\r mostl> of 
loci! spinnin" , nn msitinificinl fnction ilone btimi 
imported from nbrond In the cisc of jnrn of higher 
counts, boweser, the local mamificturc f'iU‘. much 
below the supply of the foreign nulls Nfiislm and hner 
fabrics can be imported much more cheaplj and in a 
more pleasing \-arielj of design and colour, than can 
yet be locally produced , and the hand looms of the 
East once so far famed for the finesse of their fabrics, 
ha\e now dwindled into small iinportince Prints and 
cAihI* from France England and Germany are still 
extensively imported to m-et not only tlie local de 
mand, but also the demand of markets across the 
Indian Frontier in Persia ind Afghanistan 

Thus tliough there is reason for congratulation m 
the rise of our textile industries, tliereisyet greater 
reason for continued toil and earnest endeavour We 
are still at the very threshold of success Our cotton 
mills produced less than fOO million yards of cloth last 
year against over 2 000 million yards which we import 
ed from other countries Here is scope for indefinite 
expansion We exported cotton of the value of 213 
millions to foreign countries and imported m return 
for this taw material cotton manufactures of the value 
of S90 millions We are thus producing only a fourth 
of the mill made cloth which the nation requires And 
we should not rest till we are able to manufacture- 
piactically the total supply needed by our countrymen 

Gentlemen the remarks 1 have made about the 
cotton industry of Incha apply to some extent to the 
itlierindustriesvvhichreqmrethe ise of steam Bengal 
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IS knoun for its jute incltisfrj, winch I bc!ie%e is iQ 
crcismg jcir by >ear, nndtlie number of jiitc mills 
ins incrcised from ^8 in I8i5 to *18 in 1901 Northern 
Indn and the Punjib Inse some six uoollen factories, 
Nvliose protiuce has increased from 2] million pounds 
in weight in 189o to 3^ million pounds in 1904, and 
ha\c oxrj hope tint onr country men whoha^e been 
so successful in cotton industry, will broidcn the sphere 
of their opcntions, nnd tike to )ute and woollen 
industries also 

The silk industry is one of the most ancient indus 
tries of India but declined like other ancient industries 
un ler the repressive conimcrail policy of the cigliteeiitli 
nnd eirly nineteenth century Some fimt signs of 
improvement arc, however visible now Tassar silk 
IS red iii many parts of JnOia and qunntibes 

of it are ^sorted to Euroive In Assam silk still 
continues to be the national dress of women and each 
family weaves silk fair« for $ls oxm use In Bengal 
some improvements have been recently effected by 
the adoption of scientihc methods of testing the seed 
In the Punjab the attempt to reintroduce the eulti 
vation of silk worms has not been attended wath 
marked success In Kashmir the industry is indigenous, 
and the State is endeavouring to develop it Much 
attention is paid to this industry in the advanced and 
enlightened State of Mysore And in the State of 
Baroda I have been endeavonnng to spread and 
develop the industry The number of these filatures 
in India m 1901 was only < and the number of silk 
mihswasontj 11 but much sifk i» also produced as a 
cottage industry 

Gentlemen so far 1 have confined myself to the 
extile industries and I have scarcely time to refer at 
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any length to the othef indostnes oi IndtT Briss ind 
■copper lia\e been used for vessels in Indn from 
ancient times, but hiAe been threntened latel) bj the 
ch^ap enamelled ironware of Europe Aluminium js 
^ new industrj , and \\ e ai e indebted to Kfr Chatterton 
■of Madras for greatlj dcattopmg il m India 

Recent geological surve 3 s and investigations have 
Sarought to light the nth ore of iron which was Ijing 
•concealed so long in Central India, and there is a 
£reat scope for the development of the iron industry 
"V^eins of iron ore are believed to exist in several places 
•besides those where Ihe^ have been >et explored, and 
jf onlj a few more entei prising companies like my 
friend Mr Tata s spring up and prospect these mines, 
1hey have a hopeful future before them If the quality 
•of the indigenous coal is onl> iniprov'ed and the means 
of communication made more easy and cheap, 60 as 
lo considerably reduce the cost of transport, it would 
appear more profitable to melt our iron in our own 
. ifiifnnces, rather than import large quantities from 
■abroad I am glad to find that the able geologist who 
•discovered suitable iron ore for Mr Tata s scheme, 
Mr P N Bose, has been selected by jour Chairman 
•of the Reception Committee of this Conference The 
•scheme is still under the consideration of Mr Tata’s 
^on, whom I had the pleasure of recently incebng m 
Lnglind Tlierewcre R9 iron foundries m India in 
1004, and it i» to be hoped that the number will rapidlj 
increase m the near future 

Bengal is nch in coal fields, and out of the s 
ciiUUoiis of tons of coal, worth about 2 crorcs of rupees, 
Taivcd in all India m 1*104, no less than 7 millions of 
■tom were raised in Bengal Fhese will seem to >ou 
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to t>c Iirgc figures hut wliit ire 8 nnllioti of Ions 
compirtd nitli tonsjclcnlh over -OO million tons 
anntnIK nisccl in I n;,Iind* Our countmnen ire 
cnRiged to BOine citentin coil mininj' greitK 

himpcrcd in the endtnotir fiatii b) Mint of cipitil 
and want of tccliniril knowledgi and I ini ghd the 
ludijii (toxcrnnient hi\t. grinted stliolinhips to sonic 
joung Indnns to kirn jinUiciI coil mining in 
I nghnd 1 he im|>ortnncc of coil consists tn this — 
tint its ibimdince mikts cseia other industry on i 
lirge scale possible Coal ind iron base been the 
making of modern f-iiglind more than anj other 
causes 

These are the principal industries of India carried 
on mamlj bj steam and for facility of reference T 
Iiaae put down the figures relating to them and a feir 
other industnes in a tabular form bclovvg— ^ 


1B» toot 

CoUoR Mills 11} 903 

Jute Mills sa 3S 

Woollen Mills B 6 

Cotlon g nini; denning and Prcv« Mills CIO Sol 

Flour Mills 73 <*» 

Rice Mills 87 IS 

Sugar Factories S*” 

Silk Filatures 8J 75 

SlkMlIs 28 H 

Tanneries 80 a» 

Oil Mils Ifa 112' 

Lac Factories 139 12} 

Iron and Brass Foundnes Cl 89 

Indigo Faclones 8 32^ 42** 


These figures will show jou at a glance our present 
situation in relation to the principal industries carried 
on bj steam in India In some mdiiMnes like cotton^ 
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v.e arc onlj it the \ery threshokl ol success, ind 
produce onl) ibout a fourth of whit w e ouglit to 
produce In other indxrstncs Id e wooUen nut jutc 
wc ire indebted ilmost cntirelj to Europein cipitil 
and enterprise , \\c ourselves hive scareely mide a 
beginning IS jet In a third class of industries lil e 
sHgir ind tmnerics, \%e have ictually lost ground with 
in the list ten jeirs AVhile in a fourth chss of nidus 
tries like iron, we ire sbll ilmost whollj diptnclent on 
Europe the produce ol our own foundries scarcely 
suppljing iny ippreciable proportion of the require- 
ments of Indn I repeit, therefore, vvlnt I hive 
alrcidy said before there is ground for hope but not 
(or joj or elation, tUcce arc strong rcisons for earn 
est ind continued endcivour in the future to secure 
that success winch we arc bound to icincvc if we ire- 
true to ourselves 

And there is one more fact which 1 would like to 
impress on >ou m conclnding this brief survey of our 
present situation A great deal of ittenlion is niturally 
paid to the mill industries of Indn, ind to tei mdigo,, 
coffee mil other industries in which Europein cipitil 
IS hrgelv employed We knovr, however, tint tlie 
libourcrs who cm possibly be employed in mills lud 
fictories form only in insigniRcant proportion of the- 
mdustrnl populntion of Indn Very much the larger 
j'ortion of tint industrial popuhtion is engaged m 
indigenous industries earned on in vilhgc homes 
ind bixnrs India is, and will ilwiys rcmiin a 
country of cottage indtistncs Where hundreds of 
thousands can work m mills and factories millions and 
tens of mill ons work in their own huts and the idea 
of Rieitly improving the condition of the libonrers of 
India merely by adding to mtlla and factories is only 
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of u’sefiilnc*:'? if projwrlj understood Tliere I"* no 
economic fnlhcN in tint Swidcstn creed lint inns Tt 
improxing tlic indiRt-iious »rb The genuine Swadesln 
ought to secure in I'cimtim of production nt the minimum 
of cost Pnlriotism dennntU tint the grciter cost nnd 
the slight discomfort of using indigenous goods should 
be clicerfullj put up with nt llie outset Ihit remember 
th (t no siteli mocement cm be pcrnnnciitl) successful 
unless it in;oUes 1 dtlcrmliicd cfTort to improve llieir 
qu-iUt} Hid chenpen (heir cost, so ns to compete sue 
cassfiillj with foreign products Hie most rigid econo*- 
mist Will then Inveno fliw to find m jour Swndeslii 
Trmour 

A single instance of the pitnble struts to winch 
our industries Invc been reduced, on account of the- 
difTiculfies mentioned above, vvillsuiTice Tlie export 
trade of Indian cane sugar has now become almost a 
matter of past history The invasion of German and 
Austro Hungarian beetroot sugar Ins driven away 
Indiansugar from its own stronghold In spite of the 
imposition of countervailing duties and extra tariffs^ 
the bounty fed sugar from Europe beats the Indian 
refiner hollow on Ins own field, and it is curious to 
observe how the cane sugar of India has suffered In 
the struggle The reason is not far to seek Laws, 
can cure only artificial anomalies, the Iev7 of extra 
duties can countervail only the adventitious advantage 
of bounties and subsidies, but what can remedy causes 
of mischief lint he deeper ingrained iii the very 
constitution of the Indian grower and inherent m the 
very conditions under which the Indian refiner has to 
work? Ihe demand for consumptioi of Inch in sugar 
is large enough itis even larger than thelocal refiners 
can supply yet the cost of production is so excessively 
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inflited tint itpijs mote lo import the cheipbcct- 
-siH’ir, grown ht on foreign bounties, tlnn to bring 
the products of her own growing into her rmrkets 
The growers nncl refiners pursue n process invoWmg 
ignnt waste of raw mateml 'ind ignorant of 
"the latest inAcntions of science or art they adhere to 
the methods inlnritcd from their sires with hide bound 
•orthodoxy. 

The same deficiency in iiupro\ ed methods and per- 
fected machinery has also led to the ruin of the 
tanning industry of Madras The curing and tanning 
of skms by an loiptoacd proccssMn America has been 
found more suit ible and more economical than the 
purchase of skins tanned m India Similarly the 
manufacture of synthetic indigo, lil e other coal tar 
preparations, has effected a reaohition in agricultural 
chemistry , and tlie quantities of artificial mdigo tint 
the German factories ha\e dumped into the m irl ets bf 
(he world at very cheap rates lia\e a aciy depressing 
infiuence on the indigo tiade of Bengal The 
exports of mdigo which m 1835 amounted to about 53 
millions in cal le, dwindled down to the low figtiie of 6 
millions 10 years later, and the decline has been so 
rapid th it it has been a cause of alarm to an optimist 
•of even a thorough Micawber tyyae Dyes of no less 
\alne than 75 lalhaof rupees were poured into the 
Iml an \-ats from Germaiy Belgium and Holland m 
1 105 , and these products of anili le and ilizannc dyes 
ha\e completely ousted the fndiin dyers from their 
own m irkets 

It thus becomes impcntHe on all of us to endea 
\onr to mimuise this helpless aess and enrich the 
industrial resources of our country The ti-ade returns 
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precipice and are threatened AAitlt imminent extinction- 
The problem of s.n\ang the country from this perilous 
plight, and cmancipihng her economic sla\ef> to the- 
nations from the West, has tiecome the one topic of 
absorbing interest , and to find out a cure for the 
mabdj Ins become the one anaious thought of c\er> 
patriot antlof e\er) statesman Voii Gentlemen, ha\e 
alreads bestowed jour earnest attention to this 
subject, and 1 need therefore only make mention of 
the industries which appear to me to be capable of 
great progress in the immediate future The list ib 
appended below 

1 The textile ««tustry 

2 Cirpcnten and other wood work 
^ Iron coprer «nd hras* works 

A \SwVm and 

r Masonr) an t stone works 
r Potter) and bnck and tik making. 

7 Djeing 

« Tanner) and leather works 
J Rope weaving 

Jti Cane and bamboo works mat making md basket 
weaving 
]] Glassworks 

12 Turnery and lac works 

13 Horn and ivox) carving 
U embroidery 

Jo Sugar refiners 
jr Tobacco curing and 
1" Oil and Hoar mill 

Out of these industries we might select, to begm 
with those for which there is n large demand in our 
home markets and whose taw maternl we have been 
at present exporting «i ship loads for working Ihenv 
into finished products abroad In the place of large- 
exports of raw vegetable products our endeavour 
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should be to send out lirge crrgocs of manufncttircd 
And fin died goods lnL90»ne exported oil iceds oi 
tilt- % alue of lOu millions of rupees, nnd imporlcd oil of 
the ^^!IC of 2i millions. Our oil fictoncs in the 
Boinbij Presideiicj nre sxid to Inic supported onl) “C 
operatives attliclxst census There is nn indefinite 
scope for the expansion of this manufictiiriog industry 
in the country Oil pressers hive diminished bj 47 
percent during the last decade, as itw is found more 
profitiblc to export oil seed:, ind import pressed oil 
from ibroid than to press it it home bj crude ind 
iiitiquited processes Be:>ides, is Dr A oelcker his 
pointed out to us to export the entire oil seed is to 
AiNport the soil s fertihtv 

Moreover, ever> jearvve ex|>ort large qiLintitita of 
IV licit ind other grim to be ground in foreign mills 
and import large quantities of (lour for our use, while 
the wheat grinding mills tn the BniDb!> Presidenc> 
afford no emplojuient to more than 78 operatives as 
the figure for the last census informs us TIics* are 
instances of the low $t t(e of our nidtistncs and of the 
difficulties under winch the) suffer It shauld be vour 
aim and emle ivour to face and conquer these dilficul 
ties and a wise and sympitlietic legislation should help 
vour effort and lead 50 U to success 

Four V ears ago I m ide same remarks at Ahmeda 
bad which with jour permission I will repeat to daj 

Paiuine increasing povertj widespread disease 
— all these bring home to us the f ict that there is some 
radikAl weakness m our system and that something 
must be done to remedv it But tliere is anoMier 
aspect of the matter and (hat is that this econoraic 
problem Is our last ordeal as people II is ojr Inst cJt nice 
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“ FtiI there, nnd wlnl crn the future bring us ? 
■\\ecTn onlj grow poorer and weaher, — more depen 
dent on foreign Iielp We must witchour industml 
ifreedom fill into extinction ijid drTg out a misenble 
-CMbtence Ts heweis of wood nnd drawers of water to 
^uiy foreign pow er w hicli happens to be our master ’ 

‘ SoUe tint problem, and >ou ha\e i great future 
Ibefore you, the future of a gieat people, worthy of 
lyour ancestors and of your old position among nations 

These are w otds which I spoke at Ahmed ibad and 
Ivepcat them to d\y, because we fuel the importance 
•of them perhaps, more than we felt four yews ago 
We are it a crisis m onr national history The time 
3ns come, when we must make arduous and united 
endeaNowrsfor scairmg our industnd independence, 
•or we shall sink agiin perhaps for ventunes to co re 
AVe must struggle and maintam our ancient position 
■among the industrial natio is of the earth, or we shall 
lie Vietnying a sacred trust and be false to our 
posterity 

I am sure you will not accuse me of exaggerating the 
4 tra\ity of the present sitiiition I am sure you all feel, 
as I fuel, tliat if wc do not at the prese it c itical tune 
free ourselves from tint indiiatnil serfdom into which 
avtlnve allowed ourselves to sink, we have no hope 
for the future Plus as I •end bvfore w onr htsl chance 

And now, gentlemen you will permit me to say a 
few wordswilh regard to the workyou have undertaken 
^iid the methods by vvhich it can best be done At a 
<n^itic»l juncture in our country s industrial history, the 
Iiuhin National Coui^resx conceived the haf<f‘) idea of 
liaxing w Industrial Exhibition in connection with 
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their -innunl g^thenngs From the rerj first, tlio 
Indnn and the Pronncnl Goi erninents rendered 
ever} assist-ince m their poner to make these Indu-<- 
trnl E\hibitions a success , and, I ma} add that alt 
classes of the Indian population, Hindus and Maho 
medans, tngUslimen and Parsis, merchants and manu 
facturers, graduates, nch landlords and humble ctti 
zens, have worked harmoniouslv towards tins common 
object These annual exhibitions fulhl a double 
purj>ose First the} inspire manufacturers with healthv 
emulation, and enable them to make the products of 
the different provinces Lnovrn to all India , and in the 
second place thev enable trader* and dealers m artt 
cleiOl dad} use to obtain accurate iiiforniation, and 
collect articles from all part* of India for the 
use of purchasers III ever} province and town These 
exhibitions have been a aiicccs* , but let us not deceive 
ourselves Compared with the wealth, the variet\,the 
jnagmtiide of Western product*, a* I have seen them 
abroad, the results vvv have achieved liere are meagre 
mdeetl An exhibition like tin* simply serve* to cm 
phasiac our backwardiies* in utilizing th“ re*ource* at 
hand Let u* never be satuhed until wc attain a 
standard of perfection tbit will bear companson with 
the Western world With Iht avinpithctic co opera 
tion of the Cover imcnt iiul the quick mtclligciicc of 
our people there is no reason win such a result mav 
not be achitied wifhin a generation or two 

Last }<,ar gentlemen jou took a new ilcparturi 
Not content with lhe> annu il cxhilntioiis mu IkIcI in 
Industrial Cnatertnci and the hirst Contcrcnce wns 
held under the guidance and prcsidciiUlitp of m) 
Kevenut Mini'Ur Mr K C Dutt Tlic Conference 
arranged Ih It Its work *1 ould proceed all througli the 
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twelve months insteitl oF bem,; trtnsnctecl once in the 
jc-vr U Appomtctl Provjaciat Industrial Coiuniiltees. 
at Calciilla, Bomlnj, Madras, AUnhabad, Lahore, and 
Nastpiir. And it also appomtetl a permanent Secretarj 
and Under Secretarj with he id lartcrs at Magpur 
to compile infonmlioi, to c.arr> on correspondence, 
and to help the Proiincnl CotntnittcC'> m fheir work 
all Ihrongh the jear 1 am glad to find that thij^ 
central estabhdimenl Ins not gone to sleep oier its 
work, Mitlim this closing jeir the Secretarj and 
Under Secictirj have collected snbacnptjons avhtch 
have more than coverc I the jear s e<pendittirc , thej 
hasc puhUshed m a handj form a report oF the Con- 
ference, embodjing all the vahnble and instructiie 
papers which were read at the time , and tliev have 
compiled a Dtrectocj, — notcowplete or e\liiuittse bj 
anj means but a Fair beginning— describing diflerent 
industries in the diFfeient parts of India Fliej have 
also piihUsUeda verj mterestm* report of the work 
done during this jear m all parts of India 

Gentlemen, all thu. is i good outturn of a first 
years work but j on should not be satisfied with this 
A greater progress is espected from jou ui future 
years Thewevk point in the Conference orgarusa 
tion seems to me that llie Central Olice is not in 
suRicient touch with the Provincial Committees and 
IS not able to render sufficient help to those Commit 
tees to develop the indiistnes of the different pro 
Vinces Besides Provincial Committees you require 
District and even Town Associations for closer tonch 
with the masses India is a country of vast distances , 
and it bikes more than a day and a night to travel from 
Nagpur to some of the provinces White the Central 
tl NagpiN' <rm tJo macii iVei'cr i‘iV«r cattsvfrg 
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pro\ mces, the proMnces can do more to help them 
•selves. E} such birmoujous co openhon tomrds a 
common object, I hope to see the work o£ the Indus 
trial Conference shown continued progress from year 
lojeir A ceiitml orgnnuition IS needed to co ordi 
mte nil the eiide'i\ours lint are being made in tII 
parts of India to promote home industries , and the 
Industrial Conference with its central establishment 
and Pronncial Committees, Viis not established a day 
loo soon 

And now, gentlemen t desire to place a few 
^^actic il suggestions before jou, such as from raj own 
3 nowledge and experience, occur to me The first 
and the most important means of promoting our 
andustries is to spread general education amongst the 
masses Great and far reaching changes might be 
made in the educational sj'stem of the countrj and I 
am of opinion tint no ultim ite solution of our problem 
anil be reached until schools !ia\ebeen provided in 
every village and education istakcii to the verj thies 
hold of the people until in fact education at least in 
its primary grades, has been ro ide free and compulsory 
throughout the land I am indeed gratihed to learn 
that the Government of India lias alreadj under con 
sideration the policj of making pnmarj education 
free 


The experiment of free and conipulsorj educatioa 
rs a novel one in tins country and jet its noveltj must 
not scale us from our dutj I am not indeed piepared 
at this tunc to recommend the example of some of the 
soct vtistic communitits of the West in | roviding free 
brtakfists free b iths free boots and tverj thing else 
Init free beds 1 have however, endeavoured to intro 
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BarocK, and hope to see my people bcnehtted b> it 
The measure was being lAorkfid with satisfactory 
results in one part of the State fora number of jears 
Emboldened by the success of this experiment, I ln\e- 
decided tomaVe primary education comptilsorj through- 
out the State and absolutely free 

, \ 

Of scarcely less importance at this time of the day 
IS the need for Industrial Education 1 mii»l confess 
that it IS m> recent vi^it to Europe and to America 
that has impressed me most with tlie immense import- 
ance of technical education in promoting tlie industries 
of nations I may stale without exaggeration that 
education Ins undergone a complete revolution in the 
West within the piesent generation The great arma 
mentsofthe Western nations, their vast armies and 
navies do not receive greater attention and greater 
solicitude m the present day than that education m 
industrial pursuits which befiu them for the keener 
struggle, which is contuwially going on among nations 
for industrial and mtnvifaUuring supremacy 

Among the nations on the Continent of Europe, 
Germany tnke-> the lead in industrial enterprise, and 
among the many technical institutes of that country 
the King s Technical High School at Berlin is the most 
famous A large staff of professors teach over 1, "500 
students and applied chemistry m oils and colours as 
Well as dyeing bleaching printing on cloths and silhs 
and leather tanning arc taught on a scale unequalled 
in any other country on the Continent 

France endcavounng to foster her industries 
ami maniifacturts m numerous in-,titiilts TJil t/r/jee 
disArUel t/r/rrrs of Pans has an exlctisivc collection 
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of jinchmes and models of maclnnes, and Science and 
Arts classes are held there on important technological 
subjects The Frencli Go\ernmcnt manage the Sevres 
Rojal Porcelain Factorj and the Gobehnes Tapestry 
Manufactorj , and frequent evhibitions are held every 
^ear in the Grand and Petit Palais of Pans 

Austria Is not far behind, and \ lenna has technical 
■schools on a smaller scale, each teaching some branch 
of a technical art, Italj lias her technical academies, 
and a polj technic m titute, pi vnned after the Cassanova 
Institute at Naples might sene anynhereto collect 
the best cr iftsmen and the most promising apprentices 
under the same roof and extend the moral influence of 
the teacher to the pupil*. All the experts of art would 
be collected there, and interchange ideas about their 
trade dehciencics and trade difliculties 

111 London the Citj and Guilds Technical College, 
the County Council s School* of Arts and Crafts under 
Principal Lethaby and the several Polytechnics are 
among the many institutions where a practical training 
marts and Industrie* i* imparted to the people 

The new umv ersities of Manchester Birmingham 
and L"eds pay speci il attention to technical education 
as the older universitie* of O^ord Cambridge and 
London t ike up liberal and cUssical education. TJie 
Municipal School of Technology at M inchester is a 
monument of the enterprise of that great manufacturing 
town aud teaches mechanical electrical municipal 
and sanitary engineering technical physics industrial 
and general chemistry bleaclimg dyeing printing and 
hni*]iing of textile* paper manufacture metallurgy and 
various otl er subjects Some students from Baroda 
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are eugiged irt Uie stiuli ofncitls and ill. ill m'lnXifnc- 
tlurc and plumbing lud saniturj eogmeering m tins 
school 

But of all the countncH V.luvh I ha%e recently 
MSitcd, it 13 Ameru-a where 1 (ojnd thehig'iS't tlo\elop- 
ment ol industrnl cducatioi Eiery single State in 
the United States has a Stale college, uhere technical 
education is given to students/tS otniel} Jue No teesare 
■charged m tlie >2 Stale colleges, bj^iuss the proper 
•tiaiinmgof citirens m technic il arts i& considered a 
matter of national importance, and liiids and annual 
grants are assigned bj th» States for the maintenance 
of these college^ Eierj State college tenches agricul 
lure and engineering, and lUo give® some training to 
tliestudents m imliLary tactics Other subjects are4also 
taiijjht iccording to the re>04rce» of t’ie»e colleges 

Be?id.s the^e Stats colleges there are some 43 
pnvatel) eiidoued lechnictl institutes alt over the 
UiiiteJ St ites, where engineering Is taught mall its bran 
•ches, civil, electrical, mschamcal andmicine , architec 
lure, (hawing, modelhiig and textile industry are also 
jmong the subjects taught The gteat Institute of 
T'echnologj at Boston, with its 2,o00 students, the Ar 
tnour Institute at Chw,tgo\\ttU lU i,00U students, and 
the Partt Institute at New York wvthiU l,oUO students 
are the best known amovgtbese privately endowed 
le^Umcal institutes 

1 need hardly a Id that the great unnerbitics hke 
■Harv \rd, V vie and Columbi i aUo teuh engineering m 
all its brani-hes , and, what will surprise jOii more, 
nlmost every high school has «.U&.esfor imnualtrainuig, 
j:oarpnsmg carpentry, s luthy, and machine shop 
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educntion ind geneml culture winch should ser\e 
the necessnrj subtrilum for nil kinds of lenrning 
'lechnicnl tmining wnsupplcment but not n substitute, 
forgencrnl educntion, nn*! should ne\er be turned into 
a fad 

I hn\e tried to impress on jou, gentlemen, the 
importance of founding technicnl scliools nnd of intro- 
ducing mnnunl trnmmgmourordinnrj schools through 
out India Years will howeicr, pass before tins can- 
be done on nn adeq latclj extensive scale, so tint India 
can take her legitimate place among the nations of the 
earth in industrial education and mechanical inven 
tions It lollows, therctore, lint for jears, and 
perhaps generations jou must send jour joimg men 
to Europe, America, and Japan for tint complete 
indiistml training which thej cannot jet receive at 
home Make no mistake, and let no tinie honoured 
prejudices deter jou from travelling to other parts of 
the earth and receiving that new light, that new 
culture, lho»s new ideas, winch even the most gifted 
and advanced nations alwajs receive b> mixing with 
other nations, and which India needs perhaps more 
than an\ other civilized nation The health) results of 
foreign trucls, and of comparing notes with foreign 
nations, arc alreadj mamftst in India in cverv depirt 
ment of life within the last hftj j^ars Vothtng 
impressed me more upon mv recent return to India 
than the changed altitude of man) of mj countnmen 
towards foreign institutions. Men of all ranks Inve 
b< en e igtr to learn m) impressions of Western nations 
Such a spirit of enquirj is alwajs healthful i( it 
proceed-, from a sinccn. thirst for knowledge I wa». 
much interested m learning while vn \mvnca that some 
Iwoor three thous-ind students ever) jc ir goabroad to 
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ibsorb tilt best of I iirO|H. iii iiictliocU in fdiKTtion iiid 
in Commerce, uIuIl the \ ition »1 (>o\ernincnt send-* 
men to nil pirts of the uorUI to sltul> the products of 
-Ollier linds 1 n^Uiid, Germing ind ^^tnct ttitii tH 
tlicir coinmcrciil prtstifjc, d> not Iicsttitc to send 
incpiircrs to foreiijn pirts ComiiiiJ nearer home, uc 
hnil tint humlrciU of J ipanese >omig men complete 
their c Iiution m France, Oerminv, f nghnd md 
Amcnci Such i-* tiie desire for knoviled/jt, and the 
whole-lieirtcdncss of Hi. litter, tint not onl> do 
tlie} ictjuirc i spteiil cdncitioiijn uhi(e\er subject 
the) nil) he eiigif^ed, but tli ) liso provide tiicms-'lves 
with tilt me ms of tivchhood, not shrinking from the 
humblest occupitions ot life 

Jipin profitted most b) sending out hci )OiitIis to 
the seinunnca of bnropc She owes her present 
jjtcalncss to tint illnstrions bind of lier scholar tales 
men who imbibed the first principles m the science of 
, 3 olifics and the irtofgovernm'iit it the universities of 
GoUmgcrt and Ceipetc She is to d i) the mistiess of 
the L ibtern se IS hcenusc of her student sailors, who 
acquired their iirst lessons m naval vv irhre in the 
docks of Tilbury and Portsmouth H'-r battles are 
fought and won bj hei soldiers who got themselves 
initiated into tlie m)-.terics of imnanvnng and the 
s“crets of stratagem on the plains of the Llnmp de 
Mara iiid liistadt \nd she olds fin to isstime the 
supreme place 1 1 the trade of ttie Orient on account 
of her scholar li nnciers who have rubbed shoulders 
with banl era 1 1 the counting ho«s“s of London B-rlm 
and Mew '^orl Has the world ever seen a nobler 
instiucc ofjoung men aichitecturino tlie fortunes of 
their motheil ind ’ Can we conceive a higher e'lample 
of patriotism for India s sons to emal ite ? L"t us follow 
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Tlato and Anstolk art s>ldl liowseliold names in the 
"West Athens { tded aunj like a fragrant memory 
■because she failed to look to the tconointc bases of htr 
prospentj Had she takenpainsto utilize herspleiidul 
maritime location for the development of commerce 
•and industry , had she conhded her commertial affairs 
io her freemen instead of her Slaves , had she applied 
-the saj^acitj of htr statesmen to tlie formation Of a 
sound fiscal pohc), the story of Athens miglit have had 
-a different t}etioueiiienl But she wasted her mineral 
xesources and expended large sums m the erection of 
^reat temples of worship and art and learning Far be 
at from us to suggest any criticism against a civilization 
which has been the fountain head of ill subsequent 
grow til m thecuhurc of the West f would simply point 
•out that without a pe-m mentand atable economic policy i 
no civilization, however enlightened, can lon^ endure 
This IS the message of ancient Greece to modem India 
Be careful of large expenditures either individually or 
collectively, which are unproductive Bid her people 
forget their caste and tribal piejudices in the common 
effort to uplift the fortunes of India bid them find 
•expression for tlieir leh^^ious cntluisiasm m practical 
•CO operation for the uplifting of humanity — of the human 
-Spirit in the temple of God Bid them be free men, 
-econonucally, socially and inlellecluall) and no power 
ainder Heaven can long keep them m servitude 

Rome too has its Ic'^son for India In the com 
plex and far reaching series of disasters which led to 
■the downfall of Rome it would be d fficult indeed to 
designate any one factor as the premiei cause of the 
catastrophe But of this we maybe sure, that the 
highly centralised and paternalistic Government which 
•developed under the later C-esais w as a potent cause 
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of wenknts*! to the Fmpirc Private initntne ancf 
ttidividu'il responsibilitj gave pi icc to State operation 
of manufactures and industr) Insufficient cnrrencj 
and militar) oppression drove the luisbandman from 
Ills ploitph and the merchant from Ins counter The 
people looked to theCvsarfor corn and out of tlie 
public tre.asiir 5 ''fhe huii/jrj were fed, if thev were fed 
at all The emperor ruled hj force of arms, manu 
factures were opentetl bj a sjstem of forced labour 
tinder the strictest survcill nice of the State, the 
civilian was forced into idleness ami vice, the masses 
into pauperism and dejection Tlie national spirit 
dtcived invl Pome fell an eosj pre> to the ravaging, 
liordea from the North 

At this cru^,nl period in India’s emancipation we 
shall need to k<*ep coiistanllv in mind the failure of 
Pome No permaneiulj sound and stable development 
can occur unlcas wc take pams to educate tlie masses 
of our people to a sense of their paramount import mce 
and dignity in the social structure 1 conceire it to be 
the prime dutj of the enlightened and well to do- 
amongst us. to rouse to stimulate and to educate the 
lower classes VS e shcmhl help them to help them 
selves But ever let us bew tre of paternalism Not 
chaiitj but CO operation is the crying need of the hour 

Let our people is rapidlv as possible be educited 
in the principles of economics, and let special pains be 
taken for the development of an honest intelligent, 
cnliepieiieiir class who will be content to orginise and 
manage our new industnes without sapping their life 
by demanding exhoibitant prohts 

Ancient India too Ins lessons for us I have 
already spoken of India s nch products and her busk 
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tnde with the \\ est m nncient times But lier mecln 
nicil in\C!itions wercelow be<n\ise mechmical worL 
vvis left to herediHri cistes, somew hat low m the scnle 
of society Our sculpture does not compnre h\oiinhI> 
with the sculpture -lud nrchitcctiire of nncient Greece,, 
ind our iiieclnnicnl proijress does not keep p ice with 
the meclnuicnl inventionsof modem mtion®, because 
oui intellectui! classes ln\e been divorced for centu 
nes and thousands of years from manual industry, 
w Inch h IS been left to the humbler and less intellectual 
classes III literature and thought we need feai no 
comparison with the most gifted nations on the earth 
1 he genius for craftsm insbip is ilso among the people, 
is IS evidenced by the ingenuity and skill of oin artisan 
classes Make industrial pursuits tlie property of the 
nation instcid of the exclusive ivossession of castes, let 
tlie sons of Brahmans <iiid of learned Moiilvies learn to 
use tools in then boyhood, let every graduate, who 
feels i cill towanls mechanical work turn to tli it 
pursuit in life instead of InnI enng ifter salaried posts, 
and I am convinced the national genius will prove anti 
assert itself in industries and inventions is well as m 
literitiirc and thought 

rurning to the Western world of modern times 
we discover lessons of the most inipoit inte foi India 
at this time As I look bad over tiie hst several 
ceiitjrics which Imc raised the nations of the W est 
from the darkness of inedi cv ilism to their present 
high degree of eivili7 ition it seems to me tint four 
historical movements tre plainly discernible as 
important factors in lli il development 

Tlie hrst movement to winch I refer isthe caj i al 
latic programme of the last few centuries I do not 
need to dwell Icfore such an audience as this upon 
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liic idNTnnges of T capitalistic orgiiiizntion of Indus 
tries, with its nttenchnt ijstems of credit biiiks nnd 
exchanges, with Us economy of production and its 
facility of distribution In the scientific application 
•of capital we still have many things to learn from the 
nations of the West 

For this reason Jam firmly coniinced tint ue 
aieed to devote large sums to the founding of chairs of 
■economics m our colleges, and to the training of our 
^onng men m the subtle problems of hnance Let the 
brightest of our young patriots be sent to Western 
universities to master the pnnciples of economic 
polity 

The second movement in the W est is the taking 
of social political and commercial affairs, which are 
purely secular m nature, out of the hands of the 
priests In the Idth century tlie Church of Rome and 
her mmions dictated not only matters of religious 
import, but reached out in m iny dire-tions toco Urol 
all the relations of life both mdividjal ind collective 
For three centuries the |»opular w/lJ struggled against 
the secular tendencies of lli Church until led to open 
revolt by Martin Luther S nee that revolt the prm 
•ciple has been hrinly established and is held with 
special vigour in America that the realm of the Church 
ism matters of moral and metaphysical import, and 
that soci il political and commercial relationships must 
be left to the indivadiial consciences of those who 
participate m them \nd in this connection I merely 
desire to point out that in so fir as India s religious 
ideas tend to ke“p many of our brightest and best 
inind:> out of practical affairs, out of the scientific 
political and commercial movements of the time by so 
iar do those rchg ous phdosopbtc systems stand m the 
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way of her progress towards economic independenc 
Why have the people of India been tardy in graspn 
the scientific prmctples of Western industrial organis 
tioii’l shill not presume to msner the question 
any length, but content myself with suggesting tliatv 
must, as a people, look well fo the religious and soc; 
foundations of our national life 

Break the monopoly of caste prerogatives ai 
social pnv ileges They are self arrogated, and are 
more inherent m any one caste than commerc 
predominance or political supremacy many onenatit 
Learn the luxury of •'cU sacrifice , elevate y our brethr 
of the humbler castes to your ow n level , and smoc 
all artificial angularities Mwaysappraiseaction m< 
than talk, and ever be ready to translate your wi 
into deed 

I desire m the next place to call your attention 
the development of naboml spirit Throughi 
Europe for tlie last two thousand years there has bi 
constant progress in the unifying and the solidifying 
national life Petty States and warring ptmcipiUi 
have given place to strong compact and honiogenci 
nation^, each yiossessmg ilecided national charade 
tics, and each working through the patriotic impul 
of lU its people for the preservation of the mtio 
idc.lL Now I find in the readmit that the most I 
qiienf cnticii.ni offered against ws as a people by can 
critics IS thit wc arc disunited many minded, ; 
iiiv.apablc of unselfish co openlion for national er 
It tins criticism is true, if it is true that India is a ir 
of smaU, heterogeneous peoples unfitted for indcp 
dent nation il existence, (hen it behoves us asintcIIiR 
men and patriots to put m motion the principles 
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adoption of a natioml speech and the JncuJcahon of a 
miiojwl spjriL 

And tile Inst mo\ement to which I would direct 
your ntlention is the dcxelopwent of science in Europe 
during the last hundred and 5 ears The stor> of that 

development rends liken romance of the olden time 
Wrtlwn, tbnt period Ime been dev eloped mihvnj, stcnm 
■ships electnctelegnphSjthe telephone, friction mntches, 
gns illumination knowledge of electricity in all its multi 
lorm applications phonograph, J?oiitgen raps, spectrum 
analysts, nmisthelics, the modern science of chemistry 
the Invvs of molecuhr constitution of matter, conser 
N-ation of energy, organic evolution, tlic germ theory of 
disease, and many others of the utmost practical 
importance in modern life 

I siiDmit, my friends, that India's part in this 
wonderful movement has been sb imefullj small Can 
it be true, as one writer has said, that some •'■strange 
feat of arrest, probably due to mental exhaustion, has 
condemned the people of India to eternal reproduction 
of old ideals’ I cannotbeheie dial the intellectual 
power of India is exhausted nor enn I bchere that her 
people are no longer capable of adding to the ^um of 
human knowledge have an intense and justifiable 
pride m the contribution of our sages of bygone days 
to the philosophic the hterwy and the artistic wealth 
of world It should be our chief pride our supreme 
duty, ahd our highest glorv, to regain the intellectual 
supremacy of the ancient days The atmosphere of 
the West IS throbbing with vigorous mental life The 
pursuit of iirip truth is the first concern of every stalwart 
mind of the West while the ma^s of our people are 
content to live stolid conventional lives blindly follow 
ing the precepts of the fathers rather than emulating. 
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the example they set of intellectu-i! independence nnd 
constructive energy I cannot do better than close my 
jemirk with those hne lines of the poet Mathew 
Arnold — 


The ba<t bo» ed low before the blast 

tn {laltent deep disdA n , 

She let the kgoi» thunder past 
Then bossed in ttioHaht again 

1 would not for a moment Jiitc jou think, ray 
tfnends, (bat I return from the West a coniert to 
"Western ideals, or in any sense a pe>»imist concerning 
th^ future of India There arc many defects m the 
AVesteni civih/ation that nottnpariral student of afFair» 
xnay Ignore The eviU that have grown up m the 
centralumg ol population lo the great industrial cities 
constitute, m my judgment, a serious menace to the 
future of those rices There are weighty problems of 
administration, of morals, of public health, which the 
West, with all its ingenuity, has not been able to soUe 
Tliere IS the internal conflict between capital and 
Jabour which js becoming more aaite as time goes on 
JvOr can one visit the great commercial centres of the 
West Without feeling that the air is surcharged with 
ihe nuasmic spirit of greed bierywhere the love of 
display and the sordid worship of material wealth and 
y>o\ver lias poisoned t!ie nuwds of the people against 
the chims of the simple, homely life which the Indian 
in his love for the things of the spirit, has cultivated 
since history began 

It may be the mission of India, clmgmg fast to the 
philosophic simplicity ofber ethical code, to«olvethe 
yiroblems which have baflled the best minds of the 
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West, to build up 3 sound economic policy slonj 
modern scientific lines, and at the same time pre^iervi 
the simplicity, the dignity, the ethical and spiritual 
fervor of her people lean conceive of no loftier 
mission for India than this, to teach philosophy to the 
West and learn its science, impart purity of life to 
Europe and attain to her loftierpolitical ideal, inculcate 
spirituality to the American mind and imbibe the 
business wa)s of its merchant 







The Hon. Dr. Rash Behari Qhose. 

Dr. Rish Beliari Ghosc is tliu acknouledgcd 
leader of the \'akil bar in !he High Court of C.ilcntla 
at tilt present day, and it is an admitted fact that as 
a jurist, a «cbol«ar, a legislator and a successful advo- 
cate, he K the foremost man of his generation among 
his countrymen. He has been the architect of hiso\\n 
fortune and he had nothing but hts o\\ n brains to 
start in life nitli. 

Dr. Ghosc IS the eldest sonoIBabii jiiggobundhoo 
Ghose and was bom in an obscure Milage, 
Tore hom, jn the District of Burdwan on the 2Srd 
December, 1845. 

Dr. Ghose receded his earl> education at the 
to^\n of Bankiira. While m his sixteenth year he 
appeared at the Entrance «\am»nnhon in December, 
18C(), and pas'cd if in the '^cond tliMSion From 
Rankuni, Dr Ghose rcmo\ed (o Calciitt.i earlv m 
18G1 and pm-ecuted his fuither studies at the Piesi- 
denc>’ College He shoued himselttothe best achnn- 
tage in the Piist Evamimtion m Ai Is at which he 
presented Iniuself m Detember, 18C2, and he headed 
the list of successful candidates ; almost the same 
success attended Inm at the B A degree examination 
in January, 1803, and he \\.is the first Indian student 
who passed the M. A. examuiation in English with 
first class honours, which he did in January, ISGfi 
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He pished his Bnchdor of La\%s degree Etami 
mlion in 18(57 

Dr Gliose \\~is enrolled 'i&a\nkil of the High 
Court of Calcutta on the 1th Februaia, 18C7 

I* our j-eara after Dr Gho'seappeareclat the Hono^ur 
in Law evimmation of the Calcutta Unnersit) and 
iati'^fied the high standard required of the candidates 
at this examination and was declared to have passed 
with success in 1871 Four rears later he was 
selected to fill the chair of (he Tagore professor of 
Jaw, and the subject he was to lecture upon bad been 
selected to be the Law of Mortgages in India His 
lectures which embodied the result of his studies 
and wen-of \ailue to (he lawjer of the present day 
were highlj useful and inierti-Ung and when th^ 
came out in a coUtded shape thev look their place 
in the front rank of Indian text books on the subject 
The Indian Legii.la(uie had not >et codified the hw 
of mortgages and the n“ed of a text book einbodving 
the principles on the subject and placing the leading 
cases in an easj> accessible form was \erv great till 
the passing of (he Transfer of IToperty Act in 1862 
In codifjing (he Law of ^fortgages m India 
Dr WTitle^ Stokes, the Law Member of the Supreme 
Council found Dr Glioses book of great value to 
bun and he has pronnnenll) noticed this fact in hi:> 
•edition of the At/gia-ltuiiaii O/des 

A lawyer of such profound knowledge both of the 
thcorv and practice of law and of such unquestioned 
abilities as a scholar, cannot fad to be appreciated m 
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Ihe long urn. It is a dcligitt to hair an jmpor- 
■tanl argument of Rash Behan Ghose. He is 
a very stienuous adiocite when he is convinced 
in his own mind that he is in Ihe right, but he 
IS always eminently fair to his adversary and always 
•candid in his relations to the bench. He likes to 
argue questions of law more than questions of fact. 

Hewas appointed lor thefirsttime as an eaaminer 
at the B L examination of the Calcutta University 
in 1877, and he was nominated a Fellow of the 
University in IbTD at (he instance of Sii William 
Markby, then Vicc-Chancelloi of the University. He 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws m IfJSi and 
was elected a member of the C.ilaitta University 
Syndicate in 1887, in which cipacity he remained till 
1689. In 1689 he w.is appointed a member of the 
Bengal Legislativ’e Council and on the resignation of 
his seat in the Supreme Council by the late Sir 
Romesh Clnncira Mitter, Dr Ghose was selected to 
fill the v.acaucy in 1591 and was ic-appomted for 
another term m i89i He was elected President of 
the Faculty of law of the University of Calcutta in 
1891, and continut^ lo be so till 1895. He was 
created a Companion of the Indian Empire m 189C 
in recognition of Ins \.alinble labours in llie Supreme 
Council, where he not only took an intelligent 
interest in all questions then Ixfore the Council and 
look part in tlie deb lies concerning them, but he 
introduced two btlU of hu>owaof a highly important 
nature. One of these bills, provided for adding a 
irf:ction to the Code of Civil Procedure enabling any 
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person nho-o imnUKcibleproptrlj fud been sold in 
CNccution of 1 decree lo g«.t Inck }iis property if 
uitliin tljirt> diys of thediy of “silc he put into Court 
iht nmount of llic purchase inon'^ with five per 
cent in addition AnothiT bill provndctf for tlie 
partition of joint family proptrt) and aimed at 
preventing &fnn4tn> coming into portions of a joint 
dwelling hoii-,c, if an\ co sharer « in uilhng to pav 
the sann. price which t strmgtr hul pud for the. 
portion of the <I\\cfhng house of which ht soiiglit 
jX)ssLSMon Both these bilK were accepted hv the 
Government and have been pav ed into law 

Dr Ohose lia> been prominently before the 
public for (he last two years in connection with his 
politicril activities and public duties Asclinrman 
of tile Heccption Committee of the Twenty second 
Indian National Congress held iifihe citv of Pahceis 
in Dcccmlier, Dr Ghosc delivered a speech 

winch would fitly rank with the b st p oJucfion of 
til** English chs ical la igiiage Three months later 
Dr Gliosc from his place i»i he lm]>erial Legislative 
Council delivered an ciually able speech in the 
course of the budget debate Dr Ghose gave 
eloquent expression to a grievance which is widelv 
felt ill over India in the mitter of Civilian District 
Judges being mostly b low the maik in the discln ge 
of their duties as Civil Judges espt''iailv during the 
first few vears of their meumbenev in the office of 
District Judge It is fooeariv vet to speak of Dr 
Ghotes 1 ibours m connection with the Civil Proce 
dure Code Bill which js now before the Supreme 
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with complicited situations m polittnl life He h 
not adopted European modc'^of life or tiros and lii>~ 
ofhcnl dress is the chtt>inn and chp^a of his co«nti>' 
men He m uned twice but ntverhad in\ issue and 
huhas now been a widowtr for mnnj >ci« He- 
has stronif affections for tho c nearly related to him 
and he does all that »s necessary for their eomtort 
and idvancemcnt in life He goes to bed \er) late 
and prolongs lus studies till the snull hours of the- 
mnrning Apart from Jiis professional work he 
devotes stdl some liowra every day to reading He- 
wo ks as hard as an\ hving man and stands it He- 
waslo have presided over the dehlxntions of (he 
2Jrd Indian \ ition d Congress it Sunt but tlie- 
Congress having proved abortive i comenlion was 
formed under hta picsidencv which has dnvvn up 
two important cre'^stor the acceptance of those wlio 
would be lopl to the Congress — an event bj the 
way the- most important jn (he annals of politics in 
India 
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l^giblitiNe Council \Vc must al^o notice the 
rcmirkablc spctch ultich Dr. Ghobc deh\ered m tlie 
fiupreme Council on the Ut of No\cmbcr 11^07, in 
supporting hts \otcagntnst the Seditious Meetings 
Act With n wealth of Jtgal learning, which all his 
oITicnl colleagues Ind to profess respect and admira- 
tion for, he •.honed how' the act then bring consider- 
ed was an exceptional piece of legishtion which ^^•ls 
not modelled on the jurispnidcnce of any European 
country except perhaps Russia, although the seditious 
agitator was not an unknown figurcin those countries 
and modern Europe was lionty combed with secret 
soacties of anarchists and socialists. 

Dr. Gliose has completed his sivtj second >ear, 
but >$ still m the full possession of his phvsical and 
intcllectua! Mgoiir, He i'. a man of reformed \iews 
though he never aggressivel> puts them before his 
countrymen He has availed himself of the long 
Mentions of his Court m visiting France, Italy .and 
England, not to speak of counfnes nearer India His 
s>iiipathies with the Congress movement are well 
known to his countrymen, and on some occasions 
he had been induced to appeal in the ranks of Con 
gress delegates^ during the earlj jears of the Congress, 
and has latterly taken an active part in its delibera- 
tions. He presided at the meeting that was held to 
condemn the administration of Lord Curzon after 
Ihit erratic pro consul made his celebrated speech at 
the Calcutta University comocation, and the tact 
with tthidi he pronounced his indictment on that 
administration showed that he knew how to deal 
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Dr Ri^ih Beittrt Gho^ ^Pi'csiticJ at a publtc 
3 ,ieiUit^ heltlmlU CakiiUaTozPit H iil Pitihc IO //1 
2laich lt)05 lo prokii Loni C»rz&n s 

^iitnclennUoit ofih- p,op'-t)J Inltiiii In^ nolonoiis 
‘Coiuoctitioit Sp cch of the Cah-ntl * on t spoie 

rf»S /oi/tfus — - 

GE'rrLtMEN, 

In nsing to address >oa I must begm Aedh i-wocd 
•or two ibout in)self but I promise to be very brief is 
3in immoderate us© of the first personal pronoun 
appears to me to be much more ot^eiisive than an 
ammoderate use of adjectives The hrst thing that 1 
Jme to say about myself is that I cannot claim to be a 
hero of Inindred platforms or even of one nor am I an 
iiabitual revilct of authority 1 can also solemnly 
-iffirm that I have never taken any part in Uie debates, 
•of the Indiin N itional Congress And if lam here 
this afternoon it is> not because I take any delight in 
lading at Government b«‘ because I honestly believed 
th It Lord Curzon is lacking m that breadth of vision, 
■tactfulness nnd ilexibihty of temper which vve natii 
rally expect in one occupying the unique position of 
■an Imlnn Viceroy (Hear Heor) 

Hisl^rdahip, iflmiysay so without impcrlm 
titcc i9 undoubtedly possessed of great and v irietl 
^ifts but the God» ate jealous and it would be flattecy 
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that he possesses m any large measure those quahties^ 
which are so essential m the representative, of His- 
Majestj in this countrj Does anvbodj doubt it^ 
Let him read the Chancellor’s speech on the last 
Convocation daj of the Calcutta Umversitj The- 
stj fe of Uiat speech vvascertainlj not Asiatic Vobodj 
could accuse Lord Curzon of such an offence against 
good taste But did it possess the Attic grace and 
lightness’ Deadedl) not The whole speech was in 
what Mathew Arnold calls the Corinthian stjle — a stjle- 
which his Lordship strongl> urged our joiing men to> 
a\ Old {Hear, Hear) 

There was not t!ie least trace of hght or sweetness, 
in that speecli which was redolent not of the ‘olive- 
grove of Uie Academ> but of the House of Commons^ 
or perhaps it would be truer to $a) of the Imstmgs It 
was full of sarcasms, full of sneers in winch svmrath> 
With the people of this country who ma> be said to be 
the ward# of England was conspiaious onlj by its. 
absence 

One of the greatest poUltcal figures m England, 
said on a memorable occasion tint he did not L.now 
how to frame an indictment aga nst a whole nation 
but Lord Curzon dressed m the Chancellors robe- 
ind a brief little authoritj was able to f rime an indict 
ment not onlj against the people of India but also 
against all the various nations of Asia — V«ia which 
gave to tlie world Gautama Buddha Jesus Christ and 
Mahomed who maj not have taught men how to rule 
but who certainlj taught them how to live ind how to 
die (Cheers) 

The tnith is the theonvs of race as Sir Henr> 
Maine tclh us, have little merit evtept tlic fatiht^ 
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wlucli t!ie> give them to some persons hnlf eclii 
cateil venters of doggerels, for mstance, to build 
on them inferences Iremendouslj out of proper 
tion to the mental labour winch thc> cost the 
builder And in tins context 1 would venture to 
ask Ins Lordship, who is n scholar, if praue is not 
oUen given to succeSstwV deception in the -vncwint 
classical literature of tlie Went on winch the jouths of 
Kurope are -nurtured even at the present daj ? (Hear 
Hear) 

In one of his nmnctovis ■speeches tliere arc very 
few brilliant Rashes of silence— Lord Cnnon said 
* \ou wiUnever rule tl'e East except through the 
heart la the convocation speech of Ins Lordship 
Ukelj towvnonr affection’ And jet it is eaa> enough 
to touch our hearts as easj sa> as it is to pass *v 
Validating Act through the \icero> a Council 

One word more before 1 part with this painful 
topic The Indian says Lord Curzon ismovt certainlj 
a citizen of the British Empire and his Lordship is 
indignant at the idea that he is a mere hewer of wood 
and drawer of water, but nobody, I think would tike 
such a statement hteraU' an> more than Ins Lordships 
reference to High Court Judges Ministers of \ati\e 
States and high t aecutive and Judicial officers in the 
secviceof Government His Lordship however has no 
reason to be surprised if m moments of spleen su>wh 
expressions occasionallj drop from some of mj joung 
and impulsive countrymen for I hnd tint m In;, Guild 
hall speech Lord Corzon said It is with Indian 
coolie labour tint joo exploit the plantations equally of 
Dametora and fvatal with Indian trained officers tint 
j oil irrigate Egypt and dam the nile with Indian forest 
officers that you tap the resoirces of Central Africa 
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and Siam, %vith Indian son ejors that }ou explore all 
the hidden places of the earth * In this picture drawn 
by the hand of no mein artist, the Indian stands in the 
foreground, it is true, but onlyjoumll notice, as i 
tiller of the earth, making it flow with milk and honey 
for strangers {Shame ) 

I will now piss On to some of the legislab%e and 
admmistratne measures of his Lordship The histoiy 
of the present Calcutta Muniapal Act is fnnnliar to jtni 
all, and I need not relate it , but e%ery one of jou mij 
not know that, though Sir Alexander Afackenzie 
sought to make the Chairman independent of the 
Corporation in the discharge of his executive duties, 
w^ owe the curtailment of the elected element in the 
new Corporation to Lord Curzon who proposed the 
reduction ns a most effective though ‘ hitherto un 
suggested check' upon the abuses and anomalies w htch 
itw’assaid had grown up under the old system Sir 
•Alexander Mackenzie would have at least left us the 
shadow of self Government, but to Lord Curzon 
belongs the credit of reducing it to the shadow of a 
mere shade The chastisement ^dmmlsfe^ed his 
Lordship was thus severer than that proposed bj his 
Lieutenant The present Municipal Act is now 
generally admitted to have been a blunder which in 
such cases, means a good deal 

And this leads me to remark that the projvosed 
partition of Bengal is also an unsuggested check, ’ 
should I be verj wrong insa3{ng on the struggling 
sentiments and stifled aspirations of the people of 
Bengal The alarm which the proposal has created is, 

I can solemnly assert, perfeetlv genuine and has spread 
even to those who are ordinarily in the habit of regard 
mg Government measures a» the dispensations of a 
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TnisteiiouspoNNer The grounds on svhich our opposi 
tjon to the thrsntened partition is based were so 
fiiUj discussed b} Sir Henrj Cotton m this \ery 
llnll a short time ngo, thit it would be a worV. 
of supererogation to re state tlicm on the present 
occasion fhc Viceroy, houeier, seems to Jiaw made 
lip his mind and t:> determined to divide Bengal 
And in connection with this question I may mention 
that text books for Pnniarj schools are henceforth to 
be compiled in local dialects because our admirnstra- 
tors are particuhrl> solicitous for the welfare of the 
silent and inarticulate masses who, iftliej learned to 
speak at all should they think Jeamt to speak onlj 
an their own native dialects Whetlier persons wlio 
are not administrators are like!) to regard the propo- 
sal m the «ame li^^lit IS a question which I will not 
pause to discuss 1 mi) however point out that if our 
ofTiciaU were possessed of the gift of seeing tliemselws 
as others see tliem the) would command much 
greater respect {lUaty t ear) 

The abolition of (he competitive test would also 
-seem to be anotlier imsuggested reform It is tme the 
Public Service Commission presided over b) Sir 
Charles Aitchison reported that m parts of the conn 
trj were the general edi cational conditions are more 
acUanced than elsewhere especially m the Pcesiden 
•cits of Madras and Bombav and the lower Provinces 
of Bengal a sjstcm of an open competition would 
_Bi\L satisfaction to some im) octant classes of the 
commuiutj and would meet objections that arc justl) 
felt in a s) stem of nommation But Lord Curzon is 
wiser than the niembtrs of llie PulUc Service Com 
inis ion vvisti than Mill wistr than MacauU), 
a\i cr than the distingi hsed statesmen who 
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Tccomphshed t similar reform in the Cml Senice* 
in England It mij be true that the compctitne- 
system has some drawbacks, but experience bis 
shown that it exerj'xxhete increases the efficiency 
of the public service and stimulates the acquisition of 
knowledge Aboie all, as a thoughtful writer who is 
aUo a statesmen has observed, it strengthens the- 
social feeling for the maxim that the career should be- 
open to the talents Lord Cur^on however, is- 
anxious to ‘ free the intellechiil activities of the Indiaa 
people, keen and restless as thej are from the paralj 
2ing clutch of examinations for which ever^ idle lad 
IQ this country ought I think, to be grateful to him 

And this brings me to the Universities Act, one of 
the gifts of Lord Curzon to this country which 
countrymen refuse to accept^ because the> regard it 
With distrust this Act thc'vWioIe sj-sfera of lugher 
education has been practically placed under official 
control This is not all Lord Curzon s measure will 
place University education beyond the reach of many 
boys belonging to the middle class And here perhaps 
I may be permitted to remark that to talk of the- 
highest mental culture as the sole aim of university 
training betrays a singular misconception of the condi 
tions of Indian life Our students go to the Universities- 
in such large numbers bccau>e they ennnot otherwise- 
enter any of the learned professions or even qualify 
themselves for service under Government I would 
aUo point out that education though it may not reach 
a very high standard is still a desirable thing on the- 
principle that half a loaf is better than no bread Tlie 
fallacy that lurfcs m Topes well knoini couplet, has- 
l>een so clearly exposed by Macaulay Whately Jolm 
Stuart Mill and last though not least by Mr Morlty 
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tint 1 Will not occupj joar time with discusSint; it 
One word more Tlie stnndird of education will 
ne\er be improved either bj Universities Acts or 
Viliditins Acts It cnn onl> be done bj attnctmg tO' 
this conntr), “is teachers of our jouth men distin- 
guished bj their schohrshijvs or bj their scientific 
attainments like those who occiip) the chairs m 
European Universities — {Hear, Huir ) 

The Officnl Secrets Act is mother measure 
which we owe to Lord Curzon s Government It was 
passed m the face of the unanimous opposition 
of both communities The Eii;{Ushinari Uie lead- 
ing newspaper the European and the Indian im 
this part of the country, thus spoke of the Bill ashen, 
it was before the Council * very grave rumours which 
we mention for what they arc worth' credit tlie 
Government of India with bringing forward amend 
ments to the Official Secrets Bill which leave its 
principal defects untouched What those defects are 
have been clearly and unmistakably pointed out and- 
they are so senovis that the \»ceroy speaking from his 
place in the Legislative Council lO December professed 
to stand aghast at the picture of ofiictal Machiavelli 
anism which they reveal His Excellency also- 
professed to have been moved by these criticisms and 
he gave a solemn pledge that so far as m him lay the 
provisions which were so nn versally execrated w ould 
be modified or withdrawn I believe said Lord 
Curzon that when the Select Committee meet tliej 
will find that their labours are neither so severe nor so 
contentious as has been supposed anti that a satisfactory- 
measure can bt placed upon the Statute Book which 
need not stnl c terror into the 1 cart of a single inno 
cent person This meant nothing if it did not mean. 
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thnt the Government of India has been impressed by 
the arguments employed against the Bill and that it 
had decided to meet them in the spirit of real conces 
Sion The speech wis so interpreted by the Press 
vv Inch, although it was absolutelyunanimous in opposing 
The measure, decided to intermit its criticism and to 
wait for the promised amendments It was so inter-* 
preted by the letdmg commercial bodies which have 
-only refrained from addressing Government on the 
ground that, after the Viceroy’s speech, tins obnoxious 
meisure was liLely to be wholly rCi-asL If it be true, 
however, that the divulgeace of civil secrets is still to 
-bs penalized, we have not (he slightest hesitation in 
saying that one at least of its worst features is being 
retained The public tsm no mood to be treated m 
such a manner, and it becomes our dut) to warn the 
*Gjvernment that, if this provasion or any of the other 
•cirdinal vices of the Bill remiiii, it must makeup its 
anind to the renew il of igitation whicli will not slacken 
until the measure has been withdrawn— or repealed 
But Lord Ciirzon remained unmoved and the Bill was 
passed into law, for hisLorddiip seems onI> to care 
for the opinion of the mirticulite masse-., — "whose 
hearts’ I may mention in passing, according to Lord 
■Curzon, "had been touched with the idea of a common 
sentiment and a common aim by the Delhi Durbar 
-ind in whom his Lordship lia;. noticed *’ a steady and 
growing advance m lo>alty d iring his ad ninibt ration 

"Public opinion in India, said hi> LorJbliip fron 
his place ns Chancellor of the Calciitti Liiiversity 
■"cannot for a long time he the opinion of the publict 
til it IS of the masses b..e iiise tli-j tre ii leducated and 
have no opinion m politicil invttcrs it all ’ This 
probablj is the reason whj so little iticntion is paid to 
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ie\iewsof tlie elected members in the Legislatue- 
ounciIsv\ho sii there merely to pHy the pnrtof the 
horns im Greek tragedy But surely ue c^^llot be 
iskcd tox\nit liU the miHsts who do not know wlnt 
t IS to h'i\e n (uU meal from yeirs end to year s end 
ease to feel the pangs of hunger and become sufficient 
y educated to discuss the avays of a foreign bureau 
racy In that case we shall ha\e to watt for that dim 
ind distant future when according to Lord Curron s 
orecast, some approach to an Indian nation asiU lia\e 
>cen evohedL His Lordship also said that piililic 
ipinion if it IS to ha\e any weight must be co ordmated 
\ith the necessities and interests and desires of the 
ommuTiity who are perhaps hardly capable of fonnu 
atingan opinion of tlieirown So long as this co 
ordination is not actiiesed, no weight it would 
seem should be attached to public opinion in this 
country, and I imagine that it was on this account that 
the Government of Lord Cutron paid no attention to 
the opinion of t'le educated minority of tlie Official 
Secrets Act the Universities Act or the recent Validat 
mg Act which compromised the dignity alike of the 
LegislUive Council and of His Majesty s Judges 

And this reminda me that in thecourse of his Con 
vocation speech Lord Curron said ' of course in 
India it IS very difhcuU to create or to give utter mce 
to a public opinion that is really representative because 
there are so many different classes whose interest do 
not always coincide for instance the English and 
the Indians and the Hindus and Mahomedans the 
officials and non officials the agriculturists and the 
industrialists If Lord Cnrzon is right there can be 
no such thing as tnie public opmion even in England 
for there are many questions on which controversies 
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l»ct«cen ibfferent of tlic commiiiinj nnist anse' 

from time to lime. To tike one example out of mam,' 
tlic interests of ilic capitalist arc /fci/Jienll) lo conflict 
A\iUi those of the w orLint; man Is it therefore to be 
said tint public opinion in Kni'lAiid i« merely seclionil? 
.So in tins Countrj questions may rinse on Mhichthe 
Ln^ljsIiHiin inly be dnicled a/jamst flic fridriri, the 
Uuidu against the Mahomedan, the agriculturist against 
the industrialist but surely where there is no.sucli 
<onllict the GoaTriimeiit cannot ignore the opinion of 
the educated classesasan altogether negligible quantity 
The truth is, Lord Ctirron l>clit\c< uhafeitT he 
desires and la neier troubled with any misgivings His 
Lordship aUo seems to tlinik that he has got, to use 
01 homely phrase, a clean slate and tint whatever is, 

Is wrong Now energy and a *eil for reform arc no 
doubt excellent things in their way, but an excess of 
either Is not regarded a» a virtue in .i statesm in 

Gentlemen, we all adinircILord Cumon's undoubt 
sjd afnlities, hia intense devotion to duly and hi> 
inoniimcntal industry SiinU is ctrtimlyno longer 
a Cufuj We do not also distrust his love for India 
which he has tolJ us is, next to Ins own country, the 
nearest to his heart, nor are weoifendcd with linn 
because he is rather fond of playing the part of the 
.candid friend But we doubt with all deference, his 
possession of those higher qualities of statesmans’iip 
which are essential m a ruler of man and m none 
jacrliaps more essentLi! than in anindiin \iceroy 
The Convocation speech betrays the limitation of his 
Lordships m a manner not to be luistjWcn 

To sum up, almost all Ins Lordships measures 
Jiave tended towards strengthening the Simla bureau 
■cracy and Russianising, I thank the Eiiglishmeii for 
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iteTcWng melhejNord, ow system ol i\dmm<straU 0 H. 
*Tlii3has been specnlly shown by Ins attack on Munici- 
pal self Goaernmcntinthccaseof the Calcutta Corpora 
tiom, his Education Act, which destroys the indepen- 
dence of the Universities and converts them into a 
department of Government, and in his measures 
against the freedom of the Press The result Ins 
•cfeftainlj not been “ a steady and growing advance 
in theloyalty of the Indian -people” of which Lord 
•Curzon spoke with some fvmction to an English 
-audience 1 tst yea- Optimism, however, is blind But 
the moving finger writes, and having, writ moves on 

In one of hu speeches Lord Curzon spoke of 
iregard for our feelings, respect for our prejudices and 
deference even to our scruples But the dominant 
note of his administration has been a disregard of 
public opinion and an impatience of criticism which 
'betrays itself consptaiously in almost every word of 
Ins Convocation speech 11 may be said of him, what 
Mctternick s iid of an English statesman of tlie last 
century, that he ts an audacious ^nd passionafe marks 
man ready to make arrows out of any wood 

In the very first spceclv that Lord Curzon delivered 
III India he said that he would act in a manner not un- 
worthy of that august and benign sovereign whom he 
IS privileged to repicsent He »lso said that he would 
apire no efforts to foilify to diffuse, and encourage 
tint feeling of loyalty to the Fiighsh throne which hold 
togctlicr the diverse race and creeds of this country. 
Does his Lordship believe that his list Convocation 
speech fulfils thr^ promises’ His Lordship also said 
that Rvanpathy shall be one of the key notes of his 
administration Is any sympathy disecmihlc m his 
omocation speech, any feeling for the sentiments of 
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tJic people m his proposed pirtihon of BcnRsl, nn} 
sjmpithj witli tliL poor ind slru}.fjling student who 
onlj seels to earn i Ining l») pissing through the 
unncrsitj ’ As for the educitccl cJis'LS ill tint Ixird 
Cuiron Ins to siy n th »t ‘ there ire some pcojile who 
cLiniour for boons which it is impossihlt to give’ 
And here I mij be permitted to rciniiu! his Lo^£I^lllp 
tint though we ire lojil to h iiglind acoitntrj towhich 
we owe so much ind thougln*u/remnce is the badge 
of ill our triblc we have, liLc otlier men, senses 
affections, ind passions 

I trust I have not done inpistice to Lord 
Curron, Indeed I think 1 might without an) difhcult) 
1111*6 made out a case, but the IKlff ^ sometimes better 
than the whole I Invc not said aught in malice and 
have carcfuUj avoided rhefonc. Gentlemen, it is> a!- 
wa>s disagreeable to have to speak of ourselves but 1 
am bound to saj that I am not one of those who pur 
chase their opinions for an anna or less a da) nor am I 
in the habit of calumniating m) opponents who consist 
exclusively of ni) learned friends at the Bar i have 
also never taken part in the manufacture of pul he 
opinion but if in spite of m> best endeavour to guard 
m)self from those vices against which Lord Ci r,ton 
raised his warning voice the other da) I have done 
an) injustice to his Lordship I can onl) console mj 
self with the reflection (hat there are some infirmities 
from which the aveiage man cannot altogether free 
himself Tf e contemporaries of superior men ob 
serves Goethe ma) easily go wrong about them 
Peculnritj discomposes them the swift current of life 
disturbs tie point of view and | revents them from 
understanding and appreciating such men (Loii T 
Cheers ) 
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Who IS 1 great min ’ isks Lord Be icoosfield, and 
answei-s the question Inmself It is he who * 
the mind of his generation ' Judged b\ this test 
L.1I \ Lajpat Rai is undouhtedK a great man 

He w is born in lbG 5 of hmnbit but respecta- 
ble parents in the small town Jagaran in the district 
of Ludhnm 

His fither Munshi Radha Krishen Lah, who is 
fortuintelj Ining is an eatellenl Urdu wntei and the 
author 0! mimerous pamphlets and boohs Stiaighl 
forward ind honest, he is a gieat Jo\er ot l-nowledge 
While a student, Lala Laipat Rii distinguish- 
ed himself at eierj stage, his weak health and 
narrow circumstances notwithstanding He studied 

in die Gosernnicnt College at L ihore for tw o 5 ears 
being in receipt of a Uniiersitv scholarship Hiiing 
passed lilt first certificate exammafion of I aw of the 
Punjal) Uni\ersit\ he started practice in lHb3 when 
lit was hordl} eighteen %ears of age 

Two acars later he passed the final e\amination 
standing s<.cond \n ah^t of th«t\ candidates. \\ hde 
s>mpathising sauh and aiding csen. naovement which 
m ule for pvogreS4>, L'da L^jpat Uai earls m his life 
idtntiUed hiinseU ssitli the Arsa bainaj in which he 
found \t first ample scope for the escrcise of hw pa 
Inotism, plulaxithropha ind rchginua real Tlitsisiiof 
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Swami Dijmnnd m 187* (tKfkLcI i ftirning potnJ m 
11»c bOCiil nncl religious devctopmcnt of tlie Punjab 
I3y pomling io the presfine puritj and s^mplicit\ of 
the Vul is, Swatni Day mnnd condemned on out hand 
the corruption and deci> which had crept into 
popular Hiiuluisin, and on the other A.ilj'^iltd the 
cri\inj,s of the national spirit uhich in those earlj 
dajs soMf,hf to realise ifstlf m the field of social and 
relij^toiis reform Agopel like the illustrious S\\ um s 
aiins i trumpet e“ifl for men to array themselves m 
opposite camps Lala Lypat Rai tnd his fnends 
avere not the men in those stimng daj-s to look on 
tinconcerned as if thev had no part to pla\ m the 
fraj Gum Dutt, Hansraj and Lajpat Hai were 
constituted, \posfleji of the new ev mgeJ It w is true 
1he> Were students But the) did thework of grown 
aip men,— preadung debaliog and spreading the 
cuise throughout the length and breidth of the Pun 
jab Haiisra] being the eldest of the three counselled, 
Guru Dutt inspired and Lajpat Rai carried out the 
plan of missioiiarj operations In infernal Construe 
live work too, the tliree \oiing men took a leading 
pari 


Having qualified as a pleader Lala Lajpat Rai 
elected to settle down to practise at Histfirin the 
Punjab He practised down to 18^2 when he be 
citne the leader of the local bar He also acted for 
three years as honorary secretary of the Hissar Mum 
cipal Board In 18'!’ he translerred his practice to 
the wider field of Lahore whose Chief Court is 
practically the High Court of the Punjab 
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III educalioii, becuhr iml religions, Lnh Lajpnt 
3^-\i liAs long l^V.en n \try ictive mleres^t He took 
part in the foundilion ol the Divin ind Anglo Wdic 
College U L ihore, 1 1* irst Grule College utth 'll! en- 
dowment of some five hkhs which he was hrgei) 
lUhtrumentil m collecting He is i tfc«i-president of 
1lit mslitulion.and off and on fonboiit adoi'cn jears 
he has acted as Ks honorary staefaiy He has taken 
an acli\L part m teaching, Immg se\enl limes acted 
as honorary lecturer in Historv Hl ha* made large 
donations to its funds He i> s«crttar> also to the 
Anglo Sanskrit College at Jalunder and a member of 
■the managing conmwUees of s nmuber of Arj i Sama; 
schools in the province 

*It w IS clueflj lus interest in educat on that took 
him to America in IDO'i, where he \isited m m> edn 
■cational institut ons and look careful notes for future 
guidance We ina> also mention that he gave impor- 
ianl e\idence before Lord Ciirzon s University Com- 
mission in 1002 

His attention was not confined to matters educa 
liona! In other departments of cocial service as 
well, the Lala s acfivilj has been marked He or 
ganired relief works and orphanages the outcome of 
Ins disinterested love for huraanit) in general and his 
community m pariicular For several jearshe has 
■been General Secretary of the Ary a Samaj Oiphanage 
at Ferozepur, by far the largest Hindu orphanage in 
•Morthern India, having several hundreds of orphans 
in its books He is a member of the managing com 
znittee of the waifs orphanage at Meerut, also a well 
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endowed and flourishing institution In 18*^7, and 
a^r-iin m 1893— 1*100, he oi^nnised a Hindu Orplnn 
Relief movement ulitch succoured o\er?, 000 orphans, 
and he ncfed on both occasions as its Generil Secre- 
tary The Government a\ nled themsekes of hi't 
e\penence in 1901, when he was invited to give 
evndence before the Famine Commission His evi- 
dence was speciall> valuable as he had personally 
inspected the 4areas largely affected by famine 

In April 1905, on the occasion of the great earth- 
quake in the Kangri District, he organised a relief 
committee on behalf of the Lahore Aryi Samaj, and 
as Secretary of tint committee he visited areas parti- 
cularly afflicted, collected hinds and himself super- 
vised the adminislration of relief His philanthfopifr* 
undertakings— In mg embodiments of his Tlnogttniut 
Piinj/'iiitaro— testify to his high capacity as financier 
and organizer 

Lah Lajpat R« is aI>o a man of evfensive busi- 
ness connections He is a Director of the Panjab 
National Bank, Iht first and the largest Indian Bink 
in Lahore He is inlcresti.d m sevenl cotton nulls 
and cotton presses ui the Punj d> being in several 
cases on the Board of Director** 

Lala Lajpit Rai claims attention ataman of 
letters As i joumilisf he ha-, for -ieveral years 
edited a vernacular maga/ine and i vernacular 
weekk journal, both ccmductod in the interest- 
of religious me! social reform and educational 
progress He lias pulUahcd in Urdu biogra- 
phical monographs on >fTZ7ini Girihdch, Siva/i, 
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Suamt Dayinand and Sn Knshna— books which 
ha\ebeen widely read and greatly appreciated m 
•the province. He has been in constant touch with 
several newspapers conducted in English, contribut- 
ing to them frequently on the leading qvv stions of 
the day. He has alsowrUten in English a life of 
Pandit Guruditta Vidyarthi, M.A , the Indian Refor- 
mer. He has compiled a concise historical account 
of Hindu civilisation down to (he commencement of 
the Mussalman period. 

Lah Lajpat Rai has always felt drawn towards 
politics 

it was in 188 ? A D. tint I-al.\ Lajpat Rai 
joined the Indan National Cong^e^s movertienl 
■w lien it met at Alhhabad under Ihd presidency of 
Mr George Yule. 

In 190.5, tlie Indian National Congris>s Commit- 
tee Inving recognised m him an austere, sincere and 
selfless devotion to his couniry and her cause, select- 
ed him as one of its delegates to place before the 
British public the political grievances of the Indnn 
people Thelndian Assoa ition of the Piinjabvo- 
ted Rs. .1,000 (or the expenses of his tour m Eng- 
land; hut he who hid himself disbuiscd inonej for 
phihnthropic and patriotic objects would Ime none 
of the monty hut give It bitklothc support and 
bcntfit of sludtnts, and met his expenses out of his 
■own pocket. In the political campaign earned on 
<11 '•ereral parts of England the Indnn repre-»cnta- 
tives tiroiighi home to the mind of the Britisher the 
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e\j!> of uiibyinpitlittic bu ciucntic ijovernmtnt 
under which Intltn wi» I'lliotmn^ "incl pleaded ni 
eloquent lan^injje, n lducm< fids and figures in 
support of their cjntention, the ciii-«e of the half- 
Stirling ind liilf djinq people of India 

In the ddiben}ion> of the Jndiin N ifjomi Con-^ 
gre=ci which i.-«»mhlcd m 1903 it the hoU Cih of 
Benares under the prestden a of Mr-G K Gokhale* 
he look 1 leading part, and supported a resolution on 
the* rcpr«ssi\c mexsures in Bengal 

The greatest fact m Lata Lnjpit Rai » career 
iiid the one which Irs made hi^ nam* a houselioli! 
word in e\ era part of Ind a is Ins Deportation 
Lala Lnjpat f?u true nimiier that he is read tlie 
Signs of the Co nifig «torm, and the letter uhicli he 
handed over to the editor of the Pnnjjbt,. a few 
hours before his arrest remains tlie most fctnarlable 
e-cimple of political prescience which haa ever eman- 
ated from thepen of an> Indian politician 

The notonojs Partition of B^nj d was the pre 
cursor of a new political phenomenon in India — the 
birth of the nascent \ationalisai This infant pohti 
cal growth, the Anglo Ind an bureaucrats could not 
and wo aid not tolerate Of (lie wav s and means- 
thev del ised to stra igic the niticmal nuiement one 
was to strike a blow it the influenc- of popular lea 
ders Unpopular measure like the Coloniration 
Act which has since b en wisely disallowed bi the 
Vicerov, had stir ed popular feeling which vented 
itself III public meetings Of these meetings the 
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Lala accortlin^ to Mr John Morley liirascif atten- 
ded onl> ta o meetings not on hts own initiative but 
it the evpress request of ihe people WHien the 
Lala who was sent for by the people to explain the 
object of the unpopular measures of the GoternmenL 
was on his w-ay to the meeting, he was intercepted 
bv the local Satrap a id the Superintendent of Police^ 
and advised not to deliverany tecuire on pain of 
forable dispersal of the meeting and the loyal LaK 
Lajpal Rai accordingly informed the a‘'5embled 
people of the intentions of the magistrate and 
caused them to disperse peacefully The law is 
glorified when thieves and robber®, decoits and 
murdereis and persons of moral and spiritual depra 
a ity are v isiled w itb condign punishment But w hen 
the flower of a nation are chosen for arbitrary punish 
ment, the law degenerates mtoa savage weapon 
Lala Lajpat Rai is undoubtedly among the choicest 
spirits of the age and of the race Like Captain 
Drey fus, he is an innocent victim of the rulers of the 
land 


His letter addressed to the Pintjohee a few hours 
before his secret arrest and dark deportation seems 
proisfituhtil, but his appeal and wnmmg to his 
Bengal friends assembled m the Benares Congress is 
p''cpiielic ‘ If \ou liave adopted this manly and 
Vigorous policy, be prefftied fertile hgicnl coitsrqveucc 
(cheers) Don t conceal your heads don I btbave 
like cowards Once having adopted tint manly 
policy, stick to It till Ihv last The one reads like 
an unconscious autobiognphv but the other fully 
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lijb Inre llie straightforu'ardnesb of a mind stand- 
ing four square to all the viindblhat might bloM. 
•Questions without number were put in the British 
Parliament to the biographer of Gladstone and 
Burke, but these ha\e been treated with scant court- 
esy Under great pressure, Mr. Morlej first tried 
diplomatic methods of persuasion to inspire confi- 
dence m the persistent members of parliament ho 
are interested in Indian progress, and these proved 
futile It \vas onlj after his conference waUi Sir D 
Ibbctson “one of the ablest and most expenenced 
Lieutenant-Governors, ' that he gave out the grounds 
on which he sanctioned this extreme and quite un- 
called for action 

In the deportation of the L^ta— an ide'UisL 
enthusiast, /t/^xi/rnr, practical philanthropist, bold 
politician, accomplished lavvjer, cool headed finan- 
cier, cautious inv estor, earnest religious preacher and 
devout Ar)"a Samajist, politics in India has entered 
upon a new phase .and will, ere Jong, develop into a 
force which it will be impossible for anj human 
power, armed though it be with the most drastic 
Jaws and a formidable array of soldiers and a maga- 
zine of shots and bullet^ to change, and on the 
Tight evolution of the collective and mutually intt'’- 
dependent forces brought into ph\, the salvation of 
India depends 

Ifisahappj sign of tlie times that this fact i*: 
recognised even m the highest quarters 
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At any rate, Jt la a matter for rejoicing that the 
•Go\ernment of India have at last thought fit to restore 
the spotless and illustrious Lala to his proper sphere. 
The Goverrment of Indn, more than the happy 
Lala, deser\e congratulation on an act of justice for 
■^\hlch there should ha\e been no occasion. 
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in nj) cjcs, (Jfis oniburst of fcciin;* ins t deeper 
Toson til \n tliL strvitts of indniilmls It js out jn 
ilicnlioi) of tht ^ruutnjj consciousness of tlic N itional 
LniU fndtn \\*is Inthcrto sJid to t>e onI\ t Gcop^ 
phical cTprcs^tofi it has non be^im to •wpire, under 
the jjuulincc of nn All Wise Frondcncc, to n iitufied 
political existence ind to n plxcc in the comih of na 
tions. The Con^,eries of nations tfnt arc said to inhabit 
tins s*ast tcrritor) liavi, after a long pLnod of disunion 
and disorganisation licgnn to realise that after all thej 
arc one people witli onecontmonblcxsdrunningtlirough 
their leijjs nilh common Iradilions, a common htstory 
ind a eomnion faith in their future It is tnie that the 
commnmtics are divided from commiiiuiics, sevts from 
ifcts andProunces from I’ronncts, bj differences of 
religion language and customs. The svave of Western 
ciMhrvtion, however, wiUi its unif)ing influences, is 
levelling elovvn these differences and creating a com 
munit) of interests and feeling which is tht precursor 
of a new U.ivvn m our life Sometime igo people began 
to lookback and find that uith ad their differences, 
the> were alter all the branches of a common tree, 
the descendants of the s.ame '.tock, the mhciators of the 
same tivdi*' itioii and with loealdifferences onlj Prac 
tiealH Ihc) vv ere the speakers of the same language 
Even Mahomedans taken as a whole could not s.aj 
that in their tr iditions languiges and customs, they 
liad nothing in common avith the Hindus 1 Ins look 
ing backw irds made them compare their present 
position with the position of other people in other 
parts of the world and led them to look forward 
Thus w lb awakened the national consciousness which, 
for want of greater occasions has begun to exlubit 
itself in demonstratioas and ov-atioiis in honour ol 
individuals who have even by slight «acnfices 
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^earned the dtstmction of being the setv luls of the 
■countrj Interpreting these ontions m this sense, 

I feel I hive e\erj reason to rejoice over them 

I jom withjou lncong^atuhtlugmJ^clf being 
tlie fortunate recipient of these mirks of honour and 
respect for which I thank jou most sincerelj, and 
through jou, the other classes of my connlrjmen 

It has howexer, been dmned into mj cars e\er 
since I reached Lahore and was once more a compara 
tixelj^ freennan that a large number of mj countrymen 
liad betrajed me that mj dcportition was due 
•principally to Mahomed \n mavhination'i, that a 
number of Hindu genUemeu aUo had combined, 
Consciously or unconsciously to bung about what they 
considered lo be my ruin uiid the rum of the cause th it 
I had at lieart, tint a large number of my friends 
?ind CO workers deserted mem the hour of my troubles, 
and purchased their safely, citliei by ignoring me or 
“by disowning me and my principles I am told that 
under the circtimatances the political amelioration of 
the country is a hopeless task (or which I need waste 
no more of my time and energies I am further told 
that tn the hghtofthceapecicnceof the i ist six months, 
it IS futile to base iiiy hope of political sihation upon 
the I nion of Hindus and M il omedans that such uuion 
is impossible that oor people ate an inert mass haxiog 
no life to assert and too ignoiant to luideistand their 
Tigtits, and that the leading men are mostly corrupt 
■selfish easeloxing and cowardly tint while talking 
loudly of political emancip Uioti xcid liberty they are 
wanting in the courage of their conMctions and 
are not prepared o suffer for their id is that the 
political ideas that obtau\“d «i the educated party, 
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and their conception of political ri^jlits u ere entirel}" 
foreign, borrowed bodilj from the West without anj- 
reference to their suitabihU to the gemtis and tradi- ' 
tions of the nation, and that under the ciraimstances, 
the best interests of our people lie in directions other 
(Inn political, and that we should be contented with 
the sort of Goiemment we ha\e got, and should 
studiousl} as Old doing nothing that maj be offensise* 
to the authoribes 

The incicfenfi. of (he fast three dajshase unfor 
tunatel) lent colour to these pleadings and I am told, 
that now at anj rate I should have no doubt as to the 
incapacitj of mj countrjmeii for the political institu 
tions of tile ^^est This however, is the language of 
despair to which I am not prepared to listen Firstljr 
as to the misfortunes of the last sit months, I cannot 
admit that thej were entirelj slue to Mahomedan 
machinations 1 am certain that the so called Maho 
medan nnchinations were supported and backed by a 
number of Hindu informers and sycophants and it is 
not right to condemn \ whole conimnnitj for the sm» 
of a few Jt cannot be doubted for a moment that the 
country as a whole stood (airly well by the victims 
of official oppression To me it is a marvel that such 
w as. the case, and that the number of traitors and black, 
sheep was not larger than it was found to be I have 
had numerous ev idences of syanpathy of Maliomedans 
other than the limited class ot title hu iters and place 
I tinters and I stiU heheve that with the spread of edu 
cation among Mahomedans the combmation of Hindus 
and Mahomedans for political purposes is not an 
impossibility 

But how can I ever forget the numerous niarks- 
of grief and syanpathv which 1 read on f ices of the- 
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^[ahomedan dhobics (v\ liUermcH) and other low caste 
ieoplc when they happened to pass bj me during 
m\, walks m the Fort at UindaKy? Whj, I sav\ some 
•of them weeping and shedding tears out o£ sympathy 
for me The authoritio tried their level best to 
prevent mj countrymen atMandthy £rom showing 
jiny marks of respect towards me, but I can never 
iorget that there were numbers who did not, up to the 
aast d ly yield to this pressure and continued to sahm 
me Tlie sy mpathy that I read on tiie faces of my 
•countrymen while passing by me at Mandalay has left 
deep impression on my mmd and that impression ha* 
ibecn still deepened by vvlut I have seen and felt since 
enj Veturn to my own native land 

1 do not Ijsheve, gentlemen that the idea of 
Hindu and M ihoiuedan unity is only a phantom But 
•even if It were so, are we, the representatives of ‘0 
crores of Hindus in India to take things quietly as 
"they are, and allow our people to sink deeper and 
deeper into misery which can only lead them and us 
■to complete national death which is inevitable, if the 
-existing pol tical and economic conditions are to 
•continue (or any length of time * 1 on my part gentle 
men decline to give way to pessimism Mine is a 
a'eligion of hope and faith 1 believe in struggling a 
Tighteons, stern and unyielding struggle I am quite 
JirepareJ for defeats and repulses The colossal 
difficulties in the way of success the discouraging cir 
cumstances relied on by advocates of inactivity do 
not overwhelm me In fact I am inU ned to take 
■them as a greater reasan (or a more determined 
struggle according to my political creed every 
repulse outUt to furnish a fresh -starting point for a 
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Tht political pniiciples, which I bclic\e ia \cr) strongl) 
art that nations art bj thcinsehts made and it is right 
cousncss tint exalttth tht nation. 

Lndcrthcst circumstance^, m> countrymen, in) 
htimblc ad\ice to jo« is Jo lie iieitlicr nervous nor li)** 
tcrical, to maintain a dignifltd firm manly, but right 
cons attitude, amidst dinitiiltics and storms and tt>' 
continue the stniggic tn the light o( evptneiice gained 

With a heart for any fate. 

Still achieving still pursuing 

Learn to labour and to wait 

Now a word as to our mutual relations True to 
their instincts and traditions our cnemjesare try»ig to- 
bring about schism amongst the patriotic party Un 
fortunately, their efforts have ahead) met with success,, 
and a deplorable schism has already taken place which 
IS ejstremely painfulandhumihitingfoeier) patriotic In~ 
dian For some tune to come, the efforts of every true sort 
of India will have to be directed to bnngabouta recon 
cdiation amongst brothers tint have for the present- 
parted The latest move is to play the Moderates against 
the Extremists ind ri« irrsit Totellyou the truth, I 
do not know whether these words truly represent tlie- 
principles of the parties that are called after these- 
names I for one do not hke these names But if 
these words are to stick to us J would beg of my 
Moderate friends not to play into the hands of the- 
enemies for to do so will be in the words of the- 
Hon ble Mr Gokhale to make confusion worse con 
founded It may be that some of the so called Exfn 
mist methods are not to their liking tut for tint reaso 
t o give them over to the enemy and to force them int 
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the position ot perpoUnl opponents bj sliEhtnig tlicm 
OT holding them to the pcrsecntion of the Go\ eminent 
ind to the ridicule of the Anglo Indiin mil not be 
wisdom It would c\entinllj mvohe us in difficulties 
ind controversies which might exhaust nil the time 
md energy 'ivnihhle (or mtional worh To 
lixtremist friends 1 would resptrctfullj nppcnl not to 
be impnticnt of slowness of igc and \oiCl of pncticnl 
experience It will be in ciil dij for the Hindus the 
Jktahomcdnns md the Parsis when tUc> allow their 
national clnractenslics, to be cntJfLl> swept away by 
^^cstcrn manners and melhod< Lit us never forget that 
we are not an upstart {>iO| It having no trad tioiis and 
no past to boast of Respect for age regard for 
senjority, revircncc for tie* of blood and relation 
ship, constitute the most valuable heritage bequeathed 
to IIS by ouf fortfathtrv and wc shall he going 
backward rather than forward m exchanging them for 
the noisy and at times undesirably pushful manners 
of the West In any case it is absolutely necessaiy to 
observe and maintain discipline in public life With 
out it we may be only confounding chaos with pro 
gress I would therefore, beg of you to do nothing 
which would hamper the growth of responsible public 
life in llie country My Moderate and Kxtremist 
friends Will not I hope misunderstand me Ido not 
say that they hue done anything to deserve my 
remarks Mine is only a danger signal 

One word more and I liavc done The country 
is now in the grip of a dire famine the nation that we 
aspire to serve mostly lives in huts and cottages and 
IS in great distress The Government is doing its 
duly oral any rate professes to do »t m providing 
rel ef to the unfortunate victims of famine Shall we 
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the blood of their blood, lig behind tiuI do nolhing to 
rcliLicfhc dibtrcvs of the T;;cd nnd the poor? The 
hi^jhcst dictites of patriotism require tint our 
pithits sliould go forth to the litlp of the desli 
tute and the Mrctched, and that bj sharing Mliat has 
been given to ub with our countrymen in distress we 
should conclusive!) establish our claims to speak, for 
them, and to demand their co operation with iis in the 
ensuing struggle Oiirclatmblo their regard and love 
should be based upon substintul services and not 
mercl) on hp sjinpath) expressed in paper resolutions 
1, therefore, appeal to mj friends and co workers to 
put their shoulders to the wheel, to organize anon 
Qfiiuai famine relief campaign in the famine aflfecled 
Provinces to collect funds, and to carry sympathy and 
help to all homes and places in need of thesame The 
young the aged fliKl the women specially called to usfor 
help, and it will be a shame if vve decline to respond 
to this call and spend the whole stock of our energies 
in academic controversies andvrordywarfare I know 
that work IS tremendous and that the difficulties are 
still more so But it affordb the most useful and most 
effective training for disinterested patriotic lile Even 
partial success in this direction will be a very valuable 
moral asset, and an object lesson to those who have to 
continue the work after us 

At the conclusion of his address the Lnlalreferrd to 
the S a lain movement and said that he had been 
S^adesht all his life They were indebted to the 
Bengalis for havang installed Swadeshi on its proper 
pedestal and created an atmosphere in their province 
which had permeated all classes and unless they 
tried to extend the scope of Swadeshi irresp ctive of 
caste and creeds they could not hope for greater 
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success The spirit of Swadeshi ought to prerail tti 
ill departments oHife, subject to theonecondition tint 
whatever they hid to leicn froih the West m 
order to mimtim progress md secure prosperity 
they need not be ashimed to leirn There uis no 
use in going bach *1 hey could onlj go bicV. consis 
tentlj uith their nitionil interest ,otIieruise it ivould 
be suictdil Ihey could not but be iffected by 
predominant cnilisilion Tlicj must leirn to fight 
out the battle for natiociahtj in modem terms under 
modern conditions ind try to use those uespons which 
11 ere used agiinst them 
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Babu Bepin Chandra Pal. 

It \\-3s m that histone jenr, 1858, which witness- 
ed the birth of that e\er memonble nse of the 
Indnn Sepojs and of the concomitant concession 
bj the hte Queen Victoria of the Magna Charta — 
the well known Proclamation — that Bepin Babu 
was born in Sjlhet District in Bengal His father 
Babu Ramachandra Pal was a Vakil and^ bj dint of 
his abilities, soon rose to eminence in the profession, 
hecoming the leader of the local bar His public m 
fluence which was very great, his \*ast knowledge 
and lus legal talents were recognised b> the Govern- 
ment, which as a token tliereof, appointed him a 
District Munsiff 

Bepin Babu was the onlj son of Babu Rann 
Chandra The child was very precocious , as such he 
tookverv great mtereslinstudj, whi!e>et an infant 
He passed the Matnculalion Evammation, while jet 
'crj jDung Thereupon his fither took him to 
Calcutta to have him educated there \Vliile he was 
being educated here, he was inspired by the thrilling 
lectures of Keshav a Chandra Sen on Branihoismand 
a consequence embraced that religion He was by 
that time onlj eighteen His father and other relatives 
and friends interested in him left no stone unturned 
to dissuade hiru from jominglhe new religion, butin 
vain Enraged atthe obstinate conduct ofhis son, 
BabuR-iniachandra resolved not even to seethe face 
of his only son, and be thus remained foraboiif JO 
Jears went further and made awiJJ bj 
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«hicJi he depnvcd Iiis. <on of Ins right to his estnte 
Come^^h•lt nn\, Bepjn Babn woiiJd not sacrifice 
his conscience "ind principle, md wns as finii and 
resolute m his com iction nnd conduct xs he «"iv 
true to his conscience to the hst 

This domestic incident uhich put Bepm Babu 
to no small pecuniarv difhculte, stood in the wzy of 
Ills further prosecuting higher studies 

Some j cars, after being much pleased wath his 
son a strength of mmd and courage of comaction 
Babu Ramachandra nho was now on his death bed 
sent for his onl\ son and made o%er to him his, estate 
tvorth about Sa t»00 Rupees. 

Bepm Babu wij first einploxed as the Head 
master of a Hi^h School in CutfacA in Onss.i, He 
aaaxs b} that time onl> txventj one Here he spent hia. 
time as a Schoolmaster for about three jears. He 
then ax ent to his native place Salhet which avas. 
badlj wanting m education and there esiabJehed a 
High School founded scholarships and aaa-irded 
them to manv poor and deseraang students thereba 
bnnging education wathin the easa reach of e% era poor 
boa in the Distnct But as the funds of the School 
aaere ea.hausted within five or six years he had ulti 
matelr to give up his undertaking He then served 
as a Headmaster of the High School in Bangalore 
founded ba Rai Bahadur Arcot Narayanaswamt 
"Mudahar ol North Arcot which flourishes even to 
da\ There he spent about two aears It was ba 
this time that he married a good and revered Jadvo; 
the Brahmo Samajist cult He aft'^rward:. returnee 
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■to Calcutta where lie Avas appointed Librarian 
■to the Cit> Librara on Rs 100 per mensum It v\as> 
here that he studied and became v\tll \ersed in the 
liter iture of llie lVe»t imbibing Us. noblest ideah 3y 
this time Ins noble wife breathed her last There- 
upon he renouncul th^ world, wvndered for some 
•time With the saintly sadhits, and acquired from 
them a furl j accurate knowledge of Sanskrit, the 
soul inspiring teachings of the Vedanta and of Vaish 
nasaism It was thus that he acquired hvsviMd knoss 
ledge of the ancient literature of India 

At tin. instance of Mjnic of his friends, he nnr- 
Tied the widowed niece of the leader of Bengal — 
Dahu Surcudeanath Bmerjee — who has borne him 
three sons and four cluiglUers 

When the late Bahu kah Ciiaran Banerji lec 
turtcl on Clinstiimtj m the CU> Hall of Calcutta, 
an icking and denotmang the tenets and creeds of 
Brahnioisin, it was Bepm Babn who defnidcd Brah* 
auoism m a series of six lectures which on account 
•of thtir thrilling eloquence, weiglitv reasoning 
profound knowledge and deep conviction brought 
him to (he forefront of rcformer:> in Bengal L\en 
before this his extensive culture and remarkable 
eloquence, had been known on a humUe scale in 
the pohlieal field when the Indian National Con- 
gress met fur the first time it Madras under tlie distin- 
giiisherl presadmev of the late Mr liiiilrmlin Th\aljee 
a thrilling spte-eh which Bepm liabu delivered, 
aipon the Arms Vet still holds a \er> high rank in 
•Congress ontorv 
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■to Simple imprisonment for si\ months but he S'"® 
a glorious object lesson in passive resistance fnen 
and foe sympathised with him and a public mee - 
mg was held at Calaitla, under the presidencj o« 
Babu Surendranath Banerjei, the leader ofBeng^* 
to gi\e public expression to the sjmpath) tha 
was being widelv felt for him Subscriptions 
over 1 000 Rs were collected mainlj bj voung i® 
and sent to his Wife During hs pnson life he »» 

reported to havewrritlen two books, one m Eng 

on * Hinduism and another m Bengali 
‘ Brahraajignasa such is Bepm Babu, a splencu 
speaker, a Well read scholar, an intensely religiou 
and patriotic man, who, m short one of the first asse 
of Mother India and may he long be spared 



Babu Bepin Chandra Pal. 

Madras Congress 1887. 

Arms Act. 

13nbu Bepm Clnndri Pnl being cilled upon tcx 
second the Kesolution slid — 

Mr President nnd brother Delegntes, I thank jou^ 
sir, for the ^erJ grcnt honour jou hi%c done me bj 
calling upon me to second this Kesnlution md I do so> 
\wth greit plensiire I know sir thnt I Jnve not t!i& 
nbiht), tlie experience xnd the \\eight of nuthorit} 
with t^hich the seconders and supportenof the previous 
Resolutions base spoken, hut if unselhsh motnes go tor 
anjihing tfien 1 do claim that I am the fittest person 
to second this Resolution (Lau^hler ani afflnute } 
\\hen my friends Babu Sucender Nath Bannerjeo. 
(appltuse) and Mr Norton (applause) proposed the 
reconstitution of the Legislative councils, evil minded 
persons might impute some selfish motives to them > 
(applause and laiighier) because I am sure that if^ 
during OUT life time and Mr Bannerjeas our dreams 
of a reformed representative legislature be evei realized 
he will be about the first m.in that \\ ill be elected to ib 
(laughter and applause) And Mr Norton has done so 
much for Madras and Madrasees andheissoverj popu 
Hr here, {applause) that I am sure that if our Madris- 
friends have a representative legislature of their owor 
Mr Norton will be as much welcome to a seat there as- 
an) native gentlemanof equal qualifications (laughter) 
Mhen Raja Rampal Singh proposed the Reiolutioa 
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rtgirdin^ tlie volunteer tpitslioii, I will not undertake 
to s,-ij tint lie eoiiU! to-nplttclj sli it his tjcs to the fact 
tint it ever he had corps we would vote Inin our 
captain, (luightcrand applause), and when Mr Subrt 
nmn im and Mr Kalhchari/i litnnerjeu propo^d th"* 
divorce of the Judictil anl I'tccutivt runction& of 
magistrates, 1 lui not sure that thev vv^rc not aware 
of the fict that if thej succeeded in tint Itesolution 
their professio nl duties would b“ made much cis cr 
Jind simpler than now (»ppLia>c.) Bit gentlem-n 1 
do not think tint even m> rankest cnemie!. could 
attribute motives tom* (cli*crs) The Resolution which 
1 now press for jour acceptance, if accepted not onij 
bj jou all but bj tbe Government also, will bring 
me no especial good , for I am ure, gentlemen 
that 1 shall never have the unpleasant necessity of 
using mj arms m my life (lui, liter and ipplause) 
•except mj steel pen and mj sharp tongue (Iiughter) 
which I believe are not included in the schedule 
■of the Arms Act Allow me to saj sir that the 
admirable tact and judgment, with which jou 
have conducted this in*eting (applaii>») under very 
-difficult and trjing ctrciiradnnces, have been Ihrusl 
•entirelv in the shade bj (he wonderful sagacitv jou have 
just displajed m calling upon me i punj i weak, 
B».ngatee to second tbe prayer of ih* congress for the 
repeal of an Act which doe> not stand in the waj of 
my personal ambition or enjojui'^nt (applause) and 
which if repealed will s rve m no person il eids 
But there maj be Ladies and gentlemen pres“nt here 
avhomaj not see mj htness to second this Resolution 
as clearlj as the President do*a and th“> raaj, 
therefore like to know what rioht have I to second 
this Resolution’ Mj right coisists in mj sincere 
lo^ lUy to the Bnt sh Gjv rnm at (applau^*) My 
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iBolnes for seconding this Resolution are to be found 
in eirnest, ardent, md sincere desire for the welfare 
of the Goxernment under which line I am one of 
those who believe in the workings oP n benign 
ProMdenceinhum'vn histor>,bot never did I so phmly 
recognise the hand of Dnine mother jn the present 
history of inj beloved country is when I entered this 
\nst and sacred assemblj and took mv seat tliere as an 
humble delegate of this congress As I stand upon 
this platform and looking around me, see this 
immense crowd of men — theMahratta, the Piinjabee 
tlie North westerner the Parsee, and the Bengalee 
-—sitting m the midst of hospitable Midrnsees 
the beaming faces the deafening cheers, the flow of 
brotherly love, the exchange of friendly greeting, the 
eloquent smile the hearty handshake the maddening 
enthnsiasm, and the earnest patriotism of thia jnst 
assembly —all coinbmcrl to inspne me with a feeling 
of grattfulnesi the hkv of winch I could never 
experience elsewhere and when standing on this 
phUorni and even while sitling there, m the midst of 

this. V ist isscmbly, many a lime has m> heart gone out 
to ni\ God to offer Him itv humble tcibute of grateful 
nexs for all the blesi.tngi>w!ueh he has m store foi m> 
beloved fatherland ami the faintest indientions of 
which ire to be been here III tlui hall ( ipphiise) And 
1 thank Him for having brought the English («overn 
ment to this coimtrv to work out our salvation 
(apptuiae) Sueh httiig my (eelmgs and I have not the 
shghtcat doubt lint such are also the feelings of each 
and all of im brother deltgales here fapplaiiset !•> it 
anything strange that I should I e loyal to the British 
Govermneiit ? I utter the barest truth when I say lint 
lam loy «1 to the Bnlt li Government It is not the 
language of dissirnulaliou I hate dissimulation^ 
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■(ippi ujse) It i< not the hngin^c of fal«c diplomac) I 
Intc tint djplonnc^ which i< not basvd on tnilh 
(ippliitti) I om loj »I to the nritish Go\ernment, 
btcniisc uifli me lojalt^ to (he Ilritish Go\ernment ij 
identicd with to m) own people nnd m} own 

•counlrj I nm lojnl to the Driti^Ii Go\-emment 
bccniisc 1 l>clie;c the Dniish Go\crnment to be 
nn instrument in the hind of God for the snivilion of 
m) people (npphivsc) I nm lojnl to the Bnt>>h 
Go\ Lrnment bccinse I lotc self gotTnimrnt (tpphn-se ) 
I nm lo) d to the Driltsh Goscrnm-nt because I 
lo\s. tins congress I confess sir, that I -wn n radical 
, .. nnd n democrat, hut stnngc to ii> ni) radicalism 
m) dcmocracj have Ixjth combinid to maUt me a 
sincere well wisher of the Dntisli Goaernment 


(applause) And fientlemcn the lore lhat I Inie 
to the British Government compels me to condemn 
strongly the siiici<Lat pohc} enunciated m the Vrms 
Act and to call for il> repeal The Resolution 
w inch I am here to »econd seems ^ir, to be shghtl} 
different from those that have i,oae before it 
The supporters of those resolutions appealed on 
helialf of the people to the Governincut, but I 
appeal on behalf of the Government to itself Itis not 
for me to sa3 sir that tins \ct docs not operate to the 
injury of the people Wlien I remember that jear 
after jear ravages of wild beasts are intrcas n^ %rith 
alarm ng rapidi 3 vvh^nl remember that thousinds 


0! m3 countr3raen am! couitrsavonven are c\er3 3evr 
t-illed b} t gers a wl leopards , w ! eii I find poor culti 
gators cvcry'^bcre appealing to Government to protect 
their crops from the rav iges of wild animals— for the 
\rms Act has dcpnvetl them of the means by which 
thev could protect their crops fl em elves— when l say 
j look to all these facts bow can I say that this Act 
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rmj ofTcr crorcs insteid of hcs for the- 

defence of the empire, ten tliotic ind Jiihdce demon 
-stntionamaj beor^nntrecl lhcCo\ernmentnn\ publicl> 
ncknovc ledge the smeentx of these lojil demonstr itions, 
Hritish ntvxspipers may trumpet them fortli to the 
xxliole xxorM, hut ttic question is xsillforeigncrbliehexc, 
xxiliRtissh beliLXC in the truth iml sincerity of these- 
dcmonstntionx jn the face of the Arms Act’ Would 
she not put tlic uiiptexsant question if the people of 
India nre lojnl, "tnd If jou tieticxe them to he so «hj- 
do jou require the disimimg of the entire popiilition 
b> *m Anns Act to imintiin >onr position there ^ 
So lon^, 13 this Arms Act cusls nothing xviU con 
xinct outside people tint the Bntish Coiernmcnt fvel 
Ihemsch^es strong in the lo>iU) of their subjects ^ou 
knoxx sir, tint the RnssnnWnrpirtj set considerable 
stir bx the supposeej disaffection ind dislojnltj of (he 
Iiulnii people, and if exer Russia nnkes bold to- 
tnxide Indn tlie Anns \ct I rcpeit, xxiH be her chief 
tcmptition Her Mijest) Ins most solemnlj dechred 
that in onr contentment she xxiU find her principal 
•strength ^\iI) then do her Indian Goxerninent ignore 
our lo) alt) and our contentment and set up the flimsj 
buUx-ark of a disarming Ian for the safety of her Indnii 
empire? The pohc) of the Arms Act sir is nrong in 
principle, injurious in Its eUect and is siinph siucidil 
to the Goxernmeut and as such m the interest ot 
thatxerj Government xxbose safet) it seeks to secure 
It should at once be repealed (Loud and prolonged- 
cheers) 
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The dream of Indian -unity is a dream cherished 
e\er\ sincere ■\\ell-wisherot this country.Where\er 
e come across a muhamadan seeing e> e to e) e with 
hib b’’OtherHmdn in matters concerning the country's 
-weal, the heart ot every true patriot ought to be 
gladdened. As one ot the most enlightened and 
highly cultured ot such maharaadans, w e gi\ e the 
ifollowing short sLetch of the life of Mr. A. Rasul. 

MouIm Abdul Rasul was born m the month of 
April 18T2. His father, Moulvt Golam Rasul was a 
.Zemindar ot Guniank m tlie Tipperah district. 
While quite young Mr. RasuUoat ht» father and 
was thrown on the sole care and guardianship of 
his mother. The farailj wasremovedto Kishoregunge 
where he was sent for instruction to a Milage school 
Later on, he joined the Government School at Dacca 
and from there passed Ins Entrance e'aimmation m 
ISaS. He continued liis studies in the first year 
class foi .a few months, when his mother was advised 
to bcnd him to England for education. The acliice 
aias ultimately acted upon and Abdul Rasul, then 
bartlj 17, left for Liverpool in 188D He studied at 
Li\ erpool for a few years, w ith a v lew to going up for 
ihe Matriculation examination He then went to 
London where he joined the king's college. He 
thence went to Oxford and matriculated in 1892. 
He took his B. A d^ree m 1896 from st. Johns 
GoUege. He also took the >I A. degree in 1S08. 
In the same 5 e.ar he was called to the bur from 
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question “Arc wc reillj going to be di\ided? ’ U 
knou m u Ini rude nnd spiteful mnnncr tint qiicsfio 
Ins been nnsiicrd bj Lord Ciirzon \Ve knoi 
be uas deltrmincd to diiide tis, but we nete 
drcimt of tlie nnnner in ubich be wt-s to do it Tin 
quarrel oier tbe Indnn Amij question Ind been gomj 
on lor some time Lord Ciirzon inliis tisinl supercili 
ous m'lniK.r looted upon Afr Brodrict is one of tin 
members of tbc Ministr) of Incompetents tnd con 
sidered tJjc figbt Ixtween Mr Brodrict and bimself as 
that between a pigmy and i gnnt, md tbit tbe former 
would be bound to gne m Hetbouijht lie bad simpl) 
to threiten resigmtion then ill the Incompetents it 
home would go clown on their knees before him tbe 
onl> cl«\ef ind intUbgenl member md tlie onl^ hope 
of the ConserNatice pirt), ind beg of him not tolei^e 
the helm of the Indnn Empire which without him 
would go wrong and tiiat the> would in short submit 
to injtlimg he dictilcd to them But Lord Cureon 
W1S liter all not infallible He was sadlv mistiken 
He found thit in tus estimile of self he wis wrong 
His resigmtion WIS iccepted with pleasure To Ins 
consternilion md mortificition the Incompetents did 
not go dott n on their knees but on tbe contmrj were 
defiant and bid ilreidi got his sucxreasor readj After 
such 1 greit humihalioJi the genenl opinion both 
Indnn and European wis tint Lord Curzon would 
not think of cirrjing his pirtition scheme into effect 
and lus successor would lie more considente and not 
Ivkelj to o\erride tbe wishes of the people His- 
resignatiou under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case was tintamount to 1 dismissal Oh whit 1 fill' 
He was \mquishecl but' his doom reserced him to- 
more wnth W hat though the kicerojaltj wis lost' 
All wis not lost' The unconquerable will the stud) 
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of re\enge imniortil Inte for the Bengihs nns 
not lost Kuov\ing what a Inlf hearted support 
Mr Brodricl had gi\en to his Partition Scheme I^rd 
Curzon was afraid that hissucceasor might ne\er carrj 
it through, so he must doit himseU, before leaamg 
Jndii ‘ Stirred upwjtlienvy and revenge, he was 
racking Iws brain as to how soon he could bring about 
the rum of the Bengali people It did not lake him 
long The date of the partition w as soon announced 
he went through the farce of passing a bill through 
the Supreme Council at Simla in tlie absence of the 
Indian members and the Partition was proclaimed on 
the ICth October tOO^ in spite of and m the teeth 
of the op^iositiofi of tile whole nation He knew that 
unless he did this m great haste his long cherished 
object of breaking up the uni > of Bengal would be 
lost for ever Think of the audacit) of the man who 
did not hesitate to def> the autlioritj of the Parha 
menttowhoin the Secrctvry of Stale had given a 
solemn pledge that nothingwould be done till all the 
papers regarding the Partition Schsine were hid on 
the table of the House The country was ringing with 
shouts of protest from one end to the other when on 
being asked b) the Secretary of State to postpone the 
partition till Parliament had an opportunity of con 
sidering the matter lie informed tin Secretarj that the 
socalleil agitation was subsiding If a roan in the 
posit on of a ^ icero) representing the King Emperor 
could be guittj of such misrepresentation of the true 
state of things he was capaWt of doing anj thing This 
18 another instance of how some FngJ shmen in spite 
of ihcir cvlucation birth and position m life aftei 
crossing the English Channel lose their sense of justice 
and propnet} and consacote in their dealings with 
other races whom they consider mfenor to tlicm 
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Wlnt nndc Lord curzon so bitter -igiinst the 
peoplcof B ngnPBemijpcd.'mtJC uid i ^.reit ndmirerof 
Ins own •'bihties he thought he w as perfect and Iihc a 
constUutioint monarch nc\cr did wrong Coming out 
as the Vjccro} of India he expected admiration from 
all quarters as a great man of letters and a great state 
nnn, and adiersc criticism he ocier expected He 
knew \er) little about Indian character He knew 
nothing about Bengal and Its people bejond what he 
had read about them in cssaj's or scurrilous reports of 
the special correspondents of some rabid journals But 
he soon discolored that in education and inteihgence 
at anj rate the despised Bengal js were quite equal if 
not superior to the people of Ins own race Tint a 
subject race should he m anj waj eqinl to the ruling 
nee upset lus equilibrium It was in Bengal that his 
unpopular measures were most ses'crelj criticised ft 
was 1 ere he discosercd that the press was most power 
ful and that Calcutta was pohtic.t!l> nearly as strong 
as Lon^oi He new what Bengal said to daj the rest 
of India would saj to morrow Lord Cureon got alarmed 
at the ripiditj with which the people of Bengal were 
progressing politically It dawned upon him that 
unless the Bengalis were curbed unless their alarmingly 
increasing political power was crushed unless the 
growing unity between the Hindus and Mahomedans 
was nipped in the bud the British bureauuratic rule m 
India would be atan end So he was determined come 
whatmaj to cleave Bengal m twain Well after all 
let us congratulate ourselves that Lord Curzon const 
dered tint in the Be igih he fouud a foeman worthy 
of his steel 

It was not for admmistratue purposes nor was 
it for the purpose of relieiingtbe Lieutenant Governor 
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of Beng-il thit Bengnl hid been duided info two pro 
viuces , but it uas simply to wreak Lord Cur?on’s 
lengeince on the too harmless and Hw abiding people 
of Bengal that the) had been separated from their 
kith and km and placed under two different Goa etn- 
ments whose chief object will be to atm death blows 
at the solidarity and homogeneity of the entire Bengal 
nation bj introdiicmg different laws through their 
different legislatures This is not our opinion alone» 
but it IS shared h) many fair minded Anglo Indians, 
both official and nonofticial If partition was at all 
necessarj for administrative purposes which we by no 
meansadmit there were several alternative schemes 
which would have at once relieved tlie Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal and left the Bengali speaking 
people intact * 

The nation has unanimously asketl to be governed 
b) a Governor and Council The advantage of such a 
Government is tint we should gel an experienced and 
impartial statesman to be Governor who is not blinded 
b) the prejudices and idiosyticracics common to almost 
all the members of the Civil Service How thankful 
the whole nation is to His txcellcncy Lord Minto for 
the recent high appointments to natives of India 
showing that he has not been guided bj an) consi 
derations of race But if the Bengali speaking people 
Were to remain undisturbed under anj redistribution 
scheme then Lord Ctirzon s object of destroying the 
politicvl ascendanev of Bengal would have been 
frustrated The Civil Service acquiesced in it because 
the creation oi a new Pronnee abva)3 brings into 
pfominence several of ita members who would other 
Wise remain in obseuritj One of the reasons given 
for the partition was lJul the 1 icutviiant Governor 
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could not find time to Msit all the districts under ins 
administntion It is well Lnoun Avbil the usit of the 
Lieutenant Go\ernor means Can anjone honestlj sn) 
that instead of doing harm it does my good to the 
people or bnng efficieocj to the administration ? 
When the Lieutenant Go\cmor*s \Tsit is announced, 
a Reception Committee ib formed, subscnptions 
arepractical!\ extorted from the land owners and other 
wealthj citiiens who unfortunately cannot refuse to pay 
for fear of ha\ing their names put down on the disloyal 
hst If they h-i\e not the money, they must borrov. it 
on mortgaging their property 

Large sums must be raised befitting the occa>ioit 
for fire worlds, bands, and triumphal arches The 
bands announce the arrtv'al of the Lieutenant Goaernor 
iiho holds a Daebac, shakes liand^ iiiili some of the 
local magnates, smiles on others, aasits the court premi 
ses, the jail and the local schools or \Iadrassas and 
llien leaaes the place The Lieutenant Go\ernOf 
aaath his suite tnaels by special trains or in his luxun 
ously fitted boat , such \151ts are pleasure trips to him 
at the expense of the countra but what benefit the 
people deriaefrom them 1 for myself cannot compre- 
hend To me the whole thing is a farce waste of 
public money and time and harassments of Local 
xamindars some of whom are already contemplating 
selling their property and leasing the districts amongst 
other reasons to avoid these so called voluntary 
contributions 

If such visits arc going to he frequent as a result 
of the partition tlienthey wiU develop into veritable 
Visitations This is one of the innumerable boons 
which the partition is. going to confer on the people 
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Gentlemen, now that the Go%enimcnt, thsre- 
Snrding the sentiment, the prayer and the universil 
protests of the people hnicso cruelly dismembered our 
beloved molhcrlmd, what is otir duly to her now ? 

Our duty is never to tecocnise this partition as 
final and always to consider ourselves united as we 
were before the memorable ICtli October, 1D05, and 
ave have already shown it by coming to this Conference 
nt Barisal from all parts of Bengal as we used to do be- 
iorethe partition Tliis Conference will discuss ns here- 
tofore all questions affecting the interest and welfare of 
United Bengal, and if the Government were to divide 
-Bengalvnto twenty different parts, the result, I hope, 
■avould be just the same. \Vc are determined to remain 
■one indivisible n.ation and notliing on earth cm sepa* 
irate us. 

On the ICth October last we took a solemn vow in 
solemn form never to acknowledge this partition ot 
•Our province but ever to remain one and united. 

If we are true sons of mother Bengal, if we are not 
'to be traitors, if we are not to sell our birth-nght for 
official favour, we shall fearlessly adheie to our vow 
hke men and if our etforts fad vve shall bequeath it as a 
legacy to our children 

’ Undone the partition is sure to be It is only a 
question of time Our case is so strong and so unan 
swerable that nothing is wanted to insure its complete 
success but resolute perseverance and disinterested 
action on the part of all Bengalis, whether Hindu, 
Mahomedan or Christian 

We must continue our agitation with renewed.’* 
'Vigour and redoubled energy always remembering Ihp 
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could not find time to \isit all the districts under his 
administrition It is well known whit the \isjt of the 
Lieutenant Governor means Can anjonelionestlj si} 
that instead of doing harm it does any good to the 
people or bring efficiency to the administration? 
When the Lieutenant Go\ernOr s \isit is announced, 
a Reception Committee is formed, subscriptions 
are practically extortedfromtbelind owners and other 
wealthj citizens who unfortunately cannot refuse to pay 
for feat of ha\ing thcir names put down on the dislojal 
list If thej ha\e not the monej, they must borrow it 
on mortgaging their property 

Large sums must be raised befitting the occasion 
for fire works bands, and triumphal arches The 
bands announce the amial of the Lieutenant Goaernor 
who holds a Durbar, shakes hands wiOi some of the 
iocalinagnates smdes on others, iisits the court premi 
ses, the jail and the local schools or Madrassas and 
then lea\e8 the place The Lieutenant Go\ernor 
wath his suite travels by special trams or in his luxuri 
ously fitted bo it such visits are pie isure trips jo him 
at the expense of the country but what benefit the 
people derive from them I for myself cannot compre 
bend To me the uholething isa farce, waste of 
public money and time and harassments of Local 
zamindars some of whom are already contemplating 
selling their property and leaving the districts amongst 
othtr reisons to avoid these so called voluntary 
contributions 

If such visits arc going to l>c frequent as a rcsnll 
o[ the parUtion then they will develop into veritable 
visitations Tins is one of the innumerable boons 
vvlnUi lilt partition js going to coii/tr on the people 
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N\e h'»\e nobocly to support iis and thnl we inust relj 
cntirel> on our own e^urti Some non ofticial Anglo 
Indians licre did promise to lielp us in this matter but 
for fear of incumnR the wriHi of the stonger partj^ 
iiz , the Go\ernment tlic\ dtscrttd the weaker one, n r 
the people 

We imdoubledh didcapectafireat dealofsupport 
from the Liberal Pirtj in England spcciallj from Mr 
Mode) — “Honest John as he is called, but we ha\e 
been bitterl) disappointed When we could not get 
anj relief from one of the most honest and large hearted 
men like Mr Mode) it ts futile to CNpect anythigfrom 
any haang English statesman 

It IS a great mistake on our part to put an) rehance- 
on either of the two £ngh>h parties As for as India 
IS concerned, it makes aery little difference whether 
the Liberals or Tones are in power, because they are 
equall) ignorant about India and equal!) indifferent as. 
to Indian affairs India mu»t be kept outside part\ 
politics and being an Asiatic country must be ruled 
wath a rodofiron Thisisthecantm\-augem England 
now a-da)-s and this is the principle on which both 
parties act The) like tobragabout India asthebright 
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Briglit IS gone for e\er, spurious impemljsm hns taken 
its phce nnd dominates England novs 

The English people ire now di\tded into Liberal 
Impernlists and Torj Impemlists The former think 
HOW a dajs more of theexpamion of the Empire, and 
rade than of those loftj pnnaples for which English 
ibcrahstn was once famous all over the world The 
English conscience is more elastic and pliable now 
than heretofore hut for which no war in South Africa 
or the inhuman treatment to the Indians there would 
have been possible 

The Libtril Pirtj like tlie Conservative Partj 
tnimlj consists of Ihv. middle class people in England 
India IS a happj hunting ground for their sons. 
\oung m-n for all the higher public services in India 
iKJth Mihtarj and Civil ire recruited from this class- 
C'erj jear 

It IS self interest which prevents them from 
making an> concessions to India lest tlie> m an> awa> 
conlnhutc to the diminution of the bureaucratic power 
m India the fill of which means the loss of provision 
fortheir sons Tliereforc tlie> will not interfere with 
the Government of Inthi even when it is neecssarv to- 
do so for the sake of justice 

Owing to this atliliitic on the part of the Liberal 
Pirtj in the p,vstalirKC portion of our conntrvmen 
are reluctant to look to it or the (•ovtrnmenl of Indii 

for v.>mpath> or Min®'* help 

and self reliance I not think there c.an be two 
Opinions as to the fact it a tf vve vvant to n<c a-* a 
nation vve must prmcipill) dcpcml upon ctir-clvcs and 
on ourown efiort' Iwtatthc sainclwnewe ought to 
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instance Japan Ins done, but the sphere within \\liicl> 
a people under forcij^n domination canmo^eis \er> 
limited 


"We cannot enter the militar) ser'ice norln'C 
we any \oice in tlie shiping of the miliLary pohej" 
of the coiintrj ‘Whether the forces that we liavc are 
suHlcient for the defence, or art in excess of the needs 
of the countrj, we the people of tlic country cannot 
decide We pay taxes but we have no control or 
power over the expenditure for the public needs of the 
country 

In these matters whether the country is to progress- 
or to retrograde depends upon the sweet will of our 
rulers But as regards the economic condition of the- 
country, at any rate, whether the country is to progress 
or to retrograde depends upon ourselves What 
articles wc should use and what articles we should 


discard it is for us to decide In this matter, we 
Indians can serve our country by resuscitating those 
industries which are already dead reviving those tlnt 
are dying improving those tint we already have, 
establishing new ones using the piodncts of our own 
country and eschewing the foreign ones We have- 
resolved to do so Tins resolution his given rise fo- 
vvhat IS known by the mme of the Sw-ideshi movement 


The movement IS simplicity itself Its primary object 
IS to promote the industrial development of the country 
Time was when ours was a great cotton mannfactunng 
country, when oiir muslins were the pride of European 
ncesses, when instead of impoitmg as \\e do now to 
1 ame' v\ e used to export most extensn ely our cotton 
and supply the needsof various countries 

Ms m-.d= m LinLer after eterjthma 
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*be prictical politicnns and not political 
philosophers We know that there are soni 
good, honest and justice loving A i,elij 

Liberal Party who are alvvnjsready and willing to 
ais m our aspirations Now to m> mind it wi 
inconsistent w ith our idea of self help and se re i 
to take advnntage of their help or even to pe i 

Government here, when vve have a sj^mpathetic ic 

'll its head, if we honestly believe that bj doii^ so 
-shall furtlier the interests of our cotmtiy Bu 
<onsider it derogatory to our national pri e 
honour to petition the Government for help on a ^ 
jind every occasion as we have sometimes done in 
past We have learnt in our jonnger days that He p 

Jrom without IS often enfeebling in its effect but hep 

irom within invariably invigorates Whatever 
gone for men or classes to a certain e\tent takes avvay 
the stimulus and necessity of doing for themselves. 

We must study self help, self sacnhce, self reliance 
iind devotion to our motherland When we have 
.acvompliahed that we shall be in a position to do alL 
Remember the word Bushido which has made 
Japan what she is now Defeat of the Japanese at 
Kagasima which was bombarded and destroyed by the 
English in 18GS was the cause of the great naval victory 
which admiral Togo won for Japan last year in the 
jjreit Ivittle of the sea of Japan Tlic disaster at 
Kagasima was really a blessing m d sguKC for the 
Japanese It opened tlicir eyes to tlic fact that they as 
a nation had great icspomibihties and that if they 
were to exist as a nation tliey must give up tlieir 
intcrnecme quarrels and sink all private dilTcrcnccs 
md unite for the sole purpose of improving the con 
•dll on of their country and successfully resisting any 
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foreign nggression Since 1863 they h^xe turned their 
■nttention to the scientific and industrial progress of 
-their country They hive sent their y oung men to 
Europe and America to learn tvlnt those countries 
•could teach them in ddlercnl branches of science and 
art They were determined to raise a strong army 
-and a powerful nax'j and they ha\e done so and it is 
well known now how in tlieic struggle witli Russm 
their military and m\*al forces acquitted themsiJie'i 
-A Japanese gentleman said to a Liiropean gentleman 
during the Russo Japanese war tint before that 
gigantic stniggle Japan despite lier progress in art and 
■OMlization was looked upon by Eiiropt, nnd America 
JS a barbarous Asiatic power but now that she has 
been able to kiU thousands of Europeans in the war 
she 13 unanimously recognised as one of the grCiat 
cmhsed powers 

Lord Curzon s malignant attempt at the destrue 
tioii of the unity of Bengal in 1905, though a great 
■calamity, ought to be looked upon by us a great blessing 
in disguise 

What we could not haie accomplished m 50 or 
100 years that great disaster the Partition of Bengal 
has done for us in G months 

Its first fruits ha\e been the great national move 
■ment known as the Swadeshi moiement It is the 
Tartitian which has brouj,ht xt about It is no longer 
confined to Bengal but has spread far and wide oxer 
India That Swadesbj moiement though a bugbear 
to our nilers is nothing but ones sincere deiotion 
to ones country ones desire to sene her in every 
possible way There are various vvaysm which an 
independent people can serve their country, as for 
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<3ur rulers js required to be considered law and must 
be obeyed 

In order to depn^e the Swadeshi mo\ement of tlie- 
great support given to it bj these joung men, officers 
of the Government at once issued circulars prohibiting, 
under penalty all students from joining political 
meetings I donot know whether Sir Bimfjlde Fuller 
IS a University man or not , but I have some experience- 
of University life, and I have never heard that it was a 
crime for graduates and undergraduates to attend poll 
tical meetings But we must not forget that this is a 
new wgiHitf altogether We may have anew circular 
before long These circulars have been declared by one- 
of the greatest English lawyersto be absolntelj illegal;: 
but they have notjet been withdrawn , and under their 
authority, joung and inexperienced Inspectors of 
Schools forgetting the traditions of their Universities^ 
have been plaj mg pranks vvitli the students and their 
teachers These ioohsh and arbitrarj methods onlj^ 
incited the people to carrj on the Swadeshi propaganda 
with greater 2 eal and energy The panic at Manches 
ter and the Governments determination to suppress- 
the movements at an) cost being simultaneous, natural)*- 
led the people to believe that the object of the- 
Govemment m putting it down was simply to further 
the interests of the English manufacturers 

In connection with the Swadeshi movement 
Bansal must Lake the place of honour She has 
suffered for the faith in the cause more than an) other 
place Her sons luive been the first in obtaining the 
crown of martyrdom 

Taking advantage of pettj quarrels and absolutel)* 
unfounded rumours about European ladies being: 
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ilUreated 'incl insulted nt Birisal the Go\ernment sent 
the GoorUn Police to the towmnd posted punitne 
Police in two of its vilhges We tn\e heard of little 
bop being prosecuted for singing ‘ Binde Matinm,’ 
and of respectable citizens being behboured by the 
Goorkhns at Barisal ind bj the Assam Police at 
Senjgunge, and these will rennm for ever a bitter 
niemoiy The introduction of the Goorklns and the 
reign of terror that prevailed at TJansal will not be a 
proud record of'British rule in India 

The Goiernment issadl> mistaken if it thinks it 
can terrorise the people in this waj The people do 
not get so easily fnghtened now a dap They ha\c 
learnt better 

It was here at Bansal that the respected leaders 
of the people were insulted by the Go\etnor of the 
ProMoce Perhaps he thouglit that by thus treating^ 
them he would lower them in the estimation of the 
people He was wrong m so thinking These men 
on Board his own steamer were his guests audit is 
regretable that he should Ime forgotten the ordinary 
courtesies as between one man and another under 
those circumstances These men, howeaer, harejisen 
m public esteem and 1 on your behalf tender them our 
best homage Other places hi e Rungpur and My men 
sin^ have suffered and arestill suffering and will suffer 
foi their patriotism and devotion to the Swadeshi 
iuovement 

But repression can never extinguish a true cause 
though it may temporarily retard its progress The 
Swadeshi movement is a Irueandholy cause Though 
its primary object is to foster the industrial and 
scientific advancement of the country, it has awakened- 
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in ladia a new sense of ritioml consciousness and 
tmif) 11 Ins united tlic rich and poor, the educated 
and the uneducated It his Iwindled the spirit of self 
rclnncc and self sacrihce wIulIj the people base 
tal.CD sows to uphold If our repenLinceis fjcnuine, 
if %\c are determined to do penance for the sms we 
hasc committed in tliepist I>j fiasing too long neglected 
our motlicr lanrl, we cm neier forsake md can neicr be 
untrue to tins great national movement 

I cannot understand some people who advocate 
the cause of the^bw idcslii movement but condemn 
“bojcolting ’ This « an economic question One 
must natur lUj follow the other The word ** bojeott ’ 
may beolTensive to some cars, but (he success of the 
Swadeshi movement means the abstention from or 
■* l>o>cotling of foreign goods.” If we give preference 
to article* made in our ott n countrj and reject those 
made m foreign countries, this mean* bo>cotting the 
foreign articles. Wliv should it give offence to the 
Government or an> bod> ’ S«rel>, in our own houses 
at least we are our own masters, and can choose what 
articles to buy and w liat to reject 

We are not an independent nation we have no 
legisTatiire of our ow n We cannot b> legislation keep 
foreign articles out of the market b> budding up tariff 
walls as Europe and America are doing England lias 
done the same aMien cotton w as hrst manufactured 
in England a succession of statutes were passed 
prohibiting the w ear of imported cottons in order to 
foster the nasLcnt industiy The onlv waj which 
we can protect oor ow n indostnes IS bj eschewang or 
liojcoUing foreign goods. 

Vow about the bojeotting of British goods 
in particular Gentlemen I am ciitirelj in favour 
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Of it The whole mlion Jins in no imceitnm soicc 
petitionetl the Go\ermnent to nunul the Partition 
AVe have niploied the interiiosition of the British 
people to re Irvss our gnevniices, but all ui nnm 
Our petitioiij hT.\e been slighted nnd the British piople 
Jia\e turned n deaf eir to ourgiievaiices 

Vot lerj long ago Mntedonra and thetinj island 
of Crete made the whole of Europe listen to their 
gne\nnce8, andvet wre eighty mtUtons of people cannot 
make our grieianLCS heard hj oic Power 

The owl) thing that he» mo ir power is to I«ep np 
a \igorous * boycott of Biitisli goo U If we can onh 
contmne it for a few years, out gne\ance» anil then 
forte themselves upon the unwilhog eiis of the B itish 
people It will .at the san* time give such in impetus 
to the industries which are springing up eaetj where 
<for we have done wo idecs m Bengal in the coarse of 
ten iwonUis as far as the weaamg imhistry is co icerned) 
lint m tile words of a writer m the V«.w A^e the 
greatest curse under which India groans — thediainage 
•of millions of pounds aniwnlly from onr shoies~wiU 
perceptibly dimmish 

The permanence of the success of this national 
tnovt-menl depends xipon the education of the ma-jses. 
This IS the mo->t impoitant thing in the constitution of 
n nation without which no nation cm prosper The 
■cause of onr lagging behind other nations m the race 
■of progress is our want of education It is a leflection 
oa the British rule in India tliat what it could not 
accomplish in the held ol education in 1 >0 years the 
Japanese h we done for Japan withm less than ■iO years 

Whatever confidence there was mthe Government 
with regard to its education policy has disappeared 
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Since tlie passing ol the Vnitersittes Act ind the 
issuing of (lie Pcrflcr Circnhr The question of cdu 
cntion therefore must be tnken up bj the people 
\\ ithout further tkla> 

A right beginning Ins been mndc bj the imugurA 
tion of the JCitiomlCounciIof I ilutation ThethnnkiiOf 
the nation arc due to tvvoserj jonng donors, ti. , Balm 
Brpjo Kishorc Roj Clniidhrio/GoiiripMnnd BabuSiib 
odh Chandra Sfulhcl. of Cilctilta, for their munificent 
gifts The N'ationaf Council will have two depa tments 
— one literary and the other scientific and technical 
The object is to impart education both litcrarj and 
technicnl on Xationat lines as cheaplj as possible 
Amongst other things the Council, if m ell supported,— 
and I hate notthe slightest dojbt that it udlbeuelt 
supported bj the nation,— will otabli^h indiistnat and 
technical schools all over the country to teach our 
youths hoaa to make with small capital the necessaries 
of life which we now import from foreign countries 
We must make the National Coun.il of Education an 
institution worthj of the name of Bengal The whole 
of India IS looking forward to oar making it a success. 

It IS a gigantic undertaking G*atleinen, jou must 
remember that the six lakhs of rupees uluchwe have 
got from the two generous donors, verj handsome 
guts though the> be, are like drops m (he ocean In 
order to have a well equipped Lnuersity or Institution, 
we require something like a crore of rupees and what 
IS a crore of rupees to a nation of ?0 millions of people. 
When England alone can have 7 or 8 Universities 
which are all supported by private donations it will be 
a disgrace to iis if vve cannot support one universitj 
avhich will educate us in all the different branches o 
ait and science that vve require for our purpose here 
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Of colirsc it w not possible to see«rc swch *» l^rgc 
sum of moncj at once but if \\c one snd all contribute 
our mites to it-. fumts,in the course of a \er^ fess jears 
it will amount to a serj rtspccfiblc sum 
, Let ua therefore suppoit this National Council of 
Eilucation with all out heart so that we ma> m a short 
time raise It to the status of a full flcdgtd Umiersitj, 
whicli bj impartinK education On National lines will 
make men of us. B> Natiomllincs we mem among’ 
other things, inspiring students with a gcnuiuL lose for 
and a real desire to serve their country Witlioiit sucli 
education our leaders in fact hasc created a sitin- 
tion from winch they And it dtfTicuU to eatneato 
themselves. 

Thej have now become indiHcrent to eierjllnng 
that vihill) Cl (iceriis them They arc a mass of 
inaction they are politically dead Ilow has it been 
brought about^ To m> mind it Ins been brought about 
by their so called leaders These leaders in order to 
curry favour witli the Government and thereby serve 
their own interests, have entirely disregarded those of 
the Community and told the 1 itttr that by the dispens i 
tion of j Tovidence they have been placed undvr i 
benign and perfect Government and that it would be 
impolitic on their part to concern themselves with the 
politics of the country Whatever the Government 
condescends to gwe them they ought to receive with 
gratitude A subject race has no rights and privileges, 
whatever they get from the Government they get as a 
favour Their only duty is to pay taaes ami all other 
matters concerning their interests and welfare should 
be left to the superior judgment of the Government 
If they were to interfere with the mfilhble judgment 
of the Government Ih^ would suffer to jiockct by not 
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getting into Go%emment serMce This doctrine, the 
Avisdom of which thej h'i\e never chilleiiged but 
Avhich has been blindly followed them Jns led them 
■to where thej nre now I do not know wlietherwe 
Jlihomedans have reached the lowest btage of 
■degradation or not but as far as I can see tlie present 
stage IS low enough }t is diffi«Ut to know if there rs 
anj sphere of life in which we do not meet with dis 
grace and humiliation 

If we had exercised our own judgment and had 
not relied upon that of our leaders we should hare 
found out long ago the hoHovvoess of this teaching 
"We have often been told that the Hindus are disIoj*aI 
subjects because the> dare question the mfillibilitj 
of the Government We Mahocnedans should have 
nothing to do wath them Would to God that we 
could onI> see what we havegained our pohc> and 
what the Hindus have attained bj theirs* Whatever 
the Governnient maj «av of our leaders we cannot 
•dissociate ourselvais from the Hiocltis For good or for 
eval we are indissolublv bound together We are the 
sons of the same mother land Our political interests 
are indentital with those of the Hindus In religious 
matters our interest maj be the same as those of the 
Chinese or Zanzibar Maliomcdans but m purclj pohti. 
■cal matters we are in the same boat with our Hindu 
and Christian countrjmcn \etthe perversitv of our 
leaders has made ns so blind as not to appreciate this 
plain truth 

We refrained from oo operating with the Hindus 
in the Congress movement twentj jears ago, having 
been tempted by offers of Government appointments. 
But have we realised what has happened to us since 



then ? Whereas v\e have gone down lower nnd lower 
the Hindus ln%e imcle'slendj progress The English 
people whate\er they mny be, are not win ting tc 
ippreciation They respect the Hindus fortheir feiiless 
criticism ind despising us it beitt (or our sycophancy 
ind politicil cowardice mile use of us for political 
purposes W e w ere ilxvijs deluded w ilh the idea thal 
if xxe kept ourseKes aloof from dt polittcil movements 
we should be in the good graces of the Government 
and monopolise Government posts But hive we done 
so? In the High Court of Calcutta there ire three 
Hindu Judges but not i single Mihomedin Judge ' 
Wis there no Mihomedin buyer m Cilciitti compe- 
tent enough to occupy i seat on the High Court bench! 
Supposing there was not the Government, if it wanted 
to encourage the Mahomedms could hive importet! 
one from the Lahore or AUihihid Bar But Ins it 
done so? 

In other departments too Mihomedin claims arr 
overlooked simply because the so cnlled leaders will 
not exert themselves for feat of oSIending the authon 
ties ind because there js no unity iinong the Mahome 
dans and there is no such thing as Mahomedan public 
opinion This ought to convince us that if wewant to be 
respected by others if we wish to have our voice beard 
and influence felt we must give up the doctrine tinl 
has Lecn preached to «s in season and out of season 
We must think for ourselves wemust exercise our own 
yudgment in maUeia that affect the welfirc of the 
whole community Take for instance the Partition 
question an<j Swadeshi movement Some of the 
Mahomedans have been told that the Partition is foi 
the benefit of the Mahomedans because a lot ol 
Mahomedans will get appointments The cause of the 
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- ■'f •1'“'' leidcrs is gospel tnith, if (hey 

were to think for themseUcs they would see that their 
nlvition more thin that of the Hindus lies in this 
morement Cm my Mnliomedin m Ills senses denv 
t nt the impetus given hy this So i kshi movement to 
the wemng industry of the country is benefiting tlie 
Miioraedm weners Ulmer the coiintrj ? Cm 
mybodj deny that nnny poor Mihoniedm fimihes in 
Cilcutta whousel to stirre before, ire conifortibly 

miintaming Ihemselies beemseof the bin industry’ 

Hindus, being idniittedly more ediicited thin the 
Mihoniedms can obtiin posts more eisily thin the 

.nam“i"hb™r"'‘'° 


Ptopte take i lot of coating before 
Sw ul i' I’"’*'''''*"* >d behete in the truth of the 
on Tf ’‘’'“"'■'d >be misses will be educated 
own rec i*”i^ When they will understand their 
nation ther^'u t 

slice of llie”' m"? 'mportant part on the 

no nreieli ^ 'd" Swadeshi cuise will need 

the nn f dbumC "oinpetus froii without 

etc 7 within We must by 

» 0 n open the ejes of our people to see mid feel 
ur cegndition nnd liu nihation and teicli them to 
lemem cr tint though \\c ire not treited by our 
T« ers better than the si\ige rices is £ir as tlie 
°'^rnmeiit of the countiy is concerned «e lime not 
^ been «lnt we aie now We have hid i 
■onihzation of our own Our ancestors were civilized 
it the ti lie when those of our rulers Ind not passed 
the stige of the state of niture We liuei glorious 
pist and we must male our future is glorious 
Henceforth to educate the masses on mtional lines 
diust be the sacred duty of every cducited citizen 
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It jm) be tint the C?o\ernmcnt nnj not recognira 
the degrees nnil ccrbticTlLS olprolicienc) conterred 
on the Hiccesiful CNmlid^tcs b> the Natoml Council 
of cducntiou If such contiugcncj does arise, the 
n ition must bt prepared to hold out prospects for tliem 
The capitalists must open tlicir piirst and engage 
the serMces of those trained If! the fccljnicril Depart 
ment and the zemindars and llic mercantile classed 
employ most CNtensuclj those educated m the General 
Department The Association for the Adxancement 
of Scientihc ind Industrial Fdiicnlion ought to be 
congratulated on being able to send tins )ear 41 joun^ 
men to h urope, America and Japan Uehope more 
uiH be sent eierj jear But what ujJJ tliohc tnined 
bj the \ation3l Council of Education or these \oung 
mtn on their return do if the nation m!J not make use 
of their serMCcs ? 

Gentlemen, there is i splendid future before us if 
the jialion wiUonI) rise to the occasion and do its dutj 
Gentlemen we must paj special attention to another 
great problem that is before us It is how to get rid 
of our inordinate craMng for Goiernmcnt serMce 
This desire has been the cause of our downfall and 
degradation, speciall) of that of m> religionists 
The onlj ambition of our life is to liecdSieCoiernment 
sen-ants no matter what it brings to us 

A Bengali clerk whethei Hindu Mibomedan or 
Christian draw mg Ks. iO a month and working 10 or 
12 hours a daj is quite proud of his position and boasts, 
of being a Goiemment servant ehaie earned it to 
such excess as to bring on oursebes the ridicule of the- 
people of other parts of India who ha\e prospered m 
trade They wonder uhj we Bengalis instead of 
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This IS not tlie W'y lo concilnle i people who 
ln\e quite recently suReredin unprecedented cahmity 
and nre still in mourning No Governmcni enn be a 
good Government which his not the approval and 
support of the governed This attitude will only 
further widen the breach between the rulers and the 
ruled 

In conclusion I wish to sij a few words to mj 
Maliomedan countrymen who by holding themselves 
aloof from the politics of the country have been doing 
harm to themselves as vvcll as the comm imty 

The success of theSwr/es/ii movement all over 
India will be more beneficial to the Mahoinedans tlian 
to the Hindus Yet some Mahomedans will not co 
coperate with the Hindus to mal e it a success Why 
because they are told by their leaders not to do so 

I, therclore appetl to my Mahomedan countrymen 
to give up their indifference to politics and join the 
Hindus and co operate with them in all matters 
eoncerning the welfare of the common motherland 
Unless you are ready to migrate in a body to Arabia, 
Persia or Turkey, your political interests will ever be 
the same as those of the jveople of other denommations 
m Bengal The principle * Divide and Rule is well 
known to all of us U is because we ore divided that 
ave have made it possible for our rulers to rule over us 
-in the way we arc ruled United we stand divided 
we fall IS an adage which is mo«t applicable to our 
•case Bengal with a united population, though the 
Government has done much to disunite them — will 
-Withstand iny bureaucratic ittempts to subjugate body 
and mind and will successfully resist any menaces or 
repressions There is no denying that a cloud rests all 
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o\cr Dcngnt It nndirL ind lic'tx) cloud *ind it« 
dirkncM extends o\cr the ftclinp of men m dl pnrte 
of tlie coiintr} Ihit if wcctn oiiI> be utiilcd tint 
clmul will be dispelled Tlie dinj.ers tint siirrotind 
«s will >^111111 ind uc im) jtt hue the Inppincss. of 
Icuin^ to oiir children ihehcritigcof in honornble 
citizenship in i united iml prosperous Dengil 
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